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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  the  following  pages  is  to  arrange,  in  a 
regular  series,  the  evidences  of  our  Lord's  eternal  fili- 
ation. To  a  considerable  number  of  Christian  students, 
such  an  attempt,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  seem  to  re- 
quire apology.  Others  there  are,  however,  both  of  those 
who  admit  and  of  those  who  reject  that  doctrine,  from 
whom  may  be  anticipated  objections,  which,  if  not  of 
great  weight,  are  some  of  them  not  without  plausibility. 
Nor,  till  these  are  obviated,  or  at  least  in  some  measure 
deprived  of  their  force,  can  we  reasonably  expect  an 
equitable  estimation,  either  of  the  arguments  employed, 
or  of  their  general  result.  At  the  risk  of  a  degree  of 
tediousness,  therefore,  it  yet  seems  necessary  here  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  objections  which  may 
possibly  be  advanced  against  the  present  undertaking. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  some  exception  will 
be  taken  to  the  apparent  disproportion  between  the  size 
of  this  volume  and  the  supposed  importance  of  the 
question  investigated.  The  doctrine,  assuming  it  to  be 
true, — thus  it  will  probably  be  argued, — is  not  of  moment. 
Many  theologians  whose  general  orthodoxy  and  whose 
zeal  for  the  analogy  of  faith  are  unquestionable  and  dis- 
tinguished, take  the  negative  side  of  the  argument ;  and 
surely  it  cannot  be  of  great  consequence  to  correct  an 
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error  which  may  thus  consist  with  unimpaired  piety, 
and  with  a  cordial  acceptance  of  all  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity. 

This  reasoning  is  so  specious,  and  so  popular,  that  we 
may  profitably  set  ourselves  to  examine  its  real  value. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question,  then,  all  who  taie  up 
opinions  without  due  investigation,  what  is  actually  the 
theological  character  of  the  residue  who  deny  our  Lord's 
Eternal  Sonship?  Is  the  majority,  is  any  respectable 
proportion,  orthodox  upon  all  other  points  ?  Here  it  is 
to  be  recollected  we  have  to  range  Socinians,  Arians, 
Sabellians,  with  all  other  unbelievers  of  Christ's  Deity, 
by  whatever  name  distinguished.  These  invariably,  and 
without  exception,  repudiate  the  doctrine  in  question ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  certainly  renders  the  alleged 
security  of  such  repudiation  exceedingly  suspicious,  that 
it  thus  necessarily  brings  us  into  association  with  heresy 
in  its  extreme  and  fatal  forms.  At  all  events,  it  requires 
but  slight  acquaintance  with  theological  statistics  to  per- 
ceive that,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  denial  of  our  Sa- 
viour's divine  Sonship  is  conveyed  a  rejection  of  his  divine 
nature.  The  theologians  who,  on  the  former  doctrine 
alone,  vary  from  what  is  generally  considered  the  analogy 
of  faith,  are  an  inconsiderable  number,  being  in  fact  ex- 
ceptions only  to  a  rule  of  a  very  melancholy  complexion. 

Besides,  were  the  case  otherwise,  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing, properly  carried  out,  obviously  forbids  every  attempt 
to  vindicate  divine  truth,  except  the  contrary  error  is 
evidently  fatal,  or  highly  pernicious;  or,  what  is  yet 
more  important,  without  respectable  patronage.  And 
this  in  effect  amounts  to  a  prohibition  to  defend  any 
scriptural  doctrine  whatever.  For,  excepting  only 
truths  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old   and  New 
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Testaments,  there  is  no  doctrine  universally  allowed  to  be 
fundamental ;  nor,  besides  the  rejection  of  these,  is  there 
any  error  which,  on  all  hands,  is  admitted  to  be  fatal. 
And  then,  as  to  patronage,  those  opinions  must  be  ex- 
travagant indeed  which  cannot  present  a  fair  list  of 
friends  and  favourers.  So  that  the  objection  in  question, 
liberally  expoifiided,  might  be  used  as  the  apology  for  a 
latitudinarianism  the  most  absolute  and  unrestricted. 

Still  it  may  be  urged,  why  so  large  a  volume  ?  Grant- 
ing that  the  doctrine  is  to  be  illustrated  and  defended, 
yet  why  exceed  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet?  Leaving  one 
important  reason  to  be  assigned  in  the  sequel,  it  is 
meanwhile  replied,  If  in  perusing  the  following  treatise  the 
querist  find  many  digressions  from  the  main  topic,  and 
much  matter  altogether  irrelevant,  which  might  there- 
fore have  been  omitted,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  advantage  to  the  general  effect, — in  that  case,  his 
objection  will  have  the  force  of  a  just  condemnation. 
But  if  not,  if,  as  it  is  presumed,  there  is  nothing  here  but 
what  legitimately  belongs  to  the  argument ;  if  the  minute 
investigation  of  minor  questions,  or  of  such  as  do  not 
directly  bear  upon  the  subject,  has  usually  been  avoided ; 
and  if  in  general  the  evidence  cited  or  illustrated  has 
been  condensed  to  the  last  degree  consistent  with  per- 
spicuity,— then  may  the  converse  of  his  own  query  be 
retorted  upon  the  objector,  Why  should  the  volume 
not  be  so  large  ?  or  why  ought  the  investigation  of  such 
a  subject  to  be  restricted  to  a  pamphlet?  Upon  what 
principle  should  a  discussion  be  undertaken  and  left  less 
complete  than  is  required  by  the  nature  of  the  argument, 
or  the  amount  of  the  evidence? 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  also  that  these  persons, 
and  such  as  on  this  point  think  with  them,  might 
profitably   inquire    whether  they    have    not    hitherto 
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underrated  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  here  discussed. 
May  not  this  be  fairly  surmised  from  the  disproportion 
between  the  limits  within  which  they  would  restrict  its 
evidence,  and  the  space  which  that  evidence  actually 
occupies  ?  That  they  and  the  writer  are  at  odds  on  the 
matter  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  objection. 
His  competency,  however,  to  form  a  corrett  estimate  vrill 
probably  be  denied ;  since  a  student  can  rarely  judge  ac- 
curately on  a  topic  which  for  any  length  of  time  has 
engrossed  his  attention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  by  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  profound  theologians,  both  in  and  out  of  the  English 
church,  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  our  Lord's 
eternal  filiation,  and  its  importance  to  general  correctness 
of  belief  has  often  been  collaterally  insisted  on.  Sup- 
posing then  this  appreciation  to  be  correct,  and  there 
certainly  is  strong  presumption  in  its  favour,  it  is  evident 
that  such  as  urge  the  objection  under  consideration  have 
never  yet  correctly  apprehended  the  merits  of  the  case, 
nor  given  due  regard  to  the  doctrine,  either  in  itself,  in 
its  proofs,  or  in  its  relations  to  the  grand  scheme  of 
scriptural  theology. 

Of  this  evil,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  by  no  means 
rare,  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  available  works  upon  the  subject.  Such  an 
allegation  will  perhaps  occasion  some  surprise  ;  indeed  it 
most  likely  anticipates  an  objection  to  the  present  un- 
dertaking, founded  upon  the  supposed  number  of  existing 
treatises  of  the  same  classi  But  the  fact  is,  that,  putting 
out  of  the  question  books  of  comparative  rarity  and  the 
productions  of  foreign  theologians,  all  that  we  have  left 
are  some  half  a  dozen  polemical  pamphlets ;  which,  how- 
ever well  adapted  to  the  exigences  which  they  were 
designed  to  meet,  are  not  sufficiently  ample,  critical,  and 
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comprehensive ;  and  have  not  secured  to  themselves  the 
permanent  interest  which  either  their  subject  or  their 
arguments  merited. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  even  these,  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  are  now  inaccessible.    Mr.  Watson's  Letter  is 
t  perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  procured  in  the  ordinary 

way,  and  this  is  less  valuable  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
evidences  by  which  the  doctrine  is  supported,  than  as  a 
vigorous  and  happy  development  of  the  relation  of 
human  reason  to  the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  to  scrip- 
tural interpretation.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Scott  de- 
serves to  be  named  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  as  a 
compendious  statement  of  the  argument  is  not  at  all 
interfered  with  by  the  present  volume  ;  but  this  valuable 
little  work  is,  or  at  least  till  very  lately  was,  out  of 
print.  By  the  writer  of  these  pages,  in  common  with 
many  others,  its  republication  would  be  hailed  with 
much  satisfieiction. 

Of  the  productions  of  late  years,  the  most  voluminous 
work  upon  the  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Kidd,  a  treatise 
replete  with  ingenious  reasoning,  and  often  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  and  force  of  its  illustrations.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  had  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
and  is  now  of  some  scarcity.  So  at  least  the  writer  con- 
cludes from  his  own  experience,  not  having  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  copy,  in  spite  of  much  research  and  inquiry, 
until  the  present  volume  had  been  some  time  in  the 
printer's  hands.  In  other  respects,  the  work  is  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  especially  as  the 
venerable  author  calls  to  his  aid,  and  that  it  is  appre- 
hended without  the  slightest  necessity,  a  class  of  argu- 
ments partially  independent  of  the  simple  testimony  of 
Scripture,  which,  however  plausible  and  apparently 
conclusive,  tend  on  the  whole  to  enfeeble  the  assurance 
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derived  from   the   accumulation   of  inspired  evidence 
alone. 

Such  is  the  present  literary  position  of  the  doctrine ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
humhiy  proffers  his  assistance  to  the  assiduous  Christian 
student,  and  especially  to  his  younger  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  On  his  own  account  he  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  his  undertaking  originated  in  no  silly  conceit 
of  his  capabilities,  but  in  a  deeply  painful  process  o£ 
sceptical  reasoning,  which  at  one  time  led  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 
Deeply  painful  he  confesses  it  to  have  been ;  for  though 
he  calls  no  man  master,  yet  certainly  variance  with  the 
church  of  God  at  large  was  a  strong  presumption  of 
error.  It  was  in  his  judgment  a  grave  thing  to  have 
against  him  the  voices  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  to 
slight  those  venerable  confessions  of  belief,  and  those 
solemn  hymns,  which  even  during  the  darkest  ages  had 
faithfully  conserved  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  An- 
tiquity is  no  infallible  warranty  of  a  doctrine,  and,  in 
respect  of  this,  he  doubted,  he  feared,  he  had  all  but 
concluded  that  it  was  not  true.  Still  he  could  no  more 
recklessly  discard  it  than  he  could  have  played  the 
barbarian  over  the  marble  of  a  Grecian  shrine,  maugre 
its  former  idolatrous  uses. 

This  was  something,  but  this  was  not  the  whole ;  nor 
was  it  even  the  weightiest  cause  of  his  concern.  Some 
men  there  are  happily  endowed  with  such  calm  de- 
liberateness,  such  perfect  mastery  of  the  understanding 
and  the  imagination,  that  they  can  terminate  a  process  of 
reasoning  just  where  they  please,  draw  a  veil  over 
whatever  argumentative  results  are  likely  to  prove  un- 
pleasant, and  prescribe  effectual  limits,  whether  to  the 
advance  of  unbelief  or  the  progress  of  faith.    The  writer 
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of  these  pages  has  no  such  ability;  and  hence  his 
regrets  were  not  excited  by  the  simple  sacrifice  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  however  reluctant  he  might  have 
been  to  proceed  thus  far.  But  this  was  a  point  at  which 
he  knew  he  could  not  pause.  It  was  but  a  beginning, 
an  earnest  of  future  deviations  more  serious,  a  first  step 
in  the  "facilis  descensus  Avemi.*'  He  consciously 
stood  on  the  margin  of  a  gulf,  the  depths  of  which  were 
enveloped  in  the  shadow  of  death.  Arianlsm  had  been 
his  next  resting-place ;  and  that  he  had  sufficient  self- 
distrust  to  regard  as  a  break  merely  in  the  fall  to  deeper 
and  more  deadly  error. 

Stimulated  by  apprehensions  so  painful,  he  employed 
every  aid  which  he  could  command,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  say  with  very  inconsiderable  success.  He  at  length 
turned  to  the  point  at  which  he  ought  to  have  set  out,  and 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  a  complete  investigation,  he  examined  and  classified 
every  passage  of  Scripture  which  seemed  to  pertain  to 
the  subject. 

Thus  was  the  present  work  originated.  Should  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one  in  like  circumstances,  he 
will  find  in  it  what  its  author  was  compelled  to  elaborate 
for  himself,  but  what  eventually  proved  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  his  own  conviction.  Nothing  short  of  the 
perplexity  and  discomfort  here  described  would  have 
induced  hiin  to  ofier  his  aid  to  the  researches  of  others. 
But  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  presmned^  no 
charge  of  arrogance  or  obtrusiveness  can  be  justly  ad- 
vanced against  the  efibrt  to  fill  up  what  is  evidently  still 
a  blank  in  our  theological  literature.. 

Once  more ;  the  mysteriousnesa  of  the  doctrine  here 
investigated  may  possibly  be  urged  as  an  objection  to 
the  imdertaking.     But  this,  though  correct,  is  beside 
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the  mark.  Our  inquiry  is  of  a  matter  of  fact,  and  is 
determinable  by  evidence.  It  amounts  in  short  to  this. 
What  does  revelation  teach  us  respecting  a  particular 
aspect  of  our  Redeemer's  character?  Nothing  surely 
can  be  more  simple,  nor  is  the  author  aware  that  he  has 
diverged  from  this  precise  purpose,  except  in  cases 
where  the  arguments  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  metaphysical,  have  required  some- 
thing beyond  a  collateral  or  indirect  reply.  Whatever  is 
revealed  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  examine ;  and  thus 
much,  supposing  our  abilities  and  opportunities  to 
allow,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine.  Readily  admitting 
the  danger  of  unwarranted  speculation  on  divine  mys- 
teries, still,  where  the  Spirit  of  truth  leads,  we  need  not 
fear  in  humbleness  and  docility  to  follow. 

Besides,  it  may  fairly  be  put  to  objectors  of  this  class. 
What  aspect  of  our  Lord's  person  is  not  mysterious,  or, 
may  it  not  be  added,  what  event  in  his  history?  Is  it 
his  eternal  Deity  ?  Is  it  his  incarnation  ?  the  h3rpostatical 
union?  the  passion,  resurrection,  or  ascension?  Are 
these,  or  are  the  stupendous  functions  of  his  Mediator- 
ship  so  very  plain,  so  devoid  of  obscurity  and  problem, 
so  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  human  mind,  that 
any  man,  or  all  men,  may  venture  on  their  study?  Let 
the  proscription  be  equitable  only,  and  if  on  account  of 
its  recondite  character  we  are  forbidden  to  inquire  into 
the  evidences  of  the  eternal  filiation  of  Christ,  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  same  prohibition  must,  in  all  consis- 
tency, extend  to  the  whole  of  our  Saviour's  person,  to 
the  entire  of  his  history ;  in  short,  to  the  New  Testament 
itself.  But  .if  this  would  render  too  palpable  the  refined 
Popery  of  the  objection, — for  this  in  reality  is  its  spirit, 
— if,  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  joy  to 
meditate  on  our  Redeemer's  person  and  history;  if  the 
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very  imperfect  general  knowledge  which  we  possess  is 
nevertheless  enough  to  induce  our  trust,  to  excite  our  love, 
and  to  wake  our  praise,  we  must  not  be  debarred  from 
this  also,  which,  however  sterile  and  uncompromising  to 
the  superficial  observer,  may  yet  prove  not  unconnected 
with  devotional  feeling,  nor  without  its  influence  upon 
some  of  the  warmest  affections  of  the  human  heart. 

One  objection  remains ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  the  weightiest  of  all.  It  is  founded  in  the  dread 
of  controversy;  a  feeling  which,  when  held  within  due 
bounds,  is  highly  salutary,  and  merits  the  utmost  re- 
spect. But  in  the  present  instance,  the  fault,  if  fault 
there  be,  is  not  ours.  Assuming  those  who  urge  this 
objection,  or  indeed  either  of  the  two  preceding,  to  be 
sincere,  they  have  quite  mistaken  the  parties  with  whom 
they  have  to  treat.  We  commend  their  attention  to 
those  who,  with  an  anxiety  sometimes  even  ludicrously 
restless,  seize  every  opportunity,  needlessly  and  without 
the  slightest  provocation,  to  decry  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  Eternal  Sonship ; — to  those  who  are  continually 
attacking,  routing,  slaying,  triumphing,  and  who  seem 
to  suppose  that  enough  can  never  be  done  to  erase  from 
the  minds  of  men  this  article  of  faith  ; — to  those  who 
cater  for  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  so 
called  religious  reading  public,  by  raking  together  from 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead  scraps  of  correspond- 
ence and  the  like  on  this  subject,  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  polemic  as  to  make  the  best  friends  of  their 
thus  dishonoured  memories  to  blush  in  shame,  or  weep 
in  sorrow. 

In  the  meantime  we  ask,  To  what  limit  are  we  to 
forbear  these  attacks  ?  Is  the  press  to  teem  with  them, 
and  that  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  names  which 
can  be  commanded,  and  are  we  to  sit  by  in  mute  and 
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patient  apathy,  providing  no  antidote  for  the  error 
which  we  are  certain  is  gaining  ground  among  us? 
Are  we  to  bestow  no  notice,  beyond  that  of  an  occa- 
sional critique,  on  the  commentaries,  memoirs,  letters, 
and  other  publications  of  this  class,  which  take  their 
places  on  the  shelves  of  thousands  of  our  feUow- Chris- 
tians, and  which,  with  the  reference  here  supposed,  can- 
not in  general  be  the  subjects  of  repeated  perusal  with- 
out pernicious  effect? 

Already,  thus  it  is  triumphantly  announced  by  one  of 
the  writers  just  referred  to,  the  mass  of  Christians  out  of 
the  Establishment  deny  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God  !  A  startling  representation  truly, 
and  one,  it  is  hoped,  grossly  exaggerated.  Yet,  if  there 
be  any  foundation  for  it  in  fact,  as  the  writer  of  these 
pages  for  one  confesses  he  is  strongly  disposed  to  fear, 
the  evil  which  we  have  to  dread  is  not  the  stirring  up 
of  needless  controversy,  but  the  criminal  connivance  at 
extensive  and  extending  error. 

The  defence  of  truth,  thus  put  into  jeopardy,  is  a 
first  duty,  and  that  at  every  risk.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is 
not  controversy  that  we  have  to  dread  so  much  as  the 
spirit  of  controversy ;  the  fierce  and  bitter  odium  theo- 
logicum  which  has  made  the  Christian  church  a  reproach 
among  the  most  godless.  Truth  does  not  need  such  a 
temper.  It  demands  no  deviation  from  the  courtesies 
of  humanity,  or  the  benignity  of  religion.  It  does  not 
condescend  to  accept  the  aid  of  garbled  quotation,  or 
misrepresentation  of  an  opponent's  language  or  purpose. 
It  is  best  promoted  by  a  calm  and  lofty  superiority  to 
mean  artifice,  to  acrimony  of  spirit,  or  incivility  of  ex- 
pression. Controversy  thus  carried  on  is  really  not  so 
seriously  to  be  dreaded  as  some  well-meaning,  but  mis- 
trustful, spirits  suppose. 
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How  far,  in  these  respects,  the  author  of  this  treatise 
has  attained  to  his  own  standard  he  does  not  take  upon 
himself  to  decide.  It  were  too  much  to  suppose  that 
he  had  in  no  case  mistaken  the  sense  of  an  antagonist ; 
but  certainly  he  has  never  wilfully  perverted  it.  He  has 
never  given  to  a  citation  any  meaning  which  the  strictest 
impartiality  did  not  seem  to  warrant.  He  has  never 
intentionally  employed  an  irritating  mode  of  speech,  or 
used  expressions  which,  supposing  them  appropriate,  he 
is  not  willing  to  have  retorted  upon  himself.  Protestations 
of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  be  worse  than  impertinent, 
and  the  only  apology  for  their  employment  here  is  the 
unusual  sensitiveness  "with  which  a  recurrence  to  the 
present  subject  is  regarded  by  many  devout  minds. 

Two  circumstances  there  are,  however,  which  may 
require  some  explanation.  A  very  prolific  cause  of  the 
irritation  common  in  controversies  is  the  imputing  of 
consequences  to  an  opponent  personally,  which  he  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly  disavows.  This  unquestionably  is 
inequitable :  yet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  such  a  design,  even  where  a  writer's 
motive  is  really  upright  and  honourable.  .  Justice  cannot 
be  done  to  erroneous  opinions  without  showing  their 
proper  tendencies,  and  the  conclusions  to  which,  accord* 
ing  to  legitimate  reasoning,  they  unavoidably  lead.  And 
although  the  advocate  of  such  opinions  may  personally 
hold  himself  at  the  utmost  distance  from  these  results, 
and  may  reject  them  with  the  most  cordial  abhorrence, 
yet  even  for  these  he  cannot  be  wholly  irresponsible. 
Conceding  the  utmost  to  his  individual  orthodoxy,  still, 
if  he  patronizes  such  error  as  will  frequently  issue  in  the 
most  lamentable  depravation  of  the  entire  evangelical 
scheme,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  to  a  degree  he  is 
held  accoimtable  fbr  the  consequences  of  his  conduct. 
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The  writer  of  these  pages,  however,  has  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  pass  sentence  upon  any  one  in  such  circum- 
stances. It  is  far  too  solemn  and  too  intricate  a  question 
to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment.  Nor  has  he  in  a  single 
instance  made  an  attack  upon  personal  orthodoxy. 
Should  any  remarks  wear  such  an  aspect,  it  results 
merely  from  an  unhappily  ambiguous  mode  of  expression ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  entreats  the  candid  interpretation 
of  his  readers.  Still  it  were  irrational  to  require  that, 
under  the  apprehension  of  waking  a  feeling  of  irritation, 
or  out  of  tenderness  to  individual  theologians,  however 
in  other  respects  worthy  of  reverence  and  admiration,  he 
should  neglect  to  show  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the 
theories  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend.  And  if  any 
one  gratuitously  stake  his  reputation  on  the  fate  of  such 
theories,  he  must  not  be  angry  should  the  results  of  his 
choice  prove  less  agreeable  than  he  had  anticipated. 

In  the  controversial  parts  of  the  following  treatise,  it 
may  possibly  be  thought  that  an  inequitable  and  un- 
courteous  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  name  of 
Mr.  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  United  States.  Such  an 
allegation  is  not  likely  to  come  from  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  that  gentleman ;  but  to 
others  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  among  the  moderns,  to 
whom  English  readers  have  access, — and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  even  this  restriction  is  necessary, — Pro- 
fessor Stuart  is  the  most  acute,  consistent,  and  unvarying 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  here  investigated.  He  never 
allows  an  opportunity  for  assault  to  pass  unemployed, 
and  will  even  step  out  of  his  way  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  purpose.  He  never  forgets  himself;  is  never  be- 
trayed into  an  admission  fatal  to  his  own  views  ;  he  has 
an  interpretation  ready  for  every  text  in  which  the 
divine  filiation  of  our  Lord  appears  to  be  asserted ;  he  is 
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the  expositor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  eyen 
here  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eternal  Sonship,  and  in  giving  a  different  turn  to  all  the 
emphatic  passages  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  AH 
this,  too,  is  done  with  such  perfect  urbanity,  and  gene- 
rally in  such  good  taste,  and  is  borne  out  by  so  large  an 
amount  of  ripe  and  scholarly  criticism  as  to  win  men's 
assent  almost  in  spite  of  themselves. 

With  such  a  writer  collision  was  unavoidable.  Yet  it 
is  freely  acknowledged,  that  the  examination  of  his  views 
would  not  have  taken  place  so  frequently,  nor  have  been 
prosecuted  so  much  at  large,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
ulterior  purpose  ;  one,  in  some  respects,  of  even  higher 
importance  than  the  direct  subject  of  our  inquiry ;  the 
setting  forth,  namely,  of  the  spirit  of  that  theological 
school  of  which,  with  sufficient  reason,  Mr.  Stuart  is 
considered  a  member.  Upon  the  specimens  supplied  in 
the  following  pages,  further  comment,  it  is  apprehended, 
is  unnecessary.  Yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rise  from  the  study  of  such 
passages  in  Mr.  Stuart's  theological  works,  without  an 
unhappy  impression  as  to  the  flexibility  of  language  and 
the  extreme  uncertainty  of  scriptural  interpretation.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  writers  of  this  class  to  propound 
expositions  the  most  remote  from  any  thing  which  a 
common  understanding  would  conceive,  and  that  with 
so  much  apparent  good  faith,  impartiality,  and  erudition, 
that  an  ordinary  reader  becomes  disquieted  and  con- 
founded, loses  all  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  common 
sense  upon  questions  of  theology,  and  is  thus  prepared 
for  an  established  scepticism,  subtle  it  may  be,  yet  not 
on  that  account  the  less  real  or  pernicious. 

The  work  of  Professor  Stuart  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans, — the  last  of  his  productions  which  has  appeared 
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in  this  country, — it  is  painful  to  remark,  evinces  a  per- 
ceptible advancement  in  the  principles  on  which  we  have 
ventured  to  animadvert,  and  is  more  thoroughly  imbued 
by  an  anti-evangelical  spirit.  As  yet,  however,  he  is 
ranked  among  the  moderate  writers  of  the  new  school  of 
American  Divines,  and  on  that  account  is  perhaps 
capable  of  doing  greater  injury  than  an  ultra  Neologian. 
At  all  events,  the  writer  of  these  pages  would  not  have 
felt  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty,  had  he  not  offered 
these  or  similar  cautionary  suggestions  as  to  the 
theological  productions  of  this  learned  and  popular 
critic. 

Such,  it  is  presumed,  are  the  only  two  points  on  which 
the  author  may  be  thought  to  have  in  any  degree  trans- 
gressed the  spirit  of  his  own  pacific  professions.  The 
foregoing  explanations,  however,  he  hopes  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  candid  readers.  In  respect  of  the  subject 
itself,  nothing  can  be  imagined  of  a  less  irritating  cha- 
racter. **  It  is  an  investigation,"  says  Dr.  Kidd,  **  cal- 
culated to  elevate  the  immortal  spirit  to  communion  with 
Him,  who,  in  immense  love  and  intelligence,  '  inhabiting 
the  depths  of  eternity,'  has  infused  love  and  intelligence 
into  the  angelic  armies  of  heaven, — into  the  'just  men 
made  perfect,* — and  in  a  state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment into  those  inhabitants  of  earth  whom  he  has 
chosen.  The  examination  conduces,  when  properly 
conducted,  to  a  charitable  and  beneficent  frame  of  mind. 
There  is  no  scope  arising  from  the  subject  itself  for 
the  display  of  angry  passions.  Regarding  pure  un- 
created essence,  employed  in  the  research  of  that  God 
who  is  love,  the  survey  ought  not  to  produce  discordant 
feelings  ;  but  ought,  in  the  spirit  of  Him  whom  we 
seek  to  discover  in  his  own  revelation,  to  reflect  that 
love,  the  eternally  related  state  of  which,  in  the  persons 
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of  the  Godhead,  it  is  our  essay  to  explore.  The 
question  ought  not  to  engender  one  unharmonious 
emotion."* 

And  yet,  it  will  probably  be  replied,  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  **  unharmonious  emotion ;"  and  its 
discussion  has  inflicted  wounds  not  yet  healed.  Why 
then,  by  its  renewal,  risk  a  recurrence  of  feelings  so 
painful  as  those  elicited  by  a  former  investigation? 
There  certainly  is  force  in  this  mode  of  putting  the  ob- 
jection :  it  is  to  be  recollected,  however, — and  the  feet  is 
therefore  again  brought  before  the  reader, — that  we  are 
not  the  parties  to  whom  such  an  expostulation  can  be 
appropriately  addressed.  We  only  claim  the  right 
calmly  and  soberly  to  defend  a  scriptural  doctrine  which 
is  frequently  and  perseveringly  assailed.  This  surely 
will  never  be  denied  us ;  nor  on  this  account  alone  can 
we  equitably  be  held  responsible  for  any  accidental 
painftd  results  which  may  ensue. 

Let  us  not  alarm  ourselves  without  occasion,  however. 
Many  circumstances  combine  to  encourage  anticipations 
more  favourable  than  those  on  which  the  present  ob- 
jection is  founded.  Thus,  the  very  quiet  with  which, 
during  a  series  of  years,  the  renewed  attacks  upon  the 
doctrine  in  question  have  been  received,  is  of  itself 
auspicious.  It  indicates  at  least  a  removal  of  the  feverish 
jealousy  upon  the  subject,  which  at  one  time  was  re- 
markable ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind  the 
present  period  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  more  favour- 
able to  the  calm  and  equitable  investigation  of  the 
question  than  any  of  recent  occurrence.  In  the  former 
painful  controversy,  upon  which  our  objectors  lay  their 


*  Kidd  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  pp.  16, 17. 
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principal  emphasis,  there  were  besides  such  peculiarities 
as  are  never  likely  to  recur, — peculiarities  at  least  from 
which  the  present  undertaking  is  wholly  exempt. 

For  example ;  an  undue  prominence  was  then  given  to 
personal  considerations :  and,  as  always  occurs  in  such 
cases,  these  imparted  unusual  acerbity  to  the  discussion. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  the  denial  of  our  Lord's 
divine  filiation.  The  arguments  by  which  it  was  assailed 
were  merely  repetitions  of  what  had  been  alleged  by 
former  writers.  Nor  did  the  replies  or  rejoinders  sug- 
gest any  thing  material  which  had  not  in  substance  been 
advanced  ages  before.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  father  either  the  one  or  the  other 
upon  any  living  theologian.  To  the  mass  of  readers, 
however,  these  facts  were  unknown :  the  principal 
writers  on  each  side  were  men  of  great  and  merited 
influence:  the  views  which  they  espoused  became 
associated  in  the  minds  of  their  friends  with  their  per- 
sonal reputation :  and  thus  considerations  which  could 
not  fail  to  prejudice  and  exasperate  were  allowed  to 
supersede  the  pure  love  of  truth  and  lofty  impartiality. 
This  was  one  of  the  leading  errors  of  that  controversy ; 
and  in  general,  whatever  emotions  of  anger  or  resentment 
it  may  have  left  still  unsubdued,  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
traced  to  the  indulgence  of  this  gross,  but  by  no  means 
unconmion,  indiscretion. 

The  mode  in  which  the  former  discussion  was  carried 
on  was  another  circumstance  which  exerted  an  imhappy 
influence  upon  its  spirit.  That  a  great  book  is  a  great 
evil  is  a  maxim,  in  spite  of  its  venerable  age  and  its  all  but 
universal  acceptance,  more  remarkable  for  its  euphony 
than  for  its  truth.  Of  such  a  book  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune, especially  in  the  present  age,  is  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  read.     But  of  positive  evil,  as  all  who  have 
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had  experience  in  the  matter  will  allow,  the  large 
amount  is  effected,  not  by  great  but  by  small  books.  It 
certainly  is  so  in  controversy ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  the  discussion  in  question  that 
it  was  a  war  of  pamphlets.  Every  one  can  write  a 
pamphlet ;  but  then  a  pamphlet  must  be  vivacious,  and 
harmless  vivacity  is  not  a  talent  of  common  occurrence. 
Sarcastic  and  vituperative  personalities  are,  however, 
attainable  and  negotiable  substitutes,  and,  in  the  case 
before  us,  these  unhappily  were  not  wanting.  On 
either  hand  irritating  papers  were  put  forth;  and  to 
the  more  discreet  and  pious  of  their  writers  still  sur- 
viving, it  must  be  the  highest  satis&ction  that,  for  the 
most  part,  their  productions  are  now  forgotten. 

Of  the  present  volume,  little,  it  is  presimied,  need  be 
said  in  these  respects.  Of  personal  partisanship  it 
knows  nothing ;  to  patronage,  properly  so  called,  it  is 
equally  a  stranger ;  while  its  writer  is  an  individual  so 
obscure  that  few  indeed  will  feel  concerned  on  personal 
grounds  for  the  failure  or  the  success  of  his  argument.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  reader  has  here  a  book  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  faults,  was  neither  hastily 
written,  nor  hastily  published ;  one  which,  without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  brilliancy,  has  cost,  at  intervals, 
the  labour  of  years ;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  would 
never  have  seen  the  light  could  its  writer  suppose  it 
justly  exceptionable  by  any  class  or  party  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Here,  therefore,  the  great  occasions  of 
disturbed  and  unquiet  feeling  in  the  former  case  are 
entirely  cut  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  thoughtful  reference  to  that 
controversy  suggests  a  train  of  solemn  and  tender  re- 
flections which  can  scarcely  be  encouraged  without 
advantage.     With  few  exceptions,  the  principal  writers 
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on  that  occasion  have  passed  from  this  clouded  and 
uncertain  state  into  the  clear  light  of  eternity.  How 
vain  to  their  spirits  will  now  appear  every  thing  but  the 
truth !  What  to  them  is  the  learning  of  mortals  ?  What 
the  acuteness  of  intellect,  the  play  of  fancy,  the  flash  of 
wit?  What  the  utmost  attainable  amount  of  human 
reputation  ?  How  far  below  scorn  will  they  count  all 
controversy  not  purely  devised  and  purely  conducted ; 
and  to  their  lofty  and  refined  perceptions,  what  mere 
child's  play  will  seem  the  most  skilful  and  triumphant 
exhibitions  of  theological  gladiatorship !  Such  thoughts, 
properly  cherished,  "  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land,"  will  cool  down  the  heat  and  distemper ature 
of  passion ;  and,  beyond  a  present  happy  influence,  may 
assist  to  prepare  for  that  solemn  but  inevitable  event, 
of  which  we  are  thus  forcibly  reminded. 

So  far  for  the  principal  objections  to  which  our 
undertaking  may  be  thought  liable.  The  remaining 
topics  which  require  attention  may  be  more  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  As  in  general  the  persons  most  interested  in 
this  inquiry  are  Trinitarians,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  orthodoxy  are  not  here  brought  into  question.  Yet 
since  these  in  reality  give  its  highest  importance  to  the 
more  direct  subject  of  investigation,  it  has  been  the 
object  throughout  to  supply  collateral  arguments  in  their 
favour;  and  especially  to  place  the  filiation  of  our 
Lord's  divine  nature  in  a  position  of  proper  subserviency 
and  support  of  his  eternal  Deity.  Never  was  the  mind 
of  the  writer  so  deeply  impressed  with  that  great  doc- 
trine, in  respect  of  its  absolute  certainty,  its  vast  moment, 
and  the  conclusiveness  and  amount  of  its  proofs ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  many  infirmities,  where  his  interest 
might  possibly  have  flagged  in  the  question  immediately 
entertained,  be  has  b^en  sustained  and  impelled  by  the 
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humble  hope  of  accumulating  and  illustrating  the  evi- 
dence of  the  glorious  and  ineffable  Godhead  of  Christ. 

Considerable  care  has  been  exercised  to  avoid  making 
any  of  the  following  reasoning  dependent  upon  doubtful 
scriptural  readings ;  and  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  ever 
having  cited  a  justly  suspected  passage,  without  duly 
apprising  his  readers  of  the  fact,  nor  imder  any  circum- 
stances of  having  employed  a  text  of  this  description  as 
a  ground  of  other  than  hypothetical  argument.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  propriety  and  discretion 
of  great  caution  in  this  respect;  and  whatever  im- 
pression an  unscrupulous  polemic  may  produce  on  the 
uninformed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  with  persons 
of  discrimination  no  writer,  and  especially  no  contro- 
versial writer,  is  likely  to  gain  credit,  who  eagerly  and 
wittingly  compels  into  the  service  of  his  argument 
passages  of  questionable  genuineness. 

In  prosecuting  the  present  inquiry,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  labours  of  preceding  authors  upon  the  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  they  could  be  rendered  available.  The 
writer  has  also  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  several 
other  eminent  divines  and  critics,  particularly  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith.  Although  in  several  instances 
he  has  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  this 
admirable  theologian,  yet  to  his  great  work  on  The 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah^  the  author  has  been 
indebted  for  a  number  of  suggestions,  the  full  amount 
and  value  of  which  he  himself  is  probably  not  able  to 
appreciate  ;  and  particularly  for  a  model  which,  however 
inadequately  employed,  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  single  cause  to  whatever  small  degree  of  merit  the 
present  dissertation  may  be  thought  to  possess.  The 
reader,  as  he  proceeds,  will  find  acknowledgments  to 
other  distinguished  writers. 
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For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  passages  hereafter  quoted 
from  ancient  and  foreign  writers,  are  generally  given  in 
translations  only.  This  is  not  the  plan  that  best  ac- 
corded with  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  nor  that  which 
would  have  been  adopted,  had  there  not  seemed  a  sort 
of  necessity  in  the  case.  As  it  is,  however,  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  ensure  fidelity  in  these  renderings. 
Each  passage,  besides  an  independent  translation,  has 
since  been  collated,  where  it  was  possible,  with  the  ver- 
sion of  some  approved  scholar ;  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances the  latter  has  substantially  been  preferred. 
Thus,  for  example,  most  of  the  citations  from  Philo 
Judaeus  are  given  almost  literally  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's 
**  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah."  The  passages 
from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  have  been  compared  with 
Archbishop  Wake's  version;  and  the  renderings  of 
Dr.  Burton,  Bishop  Kaye,  and  others  have  been  freely 
employed  to  give  clearness  and  accuracy  to  many  of  the 
citations  from  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writings.  Ex- 
cept, however,  where  the  translations  are  acknowledged 
as  literally  quoted,  the  writer  himself  must  remain 
responsible  for  their  correctness.  The  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  the  editions  employed  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  list  of  authors  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
volume. 

And  here,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Philo 
Judaeus,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  since  the 
Note  (B),  on  the  character  of  that  individual  was  printed 
off,  the  writer,  for  the  first  time,  has  met  with  Bryant's 
Tract  upon  the  subject.  His  theory  is,  that  Philo  was 
a  learned  Jew,  well  versed  in  Christianity,  who,  though 
he  had  hardened  his  heart  against  its  divine  claims,  did 
not  scruple  to  borrow  both  from  its  doctrines  and  its 
morality.     The  principal  argument  in  support  qf  this 
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conjecture  is  founded  upon  the  similarity  between  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  Philo  and  in  those  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  a  mode  of  treating  a  question  to  be 
determined  according  to  individual  tastes  and  percep* 
tions ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  of  great  importance  for 
the  writer  to  say  that  his  own  preconceptions  remain 
undisturbed,  since  what  appears  to  him  fanciftd  and  un- 
satisfactory may  wear  a  very  different  aspect  to  a  mind 
of  different  complexion  or  temperament.  Still,  having 
said  thus  much,  the  reader  will  not  expect  that  he 
should  at  present  offer  any  tother  remarks  upon  the 
subject. 

Principally  with  a  view  to  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  text  throughout  the  following  argument,  several 
critical  dissertations,  and  other  passages  comparatively 
excursive,  have  been  thrown  into  notes  ;  the  more  volu- 
minous being  supplementary  to  the  sections  to  which 
they  severally  belong.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
notes  are  of  less  importance  than  the  text,  or  that  they 
are  unessential  to  the  completeness  of  the  argument.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  writer  the  very  opposite  is  the  fact, 
and  hence  he  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  especially  to 
the  critical  reader,  that  in  general  they  should  be  read 
at  the  places  where  their  references  occur. 

A  recital  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  fol- 
lowing work  has  been  prosecuted,  would  probably  fail  to 
interest  any  one,  much  less  to  mitigate  the  judgments 
which  may  be  passed  upon  it.  Did  the  occasion  admit, 
it  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
writer  that  the  world  should  be  told  with  what  kind- 
ness and  encouragement  the  announcement  of  his  un- 
dertaking has  been  hailed,  and  how  deeply  he  is  indebted 
to  the  good  oflSces  of  several  highly  valued  friends.  Still, 
he  does  himself  no  more  than  justice  in  appropriating 
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the  language  of  an  illustrious  prelate  of  the  Anglican 
church : — 

''Habes  quod  a  me,  homine  mediocris  ingenii  et 
doctrinae,  modicas  Bibliothecae  Domino,  valetudinario, 
domesticis  curis  impedito, — ac  denique  procul  a  con- 
suetudine  doctorum  Virorum  agente,  tanquam  literati 
orbis  exule,  praestari  potuit." 

The  foregoing  is  faith^illj  descriptive  of  the  writer's 
circumstances.  The  following,  from  the  same  composi- 
tion, is  not  less  true  to  his  feelings : — *^  Si  quid  autem 
tibi,  veritatis  et  pietatis  studiose  Lector,  ad  fidem  tuam 
confirmandum,  base  nostra  profuerint,  erit,  de  quo  et  tu, 
et  ipse  Deo  Opt.  Max.  gratias  agamus.  Laboris  mei 
pretium  hoc  unum  abs  te  expeto,  (hoc  ver6  vehementer 
expeto,)  ut  in  precibus  tuis  mei  peccatoris  meorumque 
interdum  memor  sis.  Vale  in  Christo  Servatore,  Do- 
mino Deoque  nostro." — Bishop  Bull.  Prof,  in  Defens, 
Fid,  Niccen, 
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were  to  reflect  on  the  providence  of  God,  492 — No  objection  to 
the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  that  they  were  neither  biblical 
critics  nor  philosophers. — Conclusion,  493. 

'     Note  (U).    Extracts  from  modern  Confessions  of  Faiths  S^c,  A95, 

The  Augsburgh  Confession,  495 — The  Confession  of  Saxony— of 
^  Wirtemburg— of  Frederick  Count  Palatine,  &c. — The  Helvetic 
Confession — The  Galilean  Confession— The  Belgic  Confession, 
496 — The  Czengerine  Confession — The  second  Article  of  the 
English  Church — The  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Assembly's  larger  Catechism. 
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AN  INQUIRY 

INTO   THE  DOCTRINE   OF   THE   ETERNAL 
SONSHIP  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION  I. 

STATEMENT   OF    THE    QUESTION,  WITH    SUGGESTIONS   ON 

ITS   IMPORTANCE. 

In  the  present  inquiry,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
contemplated  as  ''  perfect  God,  and  perfect  man :  of  a 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting;  who,  al- 
though he  be  God  and  man,  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ." 

In  this  mixed  nature  he  is  distinguished  by  various 
names  and  appeUations;  such  as,  "God, — Lord, — ^the 
Word, — the  Son  of  God, — the  Son  of  man, — Christ, — 
and  Jesus.'*  These  may  be  ranged  under  two  general 
heads.  The  one  includes  such  as  belong  to  his  pre- 
existent  state ;  the  other,  such  as  apply  to  his  complex 
person  alone. 

The  divine  titles  of  our  Lord  are  independent  of  the 
economy  of  redemption,  and,  apart  from  all  official  rela- 
tions and  prerogatives,  pertain  to  his  eternal  nature. 
^  B 
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He  is  thus  made  known,  either  in  his  personal  divinity, 
or  in  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  the  ever- 
blessed  and  adorable  Trinity.  Thus,  in  the  one  respect 
he  is  styled  "Jehovah, — the  great  God ;"  in  the  other, 
"  the  Word  of  God ;"  and  had  he  never  condescended  to 
our  nature,  these  names  and  titles  would  have  be^i  per- 
fectly appropriate. 

The  second  class  of  appellations  by  which  our  Lord  is 
distinguished  originated  in  his  incarnation,  and  describe 
him  as  Mediator,  in  his  person,  offices,  or  work.  It  is  a 
common  inaccuracy,  and  one  which  has  led  to  much 
false  reasoning,  to  confine  them  to  his  humanity.  For 
such  a  restriction  we  have  no  scriptural  warrant.  His 
Deity  may  be  contemplated  apart  from  his  human  nature, 
because  it  existed  from  eternity  in  its  pure  and  uncreated 
spirituality;  but  the  humanity,  except  ex  hypolhesi,  is 
not  separable  from  the  Deity.  Hence  the  titles  which 
originated  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  embrace  both 
God  and  man  in  the  one  complex  person. 

The  principal  question  for  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  is.  To  which  of  these  two  classes  does  the 
title  of  Son  of  God  belong  ?  By  some,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  incarnation,  and,  in  one  re- 
spect or  another,  to  be  dependent  upon  the  hypostatical 
union.  By  others,  it  is  alleged  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
existent  state  of  our  Lord,  and  to  be  properly  descriptive 
of  pure  Deity.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  explained  in  a 
loose  metaphorical  sense ;  in  the  other,  its  assigned  sig- 
nification is  strict  and  literal. 

Upon  the  admission  of  the  latter  interpretation,  the 
term  suggests  a  natural  and  eternal  relation.  Where 
there  is  a  Son  truly  divine,  there  must  be  an  eternal 
Sonship.  The  subject  is  supposed  to  be  more  frdly 
brought  before  us  in  the  begetting  of  the  first  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  being  begotten  of  the  second.  But 
as  these  expressions  are  somewhat  uncouth,  the  word 
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generation  has  been  employed  to  indicate  the  act  of 
begetting  on  the  part  of  the  one,  and  the  state  of  being 
begotten  in  the  subsistence  of  the  other.  The  propriety 
of  the  phrases  *'  eternal  sonship  *'  and  "  eternal  gener-* 
ation,"  must  depend  upon  the  scriptural  sense  of  the 
tide  "  Son,"  and  its  equiyalents ;  and  this  it  is  our 
object,  if  possible,  to  ascertain. 

There  exists  almost  as  much  difference  of  judgment 
upon  the  importance,  as  upon  the  truth,  of  this  doctrine. 
Tliose  theologians  who  take  the  affirmatiye  view,  gene- 
rally regard  it  as  of  high  moment.  Of  the  advocates  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  some  have  gone  so  fiir  on  the  other 
hand  as  to  represent  it  as  a  subject  of  mere  strife  of 
words;  a  question  rather  belonging  to  the  philologist 
than  to  the  theologian.  Its  real  value  will  hereafter  be 
considered  at  large ;  yet,  before  we  proceed  further,  it 
seems  desirable  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  which  may 
tend  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  inquiry.* 

We  may  venture  at  least  to  affirm,  that  the  discussion 
in  which  we  are  about  to  engage  is  not  one  of  mere 


*  In  that  religions  commnnity  of  which  the  writer  has  the  pri- 
vilege to  be  a  member,  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  eternal  Sonship 
of  Christ  has  of  late  years  been  demanded  from  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  This  requisition,  though  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
formulas  which,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  maintained  among 
us,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  censure ;  ostensibly  at 
least,  on  account  of  the  trivial  character  of  the  doctrine.  Upon  no 
other  ground,  indeed,  is  this  demand  assailable ;  for  it  will  not  be 
questioned,  that  on  all  important  subjects,  the  Ministers  of  any 
section  of  the  Christian  church  are  bound  to  secure  unanimity  in 
the  public  instructions  of  those  whom  they  admit  to  a  share  of  their 
labours.  These  suggestions  therefore  are  not  without  practical  in- 
terest ;  and  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  it  would  be  a  source  of  no 
common  satis&ction,  should  any  remarks,  either  here  or  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  his  undertaking,  tend  to  confirm  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  their  flocks  towards  the  venerable  Pastors  with 
whom  this  requisition  originated,  and  by  whom  it  is  enforced. 
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philology.  The  terms  by  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  distinguished  are  certainly  designed  to  convey  some 
distinct  ideas.  The  several  aspects  under  which  he  is 
presented  to  our  contemplation  account  for  the  variety 
and  number  of  his  titles ;  and  though  they  may  vary  in 
the  degree  of  their  importance,  none  can  justly  be 
accounted  trivial.  The  loss  of  any  one  would  leave  us 
without  an  appellation  by  which  to  describe  our  Re- 
deemer under  some  particular  phasis  of  his  character ; 
and  so  far,  the  evangelical  nomenclature  would  be  in- 
complete. Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  prin- 
cipal title  involved  in  the  present  inquiry,  that  it  has 
some  meaning,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  empty  sound,  is  too 
apparent  to  be  reasonably  questioned. 

Let  the  phrase  "  Son  of  God  "  be  seriously  considered 
in  its  naked  import,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  grandeur  and  distinction.  Man,  in 
his  highest  state  of  glory,  whether  contemplated  as 
coming  directly  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  or  as  re- 
deemed, and  renewed,  and  presented  &ultless  before  the 
throne  of  his  Saviour  with  exceeding  joy,  can  attain 
to  no  eminence  beyond  that  which  such  an  appellation 
involves.  Angels,  the  most  exalted  of  created  intelli- 
gences, have  no  designation  more  honourable.  And  if, 
when  applied  to  the  creature,  it  transcends  every  other 
distinction,  it  is  obvious  that  its.  application  in  a  sense 
far  higher,  and  one  altogether  unapproachable,  must  be 
worthy  of  our  most  profoimd  and  most  reverent  inves- 
tigation. The  mysteriousness  of  the  person  of  Christ 
gives  value  and  interest  to  the  smallest  measure  of 
information  respecting  it  which  the  word  of  God  affords ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the  title  under 
consideration  is  too  eminent  not  to  suggest  some 
views  which  no  other  can  supply.  If  we  can  succeed 
in  bringing  these  into  prominence,  and  in  realizing  a 
corresponding  impression  upon  our  minds  and  hearts. 
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such  a  result  will  amply  reward  a  deliberate  and  thought- 
ful examination.  An  inquiry  which  has  such  a  design, 
and  such  a  tendency»  will  not,  by  any  derout  spirit,  be 
deemed  insignificant. 

It  is  equally  plain,  that  the  title  describes  a  rela- 
tion, and  that  between  persons  no  less  august  than 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  God  the  Father.  If  it  have 
pleased  God  thus  to  reveal  an  eternal  relation  subsisting 
in  the  Deity,  it  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  to  receive  his 
commimication  with  reverence  and  docility.  To  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  relation,  or  to  affix  to  the  term 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  a  meaning  totally  distinct  from, 
and  vastly  inferior  to,  ihat  which  divine  wisdom  in- 
tended, is  indisputably  a  serious  error.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  appellation  in  question  belong  to  Christ's 
complex  person  only,  and,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  de- 
scribe merely  an  economical  relation,  or  the  mode  of  his 
human  production,  it  is  an  error  not  less  serious  to 
assign  to  him  in  Ms  pure  Deity  a  character  which  he 
could  not  sustain  without  derogation  from  his  dignity,  or 
to  interpret  an  exclusive  title  of  the  evangelical  economy 
as  descriptive  of  his  eternal  and  inscrutable  nature. 

And  as  the  appellation  "  Son  "  is  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  the  correct  expo- 
sition of  many  passages  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
accurate  apprehension  of  its  signification.  Even  a  cur- 
sory reader  will  discern  that  such  passages  frequently 
possess  peculiar  interest,  and  are  designed  to  convey 
vivid  ideas  of  the  infinite  love  of  God,  the  exalted  glory 
of  our  Redeemer,  the  special  reasons  for  trust  in  the 
evangelical  covenant,  the  aggravated  guilt  of  those  who 
reject  the  salvation  of  Christ,  and  topics  of  a  like  order. 
In  many  of  these  examples  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  colour  of  the  argument  is  determined  mainly  by  the 
sense  assigned  to  the  title  in  question ;  and  though  they 
can  never  be  wholly  divested  of  their  interest,  yet  the 
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class  of  feelings  which  they  excite  with  one  interpretation 
is  widely  different  from  those  which  result  from  the 
other.  It  would  anticipate  the  succeeding  illustrations, 
were  we,  in  this  place,  to  cite  the  passages  which  would 
most  fully  impress  this  fact  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
But  no  reflecting  Christian  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
verifying  it  for  himself. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  that  the 
difference  between  those  who  affirm  and  those  who 
deny  the  eternal  filiation  of  our  Lord,  is  not  confined  to 
that  doctrine,  but  extends  to  the  laws  of  scriptural 
inquiry  and  interpretation.  We  have  not  merely  to 
examine  the  statements  of  the  word  of  God,  but  to 
determine  also  on  the  means  for  ascertaining  their  sig- 
nification. The  same  principles  are  here  involved,  as 
in  the  main  branches  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  one  ever 
denied  the  doctrine  before  us,  who  did  not  employ  a 
style  of  reasoning  which  its  advocates,  in  general,  have 
regarded  as  forbidden.  If  the  former  be  correct,  the 
other  class  are  popishly  exclusive  in  their  mode  of  treat- 
ing scripture ;  if  the  latter,  then  are  their  antagonists 
culpably  latitudinarian. 

By  those  who  reject  the  divine  filiation  of  Christ, 
it  has  been  represented  as  a  doctrine  which  directly 
tends  to  Arianism.  The  like  charge  has  been  retorted 
by  its  defenders,  and  in  both  cases,  it  may  be  believed, 
with  equal  sincerity.  One  or  the  other  of  these  allega-? 
tions  is  true ;  for  he  who  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity 
makes  one  mistake,  is  naturally  open  to  others;  and 
that  not  merely  from  the  generative  power  of  error, 
but  &om  the  rupture  of  that  harmony  and  proportion 
by  which  the  subordinate  truths  of  this  doctrine  are 
mutually  upheld  and  defended.  An  incorrect  judgment 
on  the  question  before  us,  if  regarded  neither  in  its 
principles  nor  in  its  tendency,  and  considered  as  abso- 
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lutely  insulated,  vrovld  be  of  less  moment ;  but  in  its 
connexion  with  errors  greater  in  themselves,  and  fatal  to 
human  salvation,  it  is  obviously  of  very  high  conse- 
quence. 

Indeed  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  which 
our  present  subject  is  capable,  and  one  in  which  it  pro- 
bably has  been  treated  with  the  smallest  measure  of 
justice,  respects  the  controversy  on  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
Almost  all  parties  have  united  in  abandoning  the  title 
before  us,  to  the  mercy  of  the  most  uncertain  interpre- 
tatipn,  and  have  thus  given  up  what,  to  at  least  one 
class  of  expositors,  would  be  an  impregnable  defence 
against  the  assaults  of  Socinianism.  For  if  the  term 
"Son  of  Grod"  is  precisely  declarative  of  our  Lord's 
eternal  divinity,  then  is  that  great  doctrine  declared,  I  had 
almost  said,  in  every  page  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
a  believer  in  this  truth,  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  question 
of  small  moment,  whether  we  shall  thus  accumulate  its 
evidence,  or  whether  we  shall  be  compelled  to  decline  a 
class  of  proofs  so  numerous,  as  such  an  exposition  would 
supply. 

The  subject  is  too  weighty  for  palliation  or  disguise. 
We  must  not  attempt  to  conceal  it,  that  the  difference 
between  tiiose  who  hold  and  those  who  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  divine  Sonship,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
aderable.  In  some  respects,  it  is  extreme :  as  a  natural 
consequence,  we  are  laid  open  to  tlie  attacks  of  Soci- 
nianized  infiideHty,  and  in  the  same  proportion  are  our 
defences  enfeebled.  Few  things  would  be  more  desira- 
ble than . unanimity  upon  this  question;  and  the  only 
unanimity  which  can  avail  us,  is  to  be  attained  by  care- 
ful and  dispassionate  investigation.  The  most  humble 
efforts  towards  such  an  end,  provided  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  not  injudicious,  will  be  valued  by  the 
sincere  lover  of  divine  truth ;  and  to  such  it  is  that  the 
present  effort  is  commended. 
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There  is  one  consideration  which  will  dispose  a 
benevolent  mind  to  welcome  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  before  us.  I  allude  to  its  prevalence  at  all 
periods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  not,  and  it  never 
was,  characteristic  of  an  isolated  body  of  Christians :  it 
belongs  to  the  universal  church.  A  particular  part  of 
the  following  treatise  will  be  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  this  fact.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  what  indeed 
is  well  known,  that  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith 
which  obtain  among  British  Christians,  do  unequivocally 
acknowledge  Christ  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God ;  while 
the  dissentients  firom  this  opinion,  however  eminent  as 
individual  Christians  or  theologians,  are,  after  all,  but 
exceptions.  This  is  not  alleged  in  proof  of  the  doctrine ; 
yet  it  would  be  a  melancholy  consideration  that,  in  the 
present  era  of  extensive  inquiry,  and  with  all  the  aids 
which  the  research  and  wisdom  of  ages  can  supply,  we 
should  yet,  upon  this  point,  be  so  generally  in  error. 

Such  considerations,  cursorily  suggested,  with  the 
hope  that  the  reader  will  duly  expand  them  in  his  own 
mind,  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  present  inquiry  is  one  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. The  refusal  to  admit  this  fact  may  rationally 
be  concluded  to  indicate  the  want  of  investigation  ade- 
quate to  the  subject,  and  so  far  may  lead  us  to  distrust 
the  soundness  of  a  theology  thus  shortsighted.  The 
alternative  would  be^  the  far  more  serious  charge  of 
disingenuousness. 
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INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  ETERNAL  SONSHIP  OF  OUR  LORD,  WITH  RE- 
MARKS UPON  THE  EVIDENCE  PROPER  TO  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  main  argument  against  the  divine  filiation  of 
Christ  is  as  ancient  as  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  down  to  our  own  times,  it  has  been  set  forth 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  urged  with  a  readiness  and 
frequency,  which  indicate  the  utmost  confidence  in  its 
conclusiveness.  But  by  those  who  take  the  opposite 
view  of  the  subject,  both  its  legitimacy  and  its  validity 
have  been  denied.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  real  value 
and  appropriateness,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place, 
to  subject  it  to  a  calm  and  attentive  examination.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  evident;  since,  upon  a  disputed 
question,  there  is  no  probability  of  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  unless  the  parties  can  agree  on  a 
common  medium  of  proof. 

That  the  reader  may  have  as  complete  a  view  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires,  we  annex  a  number  of  cita- 
tions, illustrative  of  the  argument  in  question.*  These, 
it  is  apprehended,  will  sufficiently  exhibit  the  variety  of 
form  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
present  it  in  its  utmost  force.  The  following  paragraph, 
selected  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  gives  its  substance. 
"  It  is  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  nature  pro- 
perly divine  should  be  begotten ;  since  begetting,  what- 
ever idea  is  annexed  to  it,  must  signify  some  kind  of 
production,  derivation,  and  inferiority ;  consequently,  that 
whatever  is  produced  must  have  a  beginning,  and  what- 
ever had  a  beginning  was  not  from  eternity,  "f 

•  See  note  (A).  f  Buck's  Dictionary.  Art,  Generation. 
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This  piece  of  reasoning,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  wholly 
independent  of  Scripture  testimony,  being  intended  to 
show,  that  in  the  ideas  severally  of  filiation  and  divinity, 
there  is  essential  incongruity ;  tfint,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  such  relation  can  exist  as  a  proper  divine 
Sonship ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
our  Lord  should  be  an  eternal  Son.  Now  without  in- 
quiring at  present  how  far  this  argument  is  tenable,  it  is 
worthy  of  some  consideration,  as  involving  a  principle  of 
great  importance  to  the  correct  apprehension  of  truth  in 
general,  and  more  especially  of  theological  truth.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  assumption,  that,  of  all  credible  doc- 
trines, the  agreement  is  ascertainable ;  and  that  therefore, 
where  we  are  unable  mutually  to  reconcile  two  propo- 
sitions, one  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  inquire,  how 
fer  a  perceptible  harmony  is  the  test  of  truth  ?  When, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  we  judge  two  propositions  to 
be  irreconcilable,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  one  of 
them  is  false?  And  are  we,  in  all  cases,  justified  in 
rejecting  a  doctrine,  the  agreement  of  which  with  other 
and  ascertained  doctrines  we  cannot  discern  ?  Whether 
our  assurance  of  the  latter  be  from  reason,  experience, 
or  revelation,  does  not  affect  the  principle.  Truth, 
through  whatever  medium  we  arrive  at  its  knowledge, 
in  its  nature  and  relations  is  the  same :  and  if  it  be  law^ 
to  reject  a  proposition,  because  we  cannot  make  it  har- 
monize with  a  statement  of  the  Bible,  it  is  equally  so, 
where  the  testing  truth  is  ascertained  by  reason  or  by 
experience.  This  inquiry,  therefore,  is  one  of  great 
amplitude,  comprehending  the  most  important  subjects 
of  human  credence.  The  present  remarks,  however, 
will  be  applicable  principally  to  theological  truth. 

Our  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  With  some  subjects, 
in  consequence  of  their  accessible  character,  and  the 
aptness  of  our  faculties  to  their  investigation,  we  are 
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well  acquainted.  Others  are  remote,  and  unsuited  to 
our  capacities ;  and  of  them  therefore,  our  knowledge 
is  exceedingly  scanty.  The  wide  difference  between  the 
two  suggests,  that  what  is  a  most  accurate  test  of  the 
one  may  possibly  prove  altogether  unsuitable  and  in- 
adequate to  the  other ;  and  that  such  is  the  fact,  we  are 
assured  by  the  experience  of  every  day. 

Let  us  add  an  iUustration  or  two  of  the  former  class 
of  truths. — We  are  qualified,  in  general,  to  decide  upon 
subjects  which  come  under  the  observation  of  our 
senses.  Of  these,  human  knowledge,  though  not  per- 
fect, is  yet  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Our 
competency  in  this  respect  is  recognised  by  Scripture ; 
and  hence  the  main  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Bible  are  of  this  order.  Such  especially  are  miracles. 
Whether  a  fact  alleged  to  have  taken  place  under  our 
immediate  observation,  really  did  take  place,  and  whether 
that  fact  was  of  a  natural  or  preternatural  character,  are 
questions  absolutely  determinable  by  human  judgment. 
Upon  all  such  relations,  the  testimony  of  our  senses  is 
so  fully  admitted  as  satisfactory,  that  whatever  it  con- 
tradicts, may  be  safely  repudiated  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
If,  for  instance,  the  Bible  is  said  to  affirm,  that  what 
appears  to  our  sight,  and  smell,  and  touch,  and  taste,  to 
be  bread,  is  nevertheless  bone,  and  blood,  and  cartilage, 
and  flesh ;  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  maintain, 
that  such  cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  and  that 
the  passages  supposed  to  make  such  a  declaration  are 
incorrectly  interpreted. 

On  historical  testimony,  we  are  also  allowed  to  be 
capable  of  forming  correct  conclusions;  and  hence, 
therefore,  is  derived  another  important  line  of  Scripture 
evidence.  We  know  the  circumstances  in  which  a  spec- 
tator is  qualified  to  judge  of  any  transaction ;  we  are 
certain  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  statements  of 
a  virtuous  man  are  worthy  of  credit ;   and   that,  so 
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prevailing  is  the  love  of  ease,  and  reputation,  and  life,  that 
no  one,  for  an  unprofitable  fable,  would  risk  these  and 
all  other  advantages.  Hence  we  receive  the  apostolic 
testimony  on  the  history  and  work  of  Christ.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  indeed,  to  a  much  smaller  amount,  is  ade- 
quate to  our  conviction.  Thus  if  some  interpreter  of 
prophecy  were  to  represent  Scripture  prediction  as  de- 
claring, that  in  the  year  1830,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
would  be  living,  in  grandeur  and  prosperity,  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  adjacent  regions,  we  should  be  per- 
fectly warranted,  apart  from  actual  investigation,  in  re- 
jecting such  an  interpretation,  simply  from  our  faith  in 
the  statements  of  ordinary  travellers. 

There  are  questions  of  morals,  which  n«y  be  decided 
in  an  equally  summary  way ;  since  some  of  the  laws  of 
our  moral  constitution  are  as  certain  and  as  unrepeal- 
able  as  the  laws  of  sense.  Were  it  alleged,  for  example, 
that  the  Bible  inculcated  the  commission  of  murder,  or 
of  theft,  or  the  dishonouring  of  parents,  we  might  law- 
fully resolve  beforehand  to  interpret  no  scripture  in  such 
a  sense.  One  of  the  evidences  of  revelation  is  to  be 
found  in  its  appeals  to  our  moral  instincts,  our  conscience 
of  good  and  evil,  in  its  broadest  delineations ;  and  what- 
ever is  opposed  to  these  cannot  be  received  as  a  divine 
communication. 

In  these,  and  the  like  cases,  where  the  appropriateness 
of  our  faculties,  and  the  adequacy  of  our  knowledge  is 
indisputable,  sensible  harmony  is  an  available  test  of 
truth  ;  and,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  refusing  credence  to  any  proposition  incon- 
gruous with  our  current  apprehensions.  But  here  we 
must  pause.  On  a  subject  which  we  do  not  understand, 
and  to  the  apprehension  of  which  our  faculties  are 
unapt,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide,  how  far  a  given 
proposition  agrees  with  acknowledged  truths ;  and  hence 
our  perceptions  of  harmony  are  no  longer  adequate  as 
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tests  of  truth.  Our  only  choice  is,  either  to  hold  the 
judgment  in  suspense,  or  to  seek  information  from  a 
higher  source. 

Of  all  subjects  which  belong  to  thi^  remote  and  inap- 
preciable class,  the  nature  of  God  is  the  most  eminent 
and  the  most  inscrutable.  It  is  not  enough  to  charac- 
terize our  faculties  as  feeble ;  we  are  absolutely  without 
the  faculty  by  which  this  lofty  subject  can  be  realized ; 
and  hence  are  as  incapable  of  independent  reasoning,  as 
is  a  man  destitute  of  some  bodily  sense,  respecting  the 
objects  with  which  that  sense  is  conversant. 

Some  illustration  of  our  condition  might  be  supplied  by 
an  attempt  to  give  to  a  blind  man  an  idea  of  the  nature 
and  relations  of  light  and  colours.  He  is  told,  for  ex- 
ample, that  light  is  colourless,  but  that  nevertheless,  by  the 
most  satisfactory  experiments,  it  is  proved  to  be  composed 
of  seven  colours ;  that  as  it  falls  upon  one  object,  one 
colour  only  is  perceptible  ;  another  object  is  tinged  by  a 
second ;  while,  in  a  third  instance,  the  blending  of  two 
or  more  may  be  detected.  He  is  unable  to  decide  on 
the  truth,  or  even  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  these 
propositions :  yet,  if  he  is  duly  sensible  of  the  imper- 
fection of  his  faculties,  and  has  no  personal  reason  to 
discredit  his  informant,  he  will  admit  the  existence  at 
least  of  a  substance  of  whose  nature  he  has  no  con- 
ception, and  of  phenomena,  wholly  distinct  &om  those  of 
the  objects  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

But  let  him  begin  to  reason  on  the  subject,  and  apply 
to  it  the  test  of  his  own  sensations  and  knowledge,  and 
the  result  will  be  very  different.  In  such  a  case  he  will 
probably  argue,  that  the  entire  representation  is  contra- 
dictory, and  of  consequence  impossible.  His  reasoning 
may  perhaps  shape  itself  into  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing. No  substance  at  one  and  the  same  time  can  be 
one  and  seven.  If  you  affirm  the  unity  of  light,  you 
give  up  its  septenity ;  if  the  septenity,  you  cannot  main- 
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tain  its  unity.  Let  it  be  replied,  that  seven  sounds  may 
be  so  blended  as  to  produce  one  sound,  and  seven  sub- 
stances, each  possessing  its  distinct  taste,  may  be  mixed 
so  as  to  produce  but  one  taste ;  and,  even  if  he  admit 
the  correctness  of  the  illustration,  he  will  deny  its  appo- 
siteness.  He  will  probably  rejoin,  that  you  must  prove 
that  seven  sounds  may  be  combined,  and  the  result  be 
silence ;  seven  flavours,  and  utter  insipidity.  The  only 
satisfactory  answer  is,  that  the  objects  of  vision  are 
wholly  dissimilar  from  those  of  taste  and  hearing ;  and 
that  these  representations,  though  strictly  and  demon- 
strably true,  are  such  as,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  faculty,  he  is  quite  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating. 

In  compassion  to  our  condition,  God  has  graciously 
granted  us  a  revelation  of  himself;  but  even  this  does 
not  obviate  our  difSculties;  since  its  design  is  not  to 
supply  us  with  new  faculties,  but  to  afford  that  infor- 
mation which,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  our  present 
faculties,  we  could  not  have  realized.  There  can  be  Ao 
doubt  also,  that  its  discoveries  are  partial  and  incomplete. 
Many  subjects,  had  they  been  stated,  our  mental  feeble- 
ness would  have  prevented  us  from  understanding ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  there  exist  moral  reasons  for 
the  concealment  of  many  others  of  a  less  recondite 
order.  Hence,  however  diligently  and  devoutly  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  scriptural  instruction,  the  divine 
nature  will  still  remain  shrouded  in  mystery,  or  rather 
"  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto." 

Let  it  be  recollected  also,  that  we  are  not  only 
destitute  of  faculties  suitable  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  God,  but  that  we  receive  Scripture  tes- 
timony upon  the  subject,  in  language  accommodated  to 
the  faculties  we  possess.  Carrying  out  the  foregoing 
illustration,  our  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  blind 
man,  to  whom  an  effort  should  be  made,  to  state  the 
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theory  of  optics  in  terms  belonging  to  that  of  music. 
Such  an  experiment,  unless  conducted  with  the  utmost 
caution,  could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  him  into  error ;  for 
he  would  argue,  that  as  he  perfectly  understood  the 
words,  he  was  competent  to  reason  and  decide  upon  the 
subject  to  which  they  were  applied.  It  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  explain  to  what  extent  he  might 
regard  these  terms  as  appropriate ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
as  soon  as  he  ventured  to  carry  his  notions  a  single 
step  beyond  this  limit,  he  would  £sdl  into  gross  absurdity. 

These  illustrations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  which  of 
itself  indeed  is  all  but  self-evident, — that  the  nature  of 
God  is  so  remote  from  the  range  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  so  inscrutable  by  the  faculties  of  man,  that  the 
doctrines  which  respect  it  can  never  be  safely  tested  by 
our  perceptions  of  harmony.  In  a  degree,  this  is  true 
of  every  doctrine  of  pure  revelation.  Our  disposition  to 
receive  it  may  be  confirmed  by  the  perception  of  its 
agreement  with  ascertained  truth ;  but  our  credence 
is  demanded  on  a  higher  ground.  Faith  respects  tes- 
timony ;  and  its  subjects  claim  our  submission,  not 
because  we  can  discern  their  congruity,  but  simply 
because  they  are  revealed.  And  there  are  no  truths  to 
which  this  rule  is  so  applicable  as  those  which  respect 
the  divine  substance,  nor  any  in  treating  of  which  our 
non-adherence  to  it  exposes  us  to  errors  more  pernicious. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  question.  That 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  an  ordinary  truth  is 
ascertained  is  often  long  and  elaborate ;  and  between  the 
initial  and  final  points  there  intervene  many  other  truths, 
through  the  apprehension  of  each  of  which  the  mind 
regularly  and  consecutively  proceeds  to  the  object  of  its 
inquiry.  But  should  one  link  of  this  chain  be  dropped, 
should  one  of  the  intervening  doctrines  be  lost  or  vitiated, 
the  entire  process  becomes  useless;  and  no  effort  of 
human  ingenuity  will  avail  to  set  forth  the  connexion 
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between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  or  to  render 
the  latter  a  subject  of  legitimate  demonstration. 

In  ascertaining  the  harmony  of  revealed  truth,  there 
is  a  somewhat  similar  process.  Intervening  truths  are 
usually  essential  to  complete  perception;  and  without 
these,  our  efforts  to  discern  the  connexion  which  we 
seek  are  fruitless.  The  difference  here,  however,  is,  that 
both  the  doctrines  to  be  harmonized,  and  the  medium 
doctrines  by  which  the  harmony  is  ascertained,  are  not 
of  human  discovery,  but  of  divine  testimony.  If  then 
it  please  God  to  conceal  the  intermediate  truths,  it  is 
plain  that  the  connexion  sought  must  remain  undis- 
covered. An  illustration  will  perhaps  render  this  fact 
more  intelligible.  "  God  is  just : "  this  is  a  doctrine, 
alike  of  Scripture  and  of  natural  religion.  "God 
justifies  a  sinner;"  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  re- 
velation alone ;  and  by  no  unaided  power  of  the  human 
intellect  would  it  ever  have  been  discovered.  Here 
then  are  two  doctrines,  which,  detached  from  their 
instituted  connexion,  we  should  at  once  have  pronounced 
irreconcilable ;  and,  had  no  intermediate  truth  been 
revealed,  we  could  never  have  apprehended  their  har- 
mony. But  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  made  known,  and  with  this  medium  their 
connexion  instantly  becomes  apparent.  For  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  indebted  to  revelation  equally  with  either  of 
the  others ;  and  apart  from  its  discoveries  their  harmony 
therefore  must  have  remained  concealed.  But  in  other 
cases,  God  has  not  revealed  the  medium  truth,  and  the 
doctrines  which  it  alone  could  reconcile  appear  ab- 
solutely contradictory.  Thus  is  it  with  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, and  the  moral  agency  of  man.  It  is  probable, 
that  here  the  Holy  Spirit  could  make  known  some 
third  doctrine,  now  inconceivable,  which  would  at  once 
remove  all  the  apparent  discrepanc3r>  But  that  he  has 
thought  fit  to  withhold;   and  hence   the   research  of 
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man  has  proved  without  ayail  to  Olustrate  the  hannony 
of  these  doctrines.  It  is  therefore  no  sound  argument 
against  any  proposition  of  this  class,  that  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  its  congruity  with  acknowledged  truth ;  nor 
even  that  it  seems  contradictory  to  a  plain  statement  of 
Scripture ;  imless  indeed  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that 
Grod  has  revealed  every  associated  truth,  and  that,  in 
this  respect,  revelation  is  incapable  of  addition.  There 
may  be  other  reasons  for  discrediting  a  doctrine;  but  of 
itself  this  argument  is  plainly  inconclusive.  If  then  it 
be  granted,  that  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ  is  humanly 
irreconcilable  with  his  proper  eternity,  such  a  fiust  by  no 
means  proves  that  each  may  not  be  true.  Till  we  can 
affirm  that  Grod  has  made  known,  upon  the  pre-existent 
nature  of  our  Lord,  every  thing  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  know,  no  apparent  discrepancies  in  doctrines 
alleged  to  be  revealed,  will  justify  their  rejection.  Our 
affirmation  or  denial  of  them  must  rest  on  other  grounds. 
These  considerations  will  perhaps  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  evince  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  under 
consideration.  But  the  subject  assumes  a  more  impres- 
sive and  appreciable  form,  if  we  remark  the  extent  to 
which  this  reasoning  may  be  carried  out.  Let  it  once 
be  admitted,  that  we  have  a  right  to  reject  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divine  ffiiation,  because  we  cannot  make  it 
harmonize  with  that  of  his  Deity ;  and  the  rule  which  we 
thus  assume  for  ourselves  we  cannot  justly  deny  to 
others.  Before  we  urge  this  argument,  let  us  therefore 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  use  of  which  it  is  capable. 
The  following,  for  instance,  are  strict  parallels.  A 
father  must  precede  a  son ;  therefore  there  cannot  be 
an  eternal  son.  A  mind  must  precede  its  expression ; 
therefore  there  cannot  be  an  eternal  word.*    Again: 

*  This  topic  it  Teiy  sadsfiictorily  illustrated,  in  an  able  **  Dissert 
tation  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rer.  A.  Scott, 
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generation  implies  derivation  or  production;  but  a 
being  derived  or  produced  cannot  be  eternal ;  therefore 
the  Son  is  not  eternal.  Spiration  or  procession  implies 
derivation;  but  a  being  derived  cannot  be  eternal; 
therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  eternal. 

Still  further :  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is 
clearly  revealed.  But  to  a  certain  class  of  theologians, 
it  appears  contradictory,  that,  in  the  one  Divine  Essence, 
there  shoidd  be  three  personal  distinctions.  They 
therefore  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  suf- 
fering of  an  innocent  person  in  the  room  of  the  guilty, 
they  deem  inconsistent  with  the  divine  equity;  they 
therefore  deny  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ.  They  cannot  reconcile  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked  with  the  b^gnity  of  God;  they  hold 
themselves  at  liberty  therefore  to  repudiate  that  doctrine. 
Other  reasoners,  under  the  pressure  of  the  same  diffi- 
culties»  with  less  skill  but  more  boldness,  assume  the 
alternative,  and  pronounce  the  Bible  to  be  a  clumsy  and 
incredible  imposture. 

By  some  it  is  assumed,  as  a  principle  in  philosophy, 
that  a  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature  is  impossible. 
But  as  the  Bible  affirms  the  occurrence  of  miracles, 
they  either,  like  Hume,  take  refiige  in  Deism,  or  adopt 
the  accommodation  of  modern  neology,  and  explain  all 
scripture  miracles  into  singular  coincidences,  of  whid& 
crafty,  but,  on  the  whole,  well-meaning  men,  dexterously 
availed  themselves. 

But  we  must  not  pause  here.  There  are  natural 
attributes  of  God,  equally  open  to  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning.  Take,  for  instance,  the  divine  ubiquity. 
We  believe  that  God  is  everywhere  present;  in  the 


pp.  11,  12  :  and  in  a  yaluable  Review  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  inserted  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine  for  March, 
1833,  p.  207. 
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lowest  dungeon  of  the  prisoner,  and  among  the  burning 
stars;  equaJIy  in  the  void  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
universe,  and  in  the  most  teeming  hanrests  of  animated 
life;  with  the  desolate  wanderer  upon  earth,  and  the 
rapt  seraph  in  heaven.  We  believe  of  Him,  that  he  is 
not  a  part  here  and  a  part  there,  but  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely without  parts ;  and  that  where  he  exists  he  exists 
in  infinite  perfection.  We  deny  all  division  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  yet  we  believe  it,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  present  in  every  point  of  un- 
bounded space.  But  this  is  contradictory  to  every  mode 
of  existence  of  which  we  can  conceive.  Embarrassed 
by  the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject,  Faustus  Socinus 
denied  the  proper  omnipresence  of  (rod ;  a  theologian 
of  the  same  school,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  attri- 
buted to  the  Deity  a  locality,  such  as  that  of  human 
existence;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  modem  Socino- 
materialists  amounts  to  much  the  same.  But  if  God  is 
essentially  an  infinite  Being,  the  denial  of  his  ubiquity 
is,  in  fact,  a  denial  of  his  existence ;  and  thus  does  the 
principle  under  consideration  lead  to  the  last  stage  of 
human  unbelief, — ^the  cold  and  lifeless  gulf  of  atheism.* 


*  **  The  atheist  discovers  a  great  many  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities in  the  very  notion  and  idea  of  a  Ood,  or  of  an  eternal, 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  omniscient  Being.  For  to  be  without  a 
cause,  and  without  a  beginning ;  without  time,  and  without  suc- 
cession ;  to  be  present  everywhere,  and  to  fill  all  places,  and  yet 
to  have  no  parts,  no  extension ;  to  be  able  to  create  a  world,  and 
to  annihilate  it  agsun ;  to  make  all  things  of  nothing,  and  to 
reduce  all  things  to  nothing  again;  to  know  all  things,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  especially  the  most  contingent  futurities, 
the  freest  thoughts  and  counsels  of  men,  before  they  think  them, 
or  some  ages  before  they  themselves  are  in  being,  without  imposing 
a  fatal  necessity  on  human  actions; — I  say,  the  notion  of  such 
a  being  is  very  muc&  above  our  conception;  and  to  an  atheist, 
who  is  for  believing  nothing  but  what  he  can  fully  comprehend,  seems 
very  absurd  and  conttA^dciious  "-^Sherlock  on  the  TWmVy,  p.  3. 
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But  not  only  is  this  reasoning  inadmissible,  because 
it  opens  the  way  to  the  grossest  infidelity;  but  equally 
because  it  assumes,  as  a  mode  of  testing  truth,  that  of 
which  the  larger  proportion  of  mankind  are  incapable. 
Among  the  most  tutored  intellects,  the  perceptions  of 
congruity  are  widely  diverse.  Men  of  the  highest  natural 
endowments,  and  of  the  most  careM  mental  culture, 
after  investigation  the  most  conscientious,  laborious,  and 
profound,  are  not  agreed  in  a  common  system  of  har- 
monious doctrine.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that,  even  to 
the  choicest  specimens  of  human  power,  the  test  in 
question  is  not  appropriate.  What  then  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  illiterate  an^  the  unintellectual  ?  Are  they 
too  to  start  at  every  seeming  incongruity  in  theological 
doctrines  ?  Are  they  to  refuse  their  credence  to  any  or 
all  of  them,  till  their  harmony  is  apparent  ?  And  would 
not  this  be,  to  consign  the  mass  of  mankind  to  hopeless 
and  incurable  unbelief? 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  denials  of  doc- 
trine in  several  of  these  illustrations,  involve  real  ab- 
surdity greater  than  the  apparent  inconsistency  which 
they  are  supposed  to  avoid.  But  of  this  every  indi- 
vidual must  be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself.  We  can 
determine  of  what  is,  only  by  what  appears.  For 
practical  purposes,  apparent  truth  to  us  is  real  truth ; 
and  if  the  incongruities  involved  in  the  several  cases  of 
denial  above  stated  seem  less  formidable  than  those 
necessarily  associated  with  the  affirmation  of  such  doc- 
trines, the  principle  in  question  not  only  justifies,  but 
imperatively  demands,  their  rejection.  Besides,  this  is 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  itself.  It  is  an  admis- 
sion, that  the  absence  of  perceptible  harmony  between 
two  propositions  is  no  sound  reason  against  the  recep- 
tion of  both ;  and  that  our  credence  is  to  be  determined 
.  by  the  balancing,  and  not  by  the  solution  of  difficulties. 
But  this  gives  the  question  before  us  an  entirely  new 
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form.  It  is  no  longer,  Can  we  believe  doctrines  so 
mutually  irreconcilable  as  the  Deitj  and  divine  Sonship 
of  Christ  ?  but,  Does  the  denial  or  the  affirmation  of  the 
latter  involve  the  greater  objections?  and  this  is  an 
inquiry  which  cannot  be  decided  without  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  revelation. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  assertion,  that  the 
divine  Sonship  of  Christ  is  not  expressly  revealed.* 
But  this  surely  is  a  supererogatory  statement ;  for  if  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  impossible^  no  one  requires  to  be 
informed  that  it  is  not  expressly  revealed.  And  does 
not  the  attempt  to  blend  these  two  arguments  imply 
some  distrust  as  to  the  efficiency  of  either?  Were  a  rea- 
soner  ftilly  satisfied  with  his  demonstration,  that  a  given 
proposition  could  not  be  true,  he  might  safely  decline  all 
further  evidence.  Or  could  he  prove  that  an  alleged  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  was  not  revealed,  he  need  not  seek  argu- 
ments against  its  possibility.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
modes  of  reasoning  certainly  might  be  dispensed  with. 

The  attempt  thus  to  unite  them  is,  on  other  grounds, 
open  to  serious  objection.  They  are  arguments,  in  fact, 
which  cannot  be  allowed  to  co-exist.  If  an  objector 
sets  out  with  the  proposition,  that  our  Lord's  eternal 
filiation  is  impossible,  he  is  not  permitted  to  add,  that  it 
is  not  expressly  revealed ;  since  that  would  involve  the 
impiety,  that  some  impossibilities  are,  or  may  be,  ex- 
pressly revealed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dissents 
from  the  doctrine,  because  not  found  in  revelation,  the 
objection,  legitimately  interpreted,  implies  the  possibility 
of  its  being  revealed, — that  the  Scriptures  might  attest 
it,  and  that,  if  thus  attested,  he  would  yield  it  his  belief. 
But  this  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  former  argument, 


*  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Luke  i.  35  ;  and  Professor 
Stuart*8  Letters  to  Dr.  Channing,  cited  in  the  supplementary  note 
(A). 
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for  that  assumes  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  im- 
possible. 

When  it  is  said,  that  the  divine  Sonship  of  our  Lord 
is  not  expressh/  revealed,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises. 
Is  it  at  aU  revealed  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  the  obli- 
gation to  &ith  depends  upon  the  express  enunciation 
of  a  doctrine.  If  it  be  ascertainable  by  indirect  testi- 
mony, or  by  legitimate  deduction,  it  is  sufficiently 
authenticated.  Supposing  that  we  are  not  required  to 
receive  any  doctrine,  except  it  be  stated  in  precise 
terms,  the  opinion  under  consideration  will  not  be  the 
only  one  which  we  shall  have  to  renounce.  We  ascer- 
tain the  fundamental  truth  of  the  Trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  by  combining  the  testimonies  of  Scripture 
on  the  Deity  of  each  of  the  divine  subsistences ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  alleged,  that  neither  is  this  expressly 
revealed.  If  the  objection  be  valid  against  the  divine 
filiation  of  Christ,  it  is  equally  so  against  the  Trinity, 
and  against  several  other  momentous  truths  of  reve- 
lation. Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  it  virtually 
prescribes  the  amoxmt  of  testimony,  short  of  which  we 
hold  ourselves  justified  in  refusing  our  credence  to  the 
word  of  God.  Those  exceUent  persons  who  have  urged 
this  plea  against  the  doctrine  before  us  would  be  the 
last  to  put  forth  such  a  demand  in  direct  terms ;  but 
their  language  obviously  authorizes  this  unhappy  in- 
ference :  and  they  must  either  admit  the  exposition,  or 
abandon  the  argument.  The  amount  of  Scripture  testi- 
mony to  the  eternal  filiation  is  not  the  question  by  a 
solution  of  which  our  faith  is  to  be  determined.  Upon 
that,  our  opinions  may  lawfully  vary ;  but  if  there  be  any 
measure  of  divine  revelation  which  may  fairly  be  in- 
terpreted in  favour  of  the  view  in  question,  the  duty  to 
yield  it  our  credence  is  indisputable. 

The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  will  do  well  to  inquire  also, 
whether  the  expectation  of  express  scripture  testimony 
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can  be  made  to  harmoniEe  with  the  opinions  which 
they  entertain  of  its  importance.  As  a  general  rale  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  clearness  of  Scripture  statements 
is  not  determined  by  the  supposed  abstract  probability 
or  improbability  of  a  doctrine,  but  by  its  connexion  with 
our  happiness  and  salvation.  The  subjects  which  most 
vitally  concern  us  are  stated  with  a  perspicuity  and  fire^ 
quency  proportioned  to  their  importance;  while  the 
representations  respecting  such  as  are  not  Aindamental 
are  more  dim  and  rare.  If  the  opinion  before  us  be  of 
this  latter  class,  as  its  deniers  almost  unanimously  nuun* 
tain,  the  testimony  respecting  it  will  only  be  indirect 
and  obscure  :  nor  can  they  rationally  ezpect  it  to  be  re- 
vealed with  the  perfect  and  undeniable  clearness  suited 
only  to  truths  which  they  esteem  momentous.  It  is 
therefore  highly  rational  to  admit  the  doctrine,  if  con- 
veyed only  by  inference  ;  and,  far  from  being  justified 
in  rejecting  it  because  not  stated  in  express  terms,  we 
ought  to  prepare  our  minds  for  testimony  of  a  compa- 
ratively low  and  unconvincing  character.  Whether  it  is 
of  so  small  importance,  and  whether  the  statements  of 
Scripture  are  proportionably  obscure,  we  shall  inquire 
hereafter;  but  if  it  be  thus  appreciated,  we  have  no 
right  to  anticipate  a  disproportionate  amount,  and  a 
redundant  clearness  of  evidence. 

But  suppose  the  doctrine  were  conveyed  to  us  in 
express  terms,  that  is,  in  such  phrases  as  would  most 
aptly  embody  the  ordinary  notion  of  the  divine  filiation 
of  our  Lord :  suppose  that  he  were  actually  described  in 
the  New  Testament  by  the  phrase,  "  Eternal  Son ;" 
(viOQ  atlwQ ;)  this,  it  will  probably  be  admitted,  is  a  tes- 
timony as  direct  and  unequivocal  as  the  case  requires ; 
and  it  probably  would  suffice  for  the  conviction  of  many 
who  are  now  sceptical  upon  the  subject.  But  to  such 
as  consistently  adhere  to  the  popular  argument,  even 
this  would  not  avail.     If  it  be  impossible  that  a  divine 
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person,  as  such,  can  be  a  Son ;  if  the  words  ''  eternal" 
and  "  Son"  cannot  be  applied  to  any  being,  except  in  dif- 
ferent respects  ;  and  if  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  perfectly 
and  for  ever  incongruous  with  the  notion  of  a  filiation 
properly  divine, — which  is  the  amount  of  this  argument ; 
it  will  follow,  that  the  testimony  supposed,  though  as 
express  as  can  well  be  imagined  in  human  language, 
must  nevertheless  possess  a  signification  widely  different 
from  that  suggested  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the  terms. 
This  conclusion  is  inevitable,  however  difilcult  it  might 
prove  to  discover  a  satisfactory  meaning.  But  if  either  of 
the  words  is  at  all  equivocal,  there  could  not  be  any 
hesitation  in  taking  advantage  of  its  double  meaning, 
thus  to  supply  a  plausible,  and  not  unsatisfactory  eva- 
sion of  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture.  The  Greek 
word  atStoc,  which  we  render  eternal,  is  not  unsuited  to 
such  a  mode  of  interpretation ;  since  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  notion  of  unlimited  duration.  It  is 
but  twice  employed  in  the  New  Testament.*  In  the  one 
instance  it  is,  in  its  amplest  sense,  applied  to  the  Deity; 
but  in  the  other,  it  describes  the  punishment  of  the 
apostate  angels ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  only  mean 
a  parte  post,  the  eternity  to  come  ;  and  not,  as  would  be 
required  in  the  case  before  us,  a  parte  ante,  the  eternity 
past.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  more  com- 
mon New  Testament  word,  aiwvio^.-f     Nor  would  the 


•  Rom.  i.  20 ;  Jude  6. 

f  This  word  suggests  one  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  express  Scripture  testimony  to  contend  with  the  argument  under 
consideration.  The  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  common 
with  the  reward  of  the  faithful,  is  expressly  said  to  be  eternal, 
{aiwvto^t)  but  those  theologians  who  esteem  apparent  harmony  the 
test  of  truth,  simply  because  they  cannot  perceive  how  eternal  punish- 
ment can  consist  with  the  divine  benevolence,  have  no  hesitation 
in  rejecting  this  most  clear  assurance  of  Scripture.  With  such  a 
canon  of  interpretation,  it  is  vain  to  demand  express  revelation. 
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difficulty  1)6  obviated,  were  Christ  said  to  have  been  the 
Son  of  God  "  in  the  beginning,"  (JLv  iL^xi*)  ^'  '*  before 
all  created  existences,"  (xpo  Trayrmy  tAv  Krcfffiar«#y,)  or 
even  "  before  all  worlds,"  {wpo  warrtty  r&y  ouwywv,)  for, 
as  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
these  phrases  are  susceptible  of  an  Arian  exposition. 

If  therefore  we  maintain  the  argument  against  the 
eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  founded  upon  its  apparent 
incongruity  with  the  idea  of  proper  Deity,  we  must  leave 
the  Scriptures  out  of  the  question.  J£  **  the  generation 
of  a  divine  person  is  impossible,"  it  cannot  be  rendered 
credible  by  any  term,  or  collection  of  terms,  however 
clear  and  conclusive.*  Our  choice  is  be&re  us :  either 
to  allow  revelation  alone  to  be  a  legitimate  medium  of 
proof;  or  to  assume  the  proper  Socinian  position,  that 
the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  believed,  however  frequently  or 
clearly  asserted  in  Scripture.-f  With  this  alternative, 
the  larger  number  of  those,  into  whose  hands  this  treatise 


*  Hence  some  writers  against  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds 
in  conformity  with  their  own  sentiments. 

f  The  following  citation  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Yates  is 
strictly  illustrative  of  this  subject: — <'If  it  be  asked  what  kind  and 
degree  of  evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  thus  understood,  I  reply,  No  evidence  whatever ;  not 
even  the  clearest  declarations  of  tbe  Scriptures  themselves.  For  its 
own  intrinsic  absurdity  is  more  decisive  against  it  than  any  con- 
trary evidence  could  be  for  it.  To  use  the  words  of  Priestley,  '  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  councils  and  parliaments  may  decree,  but  which 
miracles  cannot  prove.'  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  axioms  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  on  mysteries,  we  ought  to  reject  this  doctrine, 
even  though  it  were  plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  because  it  is  in 
itself  impossible,  and  because  it  contradicts  one  of  the  fundamental 
articles  of  both  natural  and  revealed  religion,  the  unity  of  God." 
See  Reply  to  Harris,  appended  to  A.  Scott's  '*  Discourse  on  the 
Trinity,"  pp.  35,  36.  So  also  of  te  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  Vol- 
kelius  says,  that  "  it  could  not  be  established  by  the  testimony  of 
Scripture."     See  the  supplementary  note  (A). 
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is  likely  to  fall,  will  not  hesitate,  we  apprehend,  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  sole  decision  of  God's  word.  To 
this  class  of  readers  we  shall  presently  address  ourselves 
more  fully.  In  the  meantime,  should  there  be  any  who 
still  decline  this  medium  of  proof,  to  them  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  considerations : — 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  not  called  in  question 
the  truth  of  the  argument  against  the  divine  Sonship. 
They  have  gone  on  the  admission  that  the  ideas  of  fili- 
ation and  eternity  are  irreconcilable.  The  importance 
of  the  principle  of  the  argument  required  that,  in  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  thus  considered.  Accordingly, 
the  design  of  the  preceding  reasoning  is  to  illustrate  the 
inappropriateness  of  this  objection,  and  to  prove  that, 
even  granting  the  essential  incongruity  of  our  concep- 
tions of  Sonship  and  proper  Deity,  they  nevertheless  may 
co-exist.  But  we  must  assume  higher  ground.  We 
refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  proposition,  that  filiation  and 
eternal  Divinity  are  irreconcilable.  The  objection  is  es- 
sentially fallacious,  and  is  founded  on  incorrect  notions 
of  the  divine  Trinity,  and  on  an  unauthorized  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  analogies.  Let  us  therefore  examine 
it  a  little  more  minutely. 

We  take  for  granted,  that  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
are  in  nature  co-eternal,  and  that  each  is  strictly  Jehovah. 
But  filiation,  it  is  alleged,  implies  inferiority,  which  can- 
not be  admitted  to  exist  in  the  Godhead.  This  is  one 
section  of  the  argument.  The  other  is,  that  as  a  fi&ther 
must  exist  before  the  son,  our  Lord  cannot  be  the  Son, 
with  respect  to  his  eternal  nature. 

If  by  inferiority,  in  the  former  part  of  this  reasoning, 
is  meant  inferiority  of  relation,  we  readily  admit  the 
position,  that  filiation  implies  inferiority.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that,  in  this  sense,  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  greater  than 
the  second.    That  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  economy 
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of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  tlie  Father,  is  as  certain,  as  that  he  who  sends  is 
superior  to  him  who  is  sent.  But  this  of  course^  by  a 
Trinitarian,  will  not  be  alleged  as  inconsistent  with 
proper  and  eternal  Deity.  If  then,  on  each  hand, 
it  is  admitted,  that  there  exists  in  the  .Godhead  a  relative 
official  inferiority,  what  rational  objection  can  be  taken 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  relative  natural  inferiority?  The 
same  argument  which  proves  that,  without  derogation 
from  proper  Deity,  the  second  and  third  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  might  be  sent  and  given  of  the  Father,  seems 
not  less  cogent  to  evince,  that  the  former  might  also  be 
begotten  of  the  Father. 

But  if  by  inferiority  is  meant  inferiority  of  fiict  and 
nature,  we  deny  that  this  is  included  in  filiation.  On  the 
contrary,  filiation  necessarily  implies  not  only  equality, 
but  identity  of  nature.  A  being  may  create  a  substance 
heterogeneous  from  his  own,  but  he  who  is  begotten 
must  inevitably  share  the  nature  of  his  generator.  This 
is  so  evident  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  son  of  man  is  a 
common  Hebrew  periphrasis  for  a  proper  human  being ; 
and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  he  who  is  strictly  "  Son  of 
Gk)d,"  is  a  proper  divine  being.  Where  there  is  no 
communication  of  nature,  there  is  no  real  generation. 
Hence,  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  natural  inferiority, 
the  filiation  of  our  Lord  is  the  most  plain  and  un- 
equivocal argument  for  his  Deity.  Of  this,  however, 
more  hereafter. 

But  the  latter  section  of  the  argument  must  not  be 
thus  summarily  passed  over.  It  is,  in  substance,  that 
every  &ther  is  older  than  his  son,  and  consequently  no 
son,  as  such,  can  be  eternal.  Upon  this  position,  we 
offer  the  following  remarks. 

On  singular  and  remote  objects,  our  information  is 
conveyed  to  us  most  clearfy,  either  by  resemblances  or 
by  analogies.     The  former  mode,  when  practicable,  is 

c2 
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very  far  to  be  preferred,  since  the  impressions  thus  re- 
ceived are  much  more  lively  than  those  supplied  ^through 
the  medium  of  analogy.  A  person,  for  example,  who 
had  never  seen  animals  of  the  simia  genus,  would  form 
a  correct  general  idea  of  their  shape  and  structure,  by 
being  told  that,  in  these  respects,  they  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  human  race.  But  were  he  equally  a 
stranger  to  the  form  and  habits  of  the  elephant,  he  would 
receive  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  its  proboscis,  by 
being  informed  that  it  was  analogous  to  the  human 
finger  and  thumb.  Yet  the  analogy  in  the  one  case  is 
^11  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in  the  other.  Analogy 
is  the  likeness  of  relations ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
lation of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant  to  the  purpose  of 
laying  hold  upon  substances,  as  strikingly  resembles  the 
similar  relation  of  the  prehensory  organs  in  man,  as  does 
the  person  of  the  ape  the  entire  human  form. 

Obscure  and  inadequate  as  is  this  mode  of  attaining 
truth,  the  mind  of  man  nevertheless  delights  itself  in 
analogies ;  and  beyond  this  fact  we  need  no  evidence  of 
the  feebleness  of  our  powers,  and  the  limited  range  of 
our  capacities.  Upon  the  divine  nature,  we  receive  all 
our  information  though  this  medium.  The  reason  is 
evident;  for  **to  whom  will  ye  liken  God,  or  what 
likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  Him?"  Analogy  may 
be  partial  or  complete;  but  in  general,  and  this  rule 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Scriptures,  the  points 

analogy  are  but  few.     The  character  of  God  is  there- 
ore  brought  before  us  in  a  great  number  of  analogies, 
each  of  which  is  designed  and  calculated  for  the  revela- 
tion of  some  one  particular  aspect,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
contemplated. 

Now  in  all  correct  writings,  sacred  or  profane,  the 
use  of  analogical  phrases  is  determined  by  some  precise 
rules,  if  not  stated,  at  least  implied,  and  capable  of  being 
inferred.     To  the  right  understanding  of  revelation,  and 
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of  those  parts  especially  which  respect  the  divine  nature, 
this  is  of  the  very  last  importance.  Such  subjects, 
beyond  all  others,  are  recondite  and  singular ;  and  our 
information  respecting  them  is  of  necessity  conveyed  in 
detached  portions  and  separate  analogical  statements. 
These  of  course  require  combination ;  and  in  order  to 
this,  we  need  a  peculiarly  definite  apprehension  of  the 
design  of  each.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  analogies  are 
especially  accurate,  and  demand  unusual  severity  of 
application. 

Connected  with  this  subject^  one  &ct  can  scarcely  fail 
to  strike  the  inquirer.  It  is,  that,  though  all  terms  which 
appertain  to  human  nature  and  human  relations  neces- 
sarily involve  the  idea  of  imperfection,  tiiese  nevertheless 
are  the  only  terms  in  which  divine  analogies  can  be  con- 
veyed. The  recollection  of  this  circumstance  is  so  essential 
to  a  satisfactory  issue  of  our  present  inquiry,  that  it  will 
repay  us  for  further  illustration.  Let  us  look  then  at 
the  phrases  employed  by  the  Scriptures,  respecting  the 
divine  attributes.*  How  do  we  conceive  oi  power,  for 
examine,  but  as  the  result  of  mechanical  agencies,  com- 
bined according  to  certain  laws?  This  however,  it  will 
at  once  be  allowed,  is  not  the  same  as  divine  power. 
The  analogy  here  is  in  the  resuU  alone.  We  measure 
the  power  of  human  incventions  by  what  they  will 
effect;  and  we  are  called  to  conceive  of  that  energy  in 
the  divine  mind,  which  is  described  as  power,  by  what 
the  Almighty  has  actually  done.  Revelation  abounds 
with  statements  designed  to  direct  the  minds  of  men  to 
this  fact.  Thus,  "the  invisible  tlungs  of  him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 


*  Professor  Stuart  has  some  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Ezcur.  I. 
voL  ii.,  pp.  364,  sqq. 
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by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead."*  So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  this 
view,  we  are  perfectly  secure ;  but  when  we  carry  out 
the  analogy,  or  rather  when  we  substitute  resemblance 
for  analogy,  we  lapse  into  anthropomorphism,  and,  like 
an  unhappy  theologian  already  alluded  to,  invest  the 
Divine  Spirit  with  the  grossness  of  the  physical  frame, 
or  the  combinations  of  human  mechanics. 

Nothing  therefore  is  more  obviously  necessary  than 
that  the  Scripture  itself  should  define  the  boundary  of 
its  own  analogies ;  at  least,  in  all  instances  where  there 
is  any  probability  of  its  statements  being  unintentionally 
perverted.  Hence  the  inspired  representations  of  the 
divine  character  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  the  current 
analogies  to  which  we  have  now  referred;  the  other, 
specific  limitations.  These  latter  are  variously  expressed. 
Sometimes,  for  example,  they  are  found  in  antagonist 
analogies:  in  other  cases,  they  are  truths  conveyed  in 
clear,  impressive,  peremptory  aiffirmations,  which  at  once 
lead  us  beyond  all  analogical  reasoning,  and  give  a  dim 
and  oppressive  sense  of  greatness,  magnificence,  and 
mystery.  It  often  occurs  also  that  two  doctrines,  each 
perhaps  expressed  in  analogical  phrases,  are  mutually 
defmitive  and  corroborative. 

Thus,  lest  any  error  should  arise  from  carrying  out 
the  analogy  suggested  in  the  term  power,  we  have  such 
statements  as, "  He  spake  and  it  was  done,  he  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast." — ^^'God  said.  Be  light,  and  light  was." 
These,  and  similar  passages,  go  efiectually  to  prevent 
the  gross  notions  which  otherwise  we  might  possibly  en- 
tertain of  God :  but  they  equally  terminate  the  analogy; 
for  we  know  of  no  such  agency  as  that  by  which  pure 
mind  can  compel,  beyond  the  possibility  of  resistance,  at 
once  the  innumerable  atoms  and  powers  of  matter  in 


•  Rom.  i.  20. 
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general,  and  the  most  subtle  and  imponderable  of  fluids 
in  particular. 

The  sum  is  this; — 1.  Every  divine  analogy,  if  carried 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of 
imperfection.  2.  In  order  to  prevent  any  such  possible 
error,  each  has  its  specific  limitation,  within  which  alone 
our  exposition  is  to  range.  3.  Every  argument  there- 
fore which  exceeds  this  boundary  is  inadmissible.  May 
I  beg  the  reader's  serious  attention  to  these  principles  ? 
They  are,  it  is  apprehended,  sufficiently  simple  and 
obvious  to  commend  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of 
every  reflecting  person ;  and  at  the  same  time  are,  in  all 
pases,  BO  important  to  correct  interpretation,  that,  whil* 
many  of  the  most  glaring  theological  errors  are  to  be 
referred  to  their  neglect,  no  careiul  student  who  rigidly 
adheres  to  them,  needs  fear  the  occurrence  of  any  serious 
mistake  in  his  understanding  of  divine  analogies. 

The  title  *<Son  of  God"  is  manifestly  analogical;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  filiation  of  Christ's  divine  nature 
partakes  therefore  of  the  character  of  scripture  analogies 
in  general.  In  common  with  them,  it  stands  connected 
with  antagonist  and  determining  representations,  by 
which  it  is  specifically  and  intelligibly  limited ;  and  these, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  are  such  as  instruct  us  in  the  fun- 
damental truth  of  his  Eternal  Deity. 

That  the  application  to  our  Lord  of  the  title  "  Son  of 
God'*  must  have  some  limitation,  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire proof.  £ut  it  is  upon  the  absolute  denial  of  such 
restriction,  that  the  argument  against  the  divine  filiation 
is  foimded.  When  properly  stated,  it  amounts  to  this ; — 
No  human  son  exists  who  has  not  had  a  beginning ;  if 
therefore  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  have  a  re- 
lation to  the  first,  in  every  respect  resembling  that  of  a 
human  son  to  a  human  father,  he  also  must  have  had  a 
beginning.  This,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  is  all  but 
self-evident ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  there  is  a  gross 
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fallacy  in  representing  the  relation  of  the  second  to  the 
first  Person  of  the  Trinity,  as  in  every  respect  like  that 
of  a  homan  son  to  a  homan  father.*  In  fact,  this  mode 
of  reasoning  is  fatal  to  all  divine  analogies ;  since  their 
unlimited  application,  necessarily,  and  in  every  case,  in- 
volves the  idea  of  imperfection;  and  he  who  on  this 
ground  repudiates  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ,  is 
equally  bound  to  reject  every  analogical  representation 
of  the  divine  character.  And  having  thus  renounced 
the  only  medium  of  communication  which  human  lan- 
guage supplies,  a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  (rod  is 
altogether  inconceivable.  But  this  conclusion  is  so 
fraught  with  absurdity  as  to  insure  its  instant  rejection, 
by  every  considerate  mind. 

In  the  employment  of  the  objection  before  us,  by 
those  who  deny  the  highest  import  of  the  title  ^'Son,*' 
there  is  another  palpable  inconsistency.  If  the  term  is 
appUed  to  o«r  Lord's  divine  nature,  the  analogy  in 
several  points  is  confessedly  admissible.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  a  single  particular,  in  which 
the  human  or  economic  sonship  is  strictly  analogous  to 
proper  filiation.  At  all  events,  the  title  in  either  of 
these  senses  demands  fiur  greater  restriction  than  with 
the  former  exposition,  and  their  advocates  therefore  are 
unjust  in  refiising  to  others  a  small  degree  of  that 
limitation  which  they  themselves  so  largely  daim.  Were 
they  prepared  with  an  exposition  in  every  respect  literal, 
they  might  with  some  appearance  of  propriety  require  the 


*  Thb  is  theTundamental  fallacy  of  Socinianism.  Assuming  that 
divine  unity  is  identical  with  human  unity,  the  r^ection  of  personal 
distinction  in  the  Godhead  follows  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
three  human  hypostases  are  three  men,  hy  parity  of  reasoning,  three 
divine  hypostases  must  be  three  gods.  The  principle  being  ad- 
mitted, that  the  analogies  of  Scripture  are  to  be  explained  without 
restriction,  the  argument  is  perfectly  valid,  and  the  conclusion 
inevitable. 
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abandonment  of  every  other;  but  since  the  analogy 
which  they  propose  is  far  less  complete  than  that  which» 
on  this  very  account,  they  disown,  their  objection  is 
absolutely  and  conclusively  suicidal. 

The  rejection  of  any  analogy,  because,  by  an  ascer- 
tained truth,  limited  to  a  few  points,  amounts  in  fact  to 
this, — that  there  can  be  no  analogy  where  there  is  not 
universal  resemblance.  And  this  substantially  is  the 
argument  before  us.  With  respect  to  the  statements  of 
revelation,  this  species  of  reasoning  is  peculiarly  unjus- 
tifiable. For,  since  Scripture  analogies  must  of  necessity 
have  their  boundaries,  and,  in  all  cases  of  fundamental 
truth,  are  specifically  limited;  there  is  a  sort  of  per- 
versity in  making  those  precise  restrictions  the  ground 
of  objection  to  an  entire  analogy.  In  the  present  case, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  distinctly  points  out  the 
boundary  of  our  reasoning  on  his  relation  to  the  Father. 
With  that,  we  must  not  and  do  not  interfere.  We  re- 
gard it  as  the  truth,  designed  to  prevent  those  very 
notions  of  our  Lord's  filiation  which. the  opposers  of 
that  doctrine  gratuitously  assume  to  be  its  necessary 
adjuncts.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  out  the  analogy 
beyond  all  warrant ;  and  then  employ  their  own  irregu- 
larity of  conception  as  an  argument  against  the  doctrine 
itself. 

In  our  interpretation  of  divine' analogies,  however,  it 
is  constantly  to  be  recollected,  that  though  of  necessity 
the  terms  employed  are  human,  yet  do  the  things 
signified  more  really  and  perfectly  exist  in  God  than  in 
and  among  us.  He  is  the  original  type  from  which  are 
drawn  those  human  attributes  and  relations,  by  the  dim 
and  faint  reflection  of  which  he  is  brought  before  our 
apprehensions.  Thus  is  He  represented  as  a  King; 
not  because  he  is  like  a  human  sovereign,  but  because 
to  his  intelligent  universe  he  is  the  original  pattern  of 
infinite  and  eternal  royalty.     So  also  our  Redeemer  is 
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described  as  a  Priest;  not  that  he  resembles  men  of 
sacerdotal  fimction;  but,  inasmuch  as  all  divinely  au- 
thorized priests  were  ordained  as  his  shadows.  The 
archet3rpe  in  each  case  is  divine,  though  of  it  we  can 
conceive  only  by  the  copies  found  in  our  lower  sphere. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  was  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  showed  to  Moses  in  the  mount, 
while  from  the  eyes,  of  all  others  it  was  concealed. 
And  thus  the  divine  dignity  and  relations,  though 
themselves  the  pattern  and  original  of  all  divine  analogies, 
can  be  known  to  us  only  in  the  reflection  of  human 
relations. 

Some  theological  writers  seem  to  be  inextricably  in- 
volved in  the  fallacy,  that,  because  the  analogical  terms 
of  Scripture  do  but  imperfectly  convey  ideas  of  the 
divine  character,  they  therefore  are  employed  only  by 
way  of  allusion  and  illustration.  Arian  and  Sodnian 
expositors  have  thus  explained  away  the  peculiar  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  apply  this  canon  of  interpretation  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  But  the  principle  in  itself 
is  perfectly  arbitrary;  it  goes  directly  to  obscure  the 
whole  of  revealed  truth,  and  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed to  countenance  the  most  gross  and  palpable 
perversions  of  Scripture :  it  is  therefore  justly  repudiated 
by  all  sound  and  sober  theologians. 

On  the  contrary,  divine  analogies  are  only  the  reflex 
application  to  the  Deity  of  such  relations  among  men 
as  have  their  type  in  God  himself.  Much  in  them  that 
is  accidental  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  divine  cha- 
racter; but  their  essential  features' are  to  be  contem^ 
plated  as  existing  in  the  Deity  more  really  than  in 
those  himian  copies  which  come  under  our  observation. 
Thus,  appl3ring  these  remarks  to  our  present  subject :— In 
filiation  are  implied  generative  production,  identity  of 
nature,  inferiority  of  relation,  and,  among  good  beings, 
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tender  endearment.  These  we  conceive  to  be  its  es- 
sentials ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  on 
each  hand  are  admitted  not  to  be  inconsistent  with 
proper  Deity.  Whether  they  are  attributable  to  our 
Lord  in  his  pre-existent  state,  can  of  course  be  resolved 
by  Scripture  alone,  and  to  it  our  appeal  is  to  be  made. 
But  assuming  such  to  be  the  fact,  we  may  be  assured 
that,  in  these  essential  respects,  the  divine  filiation  is  a 
relation  more  real  and  complete  than  the  human,  and 
that  the  first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  more 
truly  and  more  eminently  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than 
is  possible  to  an  inferior  nature. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  to  remark,  that  sonship 
may  readily  be  conceived  of  apart  from  the  idea  of 
beginning ;  and  hence  we  gather  that  this  is  an  accident, 
and  not  an  essential  to  the  relation.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
correct  that  a  father,  as  such,  exists  before  his  son. 
The  relations  are  correlative  and  simultaneous.  The 
one  cannot  be  either  without  or  antecedent  to  the  other. 
He  who  has  no  child  is  not  a  father ;  and  no  one  can  be 
a  father  until  he  has  offspring.  When  the  son  comes 
into  being,  then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  relation  of 
paternity  commence.  It  is  true,  that  among  men  the 
pre-agency  of  the  future  father  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  his  offspring ;  but  this  is  a  consequence  merely 
of  our  animal  nature.  Among  spiritual  beings,  pater- 
nity and  filiation,  assuming  them  to  be  possible,  will  be 
independent  of  all  animal  necessity ;  and  in  their  case, 
therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  &,ther  must  in 
any  sense  exist  before  the  son.  The  illustration  of 
divine  Sonship,  common  among  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  was  derived  from  the  material  sim ;  *  and  they 


*  See  Justin  Mart,  2)fa/.c.  TVypA.p.  183.  (Edit.  Jebb.)  Tertullian, 
j^poL  c.  21,  p.  21,  with  other  citations  in  Chap.  VIL,  sect  iii.  and 
vi.  below.    The  same  illustration  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  pro- 
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argued  that,  as  from  the  first  moment  of  its  being  the 
sun  was  the  Bource  of  radiation,  so  from  eternity  the 
Father  was  the  fountain  of  our  Lord's  Deity.  We  do 
not  adduce  this  to  explain  the  subject,*  but  as  illustrating 
the  possibility  for  an  infinite  and  perfect  spirit  to  be 
etemaUy  a  source  of  existence.  Were  paternity  essential 
to  a  spiritual  being  he  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  father 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  be ;  and,  supposing  paternity  and 
filiation  to  be  the  essential  relations  of  the  first  and 
second  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  it  is  plain  that,  from 
eternity,  the  one  must  have  been  a  Father,  and  the  other 
a  Son. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  these  remarks  are 
neither  expected  nor  intended  to  render  the  doctrine  in 
question  comprehensible.  Their  only  object  is  to  show, 
that  the  pre-existence  of  a  father  is  by  no  means  es- 
sential to  filiation ;  and  that,  in  the  vast  variety  of  modes 
of  being,  it  is  supposable  that,  with  respect  to  duration,  a 
father  and  a  son  may  precisely  co-exist.  As  in  the 
natural  world,  a  cause  and  its  effect  may  synchronize, 
although,  in  the  order  of  idea,  the  one  always  precedes 
the  other,  so  in  the  spritual  world  there  may  be  a 
similar  coincidence;  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
feebleness  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  apprehend  both 
ideas  in  the  same  moment,  nor  conceive  of  them  at  all, 
expect  in  relation  to  succession. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  there  may  be  modes  of 
generation  and  sonship  wholly  dierffent  from  any  of 
which  we  can  conjecture.  And  if  there  be  a  divine 
filiation  with  respect  to  its  mode,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
inscrutable.     But  all  that,  even  to  our  conceptions,  is 


cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  by  Athenagoras,  (Legat.  p.  40,)  and 
others. 

*  It  is  however  a  scriptural  illustration  of  our  Lord's  relation  to 
the  Father.   Heb.  i.  3.  Vide  Chap.  Y.,  sect,  ii.,  and  note  (L)  infra. 
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essential  to  sonsliip,  may  consist  with  proper  Deity ;  and 
hence,  in  the  relation  itself,  there  is  nothing  which 
forbids  us  to  predicate  it  of  the  second  Person  in  the 
Godhead.  As  therefore  it  is  possible  that  among  the 
distinctions  of  the  divine  subsistences  may  be  those  of 
paternity  and  filiation,  it  remains  that  we  inquire  into 
the  fact.  But,  in  this  intestigation,  human  reason  will 
avail  us  nothing.  For  what  we  know  upon  the  subject 
we  must  be  indebted  wholly  to  revelation.  Our  business 
is  to  ascertain  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  meaning 
of  Scripture  testimony. 
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NOTE  (A),  p.  25. 

Citations^  with  addiiional  Remarks,  illustraUve  of  the  Argument 
against  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord. 

**  Jam  igituT,  quod  FiliuB  Dei  ab  omni  aetemitate  ex  essentia 
Patris  genitus  esse  afi&rmatur ;  hoc  firmiter  constituendum  est, 
sententiam  istam  et  absurdissimam,  et  plane  ex  eorum  numero 
esse,  quae  fieri  nulla  ratione  possunt ;  ac  proinde  nee  sacrarum 
literarum  testimoniis  confirmari  posse.  Se  enim  ipsam  evertit 
Nam  si  generatus  est  FUius, — ab  omni  aetemitate  non  extiterit, 
sed  fuit  tempus  aliquod,  cum  nondum  existeret.  Omnis  enim 
generatio,  prsesertim  substantialis,  quam  vocant,  ac  proprie  sic 
dicta,  est  mutatio  a  non  esse  ad  esse." — Volkelius,  De  vera 
Religione,  lib.  v.,  c.  xi.,  p.  470. 

<(  Necesse  est,  ut  persona  vere  DiviruB,  et  generaUoms  proprie 
dicta  ideas  inter  se  conferamus,  eaque  ratione,  an  cum  idea 
Deitails  generaUonis  iUa  proprie  dicta  conciliari  possU,  intelli- 
gamus.  Fieri  enim  nequit,  ut  proprie  dicta  generatio  de  per- 
sona vere  Divina  affirmari  queat,  si  per  eam  evertatur  idea 
Deitatis. — Sique  generatio  activa  illi  tribuatur  qui  cum  con- 
scientia  operatur,  ut  enti  mere  rationali,  vel  ratione  saltem 
praedito,  voluntarius  sit  oportet  generandi  actus,  £x  quibus 
apertum  est,  in  istiusmodi  proprie  dicta  generatione,  generantem 
esse  genito  priorem* — £t  cum  proprie  getutum  esse  notet  ex  alio 
originem  habere,  et  eandem  essentiam  ab  alio  per  generationem 
accepisse,  fieri  nequit  ut  persona  Divina  proprie  gemta  sit,  cum 
in  idea  ejus  contineatur  existentia  necessaria  et  independens 
ab  omni  alia  causa.  Porro,  cum  nunquam  de  persona  divina 
verum  esse  potuerit  eam  nonfuisse,  repugnat  eam  productam 
esse,  quocumque  demum  sensu  id  affirmetur.  Est  enim  con- 
tradictorium,  prodttd  quod  est,  atque  ab  €etemo  aUquid  product, 
jEtemum  enim  esse,  est  nunquam  non  fiiisse,  non  posse  non 
esse,  atque  adeo  sua  natura,  et  a  se  esse.  £t  cum  prseterea 
quod  generai  eo  ipso  producat  id  quod  generat,  illique  existendi 
causa  sit,  necesse  est  ut  genito  praexistat.     Quomodo  enim 
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ffignet  quod  non  existit,  aut  gignetur  quod.existit?"— Roell. 
De  generai.  FtUi,  pp.  21,  22,  27. 

<<  As  for  the  other  clause  [of  the  Athanasian  Creed],  <  None 
M  afore  or  after  othery  it  is  just  as  true  as  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  afore  and  after.  I  ask,  whether  the  Son  doth 
not,  as  he  is  a  Son,  derive  both  life  and  Godhead  from  the 
Father?  All  Trinitarians  grant  he  does :  grounding  themselves 
on  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  expressly  calls  the  Son  <  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not 
made.'  But  if  the  Father  gave  to  the  Son  life  and  Godhead, 
he  must  have  both  before  he  could  communicate,  or  give  either 
of  them  to  the  Son,  and  consequently  was  afore  the  Son  was. 
No  efiect  is  so  early  as  its  cause ;  for  if  it  were,  it  should  not 
have  needed  or  had  that  for  its  cause.  No  proposition  in 
Euclid  is  more  certain  or  evident  than  this." — Brief  notes  on 
tfie  Creed  of  St,  Athanasnu,  cited  by  Sherlock  on  the  Trinifyt 
p.  259. 

*'  As  father  and  son  are  relative  terms,  denoting  superiority 
and  inferiority  in  regard  to  time  amongst  us,  from  whom  they 
are  taken,  (in  condescension  to  our  capacities,)  they  can  never 
in  propriety  be  attributed  to  a  father  and  a  son,  or  a  first 
and  second  person,  who  are  co-equal  and  co-eternal;  for  a 
father  with  us  is  always  in  order  of  time  antecedent  to  the  son, 
not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  person." — Antiquity  no  certain  Gmde 
in  Religion^  by  Philalethes,  a  strict  Trinitarian^  p.  9. 

'^  If  the  word  son  convey  any  ideas  whatsoever,  they  are 
those  of  derivation,  and  of  inferiority,  both  in  dignity  and  time. 
And  this  notion  will  be  found  to  accompany  the  term  in  all  its 
multiplicity  of  singular  acceptations  in  the  eastern  languages. 
An  eternal  Son  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  absolute  non- 
sense."— Wakefield's  Inquiry  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 
p.  42. 

**  An  eternal  generation,  in  the  true  philosophical  sense  of  the 
word  eternal,  is  another  contradiction.  For  generation  sup- 
poses a  production /rom  and  by  some  other ;  and,  consequently, 
that  other  who  begets  must  exist  prior  to  that  which  is  begotten 
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the  production,  therefore,  cannot  be  properly  and  absolutely 
eternal. — ^The  invention  of  men  hath  been  long  enough  on  the 
rack  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  common  sense  and  reason,  that 
an  effect  may  be  co-eternal  with  the  unoriginate  cause  who 
produced  it  But  the  proposition  has  mystery  and  falsehood 
written  in  its  very  forehead,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  joined  with 
transubstantiation  and  other  mysteries  of  the  same  nature.— 
And  Anus  argued  very  justly,  '  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son, 
he  that  was  begotten  had  a  beginning  of  his  existence/  " — 
H.  Taylor.   Ben  Mordecai*8  Letters,    Let  viii.,  c.  zi.,  p.  1 1 26. 

"  Here,  I  trust,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  with  all  due 
respect  for  those  who  differ  from  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eternal  Somhip  of  Christ  is,  in  my  opinion,  anti-scriptural,  and 
highly  dangerous.  This  doctrine  I  reject  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

"  1st.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  express  declaration 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  it. 

"  2dly.  If  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God  as  to  his  divine  nature, 
then  he  cannot  be  eternal:  for  son  implies  a  father ;  and  father 
implies,  in  reference  to  son,  precedency  in  time,  if  not  in  nature 
too.  Father  and  son  imply  the  idea  of  generation  ;  and  gene^ 
ration  implies  a  Ume  in  which  it  was  effected,  and  time  also 
antecedent  to  such  generation. 

"  3d]y.  If  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  his  Urnne  nature, 
then  the  Father  is  of  necessity  prior,  consequently  superior  to 
him. 

''4thly.  Again,  if  this  dimne  nature  were  begotten  oHiie  Father, 
then  it  must  be  in  time;  i.  e.,  there  was  a  period  in  which  it 
did  not  exist,  and  a  period  when  it  began  to  exist.  This  destroys 
the  eternity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  robs  him  at  once  of  his 
Godhead. 

*'  5thly.  To  say  he  was  begotten  from  all  eternity  is,  in  my 
opinion,  absurd ;  and  the  phrase  eternal  Son  is  a  positive  self- 
contradiction.  Eternity  is  that  which  has  had  no  beginning, 
nor  stands  in  any  reference  to  time.  Son  supposes  time,  gene- 
ration, krA  father  ;  and  time  also  antecedent  to  such  generation. 
Therefore  the  conjunction  of  these  two  terms  Son  and  eternity 
is  absolutely  impossible,  as  they  imply  essentially  different  and 
opposite  ideas.** — Dr.  A.  Clarke.     Com.  on  Luke  i.  35. 
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'<  The  term  '  son '  includes  a  relative  idea,  which  implies  pri- 
ority of  existence  in  the  father,  and  suhsequency  of  existence 
in  the  son.  He  who  is  a  father  must,  as  a  father,  necessarily 
he  older  than  his  son.  Nor  wiU  it  ohviate  the  difficulty  to 
assert  there  may  be  a  pre-ezistence  in  the  order  of  nature, 
while  there  is  a  co-existence  in  point  of  duration.  It  therefore 
does  not  appear  that  any  being  who  is  a  son  can,  as  a  son,  be 
eternal.  The  term  *  Son,'  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  compre- 
hends'his  incarnation;  but,  according  to  our  present  con- 
ceptions, it  cannot  comprehend  his  divinity.  Nor  do  I  recollect 
a  single  expression  throughout  any  part  of  the  Bible  in  which 
the  term  '  Son '  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  unless  it  has  reference 
to  his  incarnate  state.  He  who  is  God  must  be  eternal;  and 
he  who  is  eternal  can  have  nothing  antecedent  to  him.  The 
term  *  Son,'  according  to  the  relative  ideas  which  we  attach  to 
it,  seems  therefore  totally  inapplicable  to  Christ  when  we  speak 
of  his  divinity." — S.  Drew,  on  the  DmnUy  cf  Ckritt.  Remains, 
p.  162. 

"  After  all,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any  definite  meaning 
in  the  phrase,  eternal  generation.  Generation  or  produetionf 
like  creaUony  necessarily  implies  beginning;  and,  of  course, 
contradicts  the  idea  of  absolute  eternity.  In  so  far  as  Christ 
is  divine,  consubetantial  with  the  Father,  he  must,  for  aughr' 
that  I  can  see,  be  necessarily  regarded  as  self-existent^  inde- 
pendent, and  eternal  A  being  to  whom  these  attributes  do 
not  belong  can  never  be  regarded  as  God,  except  he  be  called 
so  by  a  figurative  use  of  the  term.  The  generation  or  prO' 
duction  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  eUvine,  as  really  and  trulg  God, 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  therefore,  unless  it  be  an 
express  doctrine  of  revelation;  which  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  I  conceive  the  contrary  is  plainly  taught.  If  the 
phrase  eternal  generation  then  is  to  be  vindicated,  it  is  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  figuratively  used  to  describe  an  inde- 
finable connexion  and  discrimination  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  which  is  firbm  everlasting.  It  is  not  well  chosen, 
however,  for  this  puipose;  because  it  necessarily,  even  in 
its  figurative  use,  carries  along  with  it  an  idea  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  self-existence  and  independence  of  Christ 
as  divine;  and  of  course,  in  so  far  as  it  does  this,  it  seems  to 
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detract  from  his  real  diyinity." — Stuart's  Letters  to  Chammngy 
p.  32. 

In  the  second  and  last  of  these  citations,  there  is  a  want 
of  discrimination  between  creation  and  generation,— subjects, 
in  several  respects,  and  especially  in  connexion  with  our  present 
argument,  essentially  dissimilar.  The  objectionable  position 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Stuart : — "  Generation  or  production, 
like  creation,  necessarily  implies  beginning."  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  the  conclusion  against  the  doctrine  before  us  is 
undoubtedly  legitimate  ;  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  we 
should  ascertain  its  real  value. 

That  creation  necessarily  implies  beginning,  is  most  certain, 
since  it  is  from  non-existence,  absolutely  U  o^c  wrun/^  d  non 
esse  ad  esse.  But  this  latter  is  not  the  fact  with  respect  to  gene- 
ration; for  that,  invariably,  is  of  the  substance  of  him  who 
begets.  When  generation  has  a  beginning,  it  is  either  because 
the  generator  is  not  eternal,  or^because  he  must  exist  previously 
to  generation.  But  if  he  has  himself  no  beginning,  and  if 
there  is  no  evidence  that  a  generative  emanation  may  not  be 
essential  to  his  nature,  it  is  clear  that  generation  does  not 
necessarily  imply  beginning.  God  is  eternal;  and  divine  gene- 
ration, for  aught  that  can  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  may  be 
essential  to  the  Deity.  It  foUows  that  there  is  no  impossibility 
in  a  generation  without  beginning. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  that  generation  is  a  term  of  analogy, 
which  is  not  true  of  creation.  The  latter,  in  all  cases,  is  the 
same,  and  is  predicable  of  God  alone.  But  the  former  is  best 
known  as  a  human  relation ;  and  if  it  exist  in  the  Deity,  must 
be  materially  different  from  that  of  an  animal  nature.  The 
reasoning  which  applies  to  the  one  is  therefore  inappropriate 
to  the  other,  and  no  conclusion  deduced  from  their  supposed 
parity  can  be  otherwise  dian  questionable. '  Indeed  to  say 
that  generation  necessarily  implies  beginning,  is  obviously  a 
peOtto  pHndpu,  since  it  assumes  that  there  can  be  no  gene- 
ration but  that  of  finite  beings,  which  is  the  point  at  issue. 

In  the  same  passages  there  is  a  second  example  of  the  want 
of  discrimination.  It  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — "  The  phrase  eternal  ffeneraiion,  necessarily, 
even  in  its  figurative  use,  carries  along  with  it  an  idea  which 
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is  at  variance  with  the  self-existence  and  independence  of 
Christ  as  divine ;  and  of  course,  so  far  as  it  does  Uiis,  it  seems 
to  detract  from  his.  real  divinity."  This  argument  is  elaborated 
with  much  care,  by  the  same  writer,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Excurs.  L,  p.  560,  &e.)  A  few  words 
on  the  subject,  therefore,  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  the 
present  note. 

The  want  of  discrimination  of  which  we  have  to  complain  is 
between  the  self-existence  predicable  of  each  Person  of  the 
Godhead,  and  that  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  divine 
essence  and  unity.  In  the  one  case,  the  term  is  equivalent  to 
necessary  extstenee,  and  is  true,  in  application  to  the  divine 
subsistences  severally  considered.  In  the  other,  it  signifies 
existence  in  absolute  and  separate  mdependeney,  and  is  not 
correct  except  as  spoken  of  the  entire  Deity.  For  the  Father 
is  not  without  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  without  the  Spirit  What- 
ever may  be  its  nature,  some  mysterious  and  eternal  relation 
in  the  Godhead  must  be  admitted.  So  far  as  God  is  onb,  there 
is,  between  the  divine  subrastences,  a  mutual  connexion  and 
dependence ;  though,  in  a  subject  so  profound  and  recondite, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  to  say  where  the  rriation  ter- 
minates, and  the  personal  distinction  begins. 

But  the  attribution  to  each  person  of  absolute  independence 
and  self-existence,  is,  in  effect,  the  denial  of  all  necessary  and 
eternal  relation  in  the  Deity.  And  if  the  Father  is  thus  with- 
out the  Son,  the  Son  without  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  without 
either;  if,  in  this  hypothetical  state  of  separation,  each  is 
absolutely  and  independently  the  self-existent  God ;  it  is  clear 
that  a  divine  unity  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  We  have 
no  longer  three  subsistences  in  the  one  God,  but  three  Deities, 
wholly  without  essential  connexion.  This  tritheistic  con- 
clusion cannot  be  avoided,  except  by  the  admission  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  self-existence  which  belongs  to  the  Deity, 
considered  in  his  essence,  and  that  which  is  predicable  of  the 
several  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  former,  we  deny,  not  to 
the  Son  alone,  but  equally  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  The 
latter,  we  attribute  to  the  Son  as  to  the  Father;  and  the  idea 
of  an  eternal  and  necessary  derivation  therefore  by  no  means 
detracts  from  the  completeness  of  the  admission  of  our  Lord's 
Deity. 
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To  those  who  approve  of  Mr.  Stuart's  reasoning  in  this  case, 
it  may  also  be  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation, — If  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  Father,  how 
does  it  occur  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  axe  sent  and  given 
by  the  Father?  Has  one  self-existent  and  independent  being 
authority  over  other  beings  equally  self-existent  and  indepen- 
dent? or  rather,  Is  there  not  an  essential  contradiction  in  the 
very  terms  of  such  a  query?  This  subject,  however,  will  be 
resumed  hereafter. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  is  reminded  that,  throughout  the 
present  section,  the  inquiry  has  not  been  into  the  fact  of  the 
eternal  filiation  of  our  Lord,  since  of  that  we  can  judge  by  tes- 
timony alone,  but  into  its  pominUty,  This  subject,  I  appre- 
hend, may  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  form :— Can  God  he 
an  eternal  fountain  ofemitencey  or  can  he  not?  A  categorical 
reply  to  this  query  would  probably  set  the  matter  at  rest; 
since  it  is  not  easily  conceivable,  that  any  thoughtful  person 
would  answer  in  the  negative.  And  if  there  is  no  evidence 
but  that  God  from  eternity  might  be  a  source  of  being,  the 
possibility  of  an  eternal  generative  production  can  no  longer  be 
called  in  question. 
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SECTION  III. 

PRINCIPLES    AND    PROCEDURE    OF    THE    FOLLOWING 

ARGUMENT. 

Having  dismissed  the  reasonings  of  the  last  section, 
an  entirely  new  field  opens  to  our  inquiries.  Leaving 
the  dialectician  to  grope  his  ohscure  way  to  uncertain 
opinions,  we  come  forth  into  the  broad  and  clear  light  of 
revelation.  Our  subject  assumes  its  proper  position, 
and  offers  itself  to  its  proper  tests.  An  alleged  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Scriptures 
alone ;  and  in  this  mode  of  investigation,  there  is  a  fit- 
ness so  obvious  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  conclu- 
sions thus  derived.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  ofier  a 
few  preliminary  hints  on  the  method  in  which  this  more 
agreeable  part  of  our  undertaking  may  be  most  satis- 
factorily prosecuted. 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  since  the  rules  by  which 
we  are  to  be  guided  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry, 
differ  considerably  from  those  to  which  the  subject  has 
hitherto  been  submitted.  In  a  process  of  reasoning,  we 
have  to  look  on  each  hand ;  to  balance  the  difficulties 
against  the  favouring  considerations;  and,  finally,  to 
ascertain  the  preponderance  on  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
Among  other  things,  we  have,  of  course,  to  consider  the 
intrinsic  probability  or  improbability  of  the  opinions  ex- 
amined, and  to  incline  our  decision  as  either  prevails. 
But  in  a  question  of  testimony,  we  have  no  longer  to  do 
with  the  abstract  difficulty  of  believing,  except  so  far  as 
the  competency  of  the  evidence,  or  the  correctness  of 
our  interpretation,  may  thus  be  rendered  doubtful. 

That  intellectual  or  moral  assent  to  truth,  which  we  - 
describe  by  the  term  faithf  is  thus  distinguished  from 
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science.  The  one,  apart  from  every  other  consideration, 
depends  on  testimony;  the  other  is  elaborated  by  the 
operations  of  the  mind  itself,  and  calls  to  its  aid  all  &cts 
which  exert  any  influence  over  the  question  examined. 
Subjects  that  depend  upon  human  testimony  are  some- 
times of  a  character  so  extraordinary,  that  we  are  more 
inclined  to  believe  the  witness  in  error,  or  to  suspect 
that  we  do  not  correctly  apprehend  his  meaning,  than  to 
give  credit  to  the  statements  which  he  offers.  But  if 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  he  himself  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, and  that  he  has  no  motive  for  wishing  to  deceive 
us,  and  if  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  cor- 
rectly appreciate  the  design  and  amount  of  his  repre- 
sentations, we  have  no  right  to  consider  the  impro- 
bability of  the  facts  which  he  avers,  as  any  obstacle  to 
our  credence.  Otherwise,  we  change  the  character  of 
the  inquiry;  and  from  being  a  subject  of  faith,  it  becomes 
a  subject  of  science. 

But  an  error  of  this  kind  is  fatal  to  the  satis&ctory 
investigation  of  truth.  For  testimony,  in  all  cases, 
respects  matters  on  which  our  data  are  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  science.  Where  we  have  access  to  all 
possible  sources  of  information,  we  no  longer  need  testi:- 
mony,  since  we  ourselves  are  as  competent  as  any  other 
person.  It  is  where  a  subject  is  itself  beyond  our  per- 
sonal investigation ;  where  another  has  resources  which 
we  do  not  possess,  and  which  we  cannot  command,  that 
we  require  the  aid  of  testimony:  and  it  is  clear,  that  in 
such  cases  we  are  quite  disqualified  to  decide,  except  by 
information  conveyed  through  this  medium.  When  we 
have  ascertained  the  validity  of  the  evidence,  our 
business  is,  simply  to  accept  its  representations  as 
nuitters  of  faith. 

If  a  revelation  is  needfrd,  it  is  so  because  its  truths 
are  beyond  the  range  of  our  investigation.  They  can- 
not therefore  be  appreciable  by  science,  but  must  depend 
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Upon  testimony  alone.  Happ3y>  we  are  here  relieved 
from  all  hesitation  as  to  the  competency  of  the  evidence; 
for  "  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of 
God  is  greater ;"  and  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry 
is,  "  the  witness  of  God  which  he  hath  testified  of  his 
Son."*  We  are  therefore  to  dismiss  all  considerations 
as  to  the  improbability,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  doctrine 
in  question,  since  the  divine  testimony  is  infallibly 
true. 

Tn  questions  determinable  by  human  evidence,  in- 
herent improbability  occasionally  leads  us  to  distrust  our 
interpretation.  But  this  supposes  that  the  facts  in- 
volved are  of  an  accessible  character.  On  a  subject 
altogether  out  of  our  sphere  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, we  cannot  determine  whether  the  representations 
are  probable  or  otherwise.  Now  were  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  within  our  capacities  of  investigation,  we 
might  be  justified  in  a  degree  of  hesitation,  respecting 
our  expositions  of  such  as  appeared  unlikely.  But,  so 
far  as  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse,  we  have  no  test 
to  decide^  whether  or  not  our  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture is  probably  correct.  Hence,  there  is  no  alternative, 
but  implicitly  to  take  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  from  its 
own  statements.  We  may,  and  we  should,  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  aid  which  we  can  command,  firom 
grammar,  philology,  and  criticism;  but  when  these 
have  been  employed  impartially,  and  irrespectively  of 
the  results  to  which  they  may  possibly  lead,  further 
hesitation  is  irrational  and  impious. 

One  exception  to  this  rule  may  however  be  admitted. 
For  in  expoimding  those  Scriptures  which  treat  of  the 
divine  character,  should  we  arrive  at  no  conclusion 
which  appeared  extraordinary,  which,  to  human  judg- 
ment,   was    improbable    and   mysterious;    should  we 

•  1  John  y.  9. 
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discover  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  feebleness  of  our 
powers,  nothing  that  checked  and  repelled  investigation, 
and  produced  an  awful  sense  of  immensity  and  grand- 
eur ;  we  might,  on  this  ground,  reasonably  distrust  the 
correctness  of  our  exposition.  If,  in  short,  a  system  of 
interpretation  developes  nothing  on  the  divine  nature, 
which  apart  from  revelation  would  be  absolutely 
incredible,  it  is  certainly  unsound ;  since,  on  the  most 
remote  and  inscrutable  of  all  subjects,  it  does  not  allow 
what  must  be  conceded  to  every  branch  of  human 
science.*  In  treating  of  the  internal  relations  of  the 
Godhead,  the  doctrines  really  improbable  are  the 
ordinary,  the  easily  comprehensible,  such  as  present  no 
remarkable  variation  from  the  suggestions  of  human 
reason,  or  are  altogether  within  the  limits  of  human 
capacity.  And  hence,  if  by  a  simple  and  unevasive 
method  of  Scripture  exposition,  we  fall  upon  doctrines, 
singular,  incomprehensible,  utterly  baffling  to  our  most 
patient  and  enlightened  philosophy,  this  very  circum- 
stance will  supply  a  presumption  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight  to  the  correctness  of  our  interpretation. 

At  all  events,  the  subject  of  our  present  investigation 
will  be  treated  justly,  only  so  far  as  it  is  prosecuted 


*  Had  a  revelation  been  made  three  centuries  since  on  chy- 
niistry  or  mechanics,  it  must  have  stated  those  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  modem  times,  which,  though  perfectly  familiar  to  us, 
would  otherwise,  to  our  ancestors  at  that  period,  have  appeared  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  distempered  imagination.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  it  would  have  required  supernatural  testimony  to 
render  it  credible,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  our 
towns  would  commonly  be  lighted  by  means  of  a  vapour,  often  con- 
veyed many  miles  through  subterranean  passages.  The  wonders  of 
the  steam-engine  would  have  startled  our  own  childhood ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  locomotion,  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  common  through- 
out the  kingdom,  would  have  seemed  to  us,  still  more  recently,  not 
less  improbable  than  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  or  the  discovery 
of  perpetual  motion. 
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independently  of  all  pre-conceptions,  and  upon  the  tea* 
timony  of  revelation  alone.     In  order  to  our  faith,  we 
have  no  right  to  require  evidence  beyond  what  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  a  purely  indifferent  doctrine, 
and  one  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  or 
even  in  conjecturing,  apart  from  all  direct  testimony. 
Our  simple  inquiry  therefore,  stripped  of  every  other 
consideration,  is,  Do  the  Scriptures,  according  to  their 
natural  and  most  obvious  import,  represent  the  second 
Person  in  the  Godhead  as  sustaining  to  the  first  the 
relation  of  a  Son  ?     It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  were  all  pre-conceptions  laid  aside  as  to  the  sup- 
posed improbability  of  the  doctrine,  and  were  our  con- 
clusions left  solely  to  the  decision  of  Scripture  evidence, 
the  number  of  dissentients  from  the  affirmative  judg- 
ment would  be  very  inconsiderable. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  has  been  supposed 
to  invalidate  the  evidence  to  be  employed  in  our  present 
inquiry.  It  is,  that  the  phrase  "  Son  of  God  "  is  one  of 
considerable  latitude  of  meaning,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
variety  of  applications.  Thus,  angels  are  called  sons 
of  God.  The  like  designation  is  applied  to  good  men. 
Adam  is  described  in  a  similar  way.  It  has  therefore 
been  urged,  that  a  phrase  of  apparentiy  so  vague  import 
cannot  supply  the  basis  for  a  solid  argument  as  to  any 
particular  aspect  of  our  Lord's  character. 

But  this  remark,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  true 
of  many  other,  if  not  of  all  mere  appellations.  Yet  it 
will  hardly  be  denied,  that  every  one  which  is  applied  to 
Christ,  however  numerous  the  expositions  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  or  the  arguments  with  which  it  may  be 
connected,  has  some  primary  and  definite  meaning,  a 
meaning  to  which  all  others, — if  any  such  can  be  exco- 
gitated,— are  not  only  subordinate,  but  also  affixed  by 
a  figure  of  speech.  Thus,  for  example.  Gob  is  a  name 
applied  to  magistrates,  to  angels,  to  persons  peculiarly 
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privileged  with  respect  to  divine  truth,  and  to  heathen 
deities.  Messiah  also,  or  the  anointed,  is,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  used  to  describe  Priests,  Kings,  and  the 
entire  Jewish  people.  Yet  in  these  cases  the  secondary 
sense  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  which  is  primary 
and  proper. 

This  objection,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  urged 
against  the  Deity  of  our  Lord.  It  has  been  argued  that, 
as  in  several  passages  divine  appellations  are  understood 
in  a  sense  lower  than  the  supreme,  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  from  their  application  to  Christ. 
But,  granting  that  in  cases  where  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  mistake  such  titles  are  occasionally  employed 
in  a  subordinate  sense,  it  has  been  correctly  replied, 
that  this  supplies  no  rational  ground  for  rejecting  their 
highest  acceptation,  where,  as  in  their  current  application 
to  our  Lord,  there  is  nothing  to  qualify  their  signification, 
or  to  limit  their  design.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is 
equally  forcible  with  respect  to  the  tide  "  Son  of  God," 
which  though,  like  the  former,  occasionally,  and  where 
none  could  err  as  to  its  design,  applied  to  other  indi- 
viduals, has  obviously,  as  a  regular  designation  of  our 
Redeemer,  a  certain  eminent  and  exclusive  sense. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  every  other  appellation  of  our 
Lord  has  some  precise  and  well  understood  acceptation. 
Is  it  probable,  therefore,  is  it  conceivable,  that  this  alone, 
certainly  not  the  least  eminent,  is  an  exception  ?  And 
yet  the  ordinary  modes  of  exposition  leave  it  at  the 
mercy  or  fancy  of  the  reader ;  since  by  assigning  to  it, 
in  the  several  places  where  it  occurs,  designs  widely  and 
irreconcilably  diverse,  they  deprive  it  of  every  thing  like 
distinctness  and  precision.  In  one  case,  it  is  represented 
as  the  appellation  of  our  Lord's  humanity;  in  a  second, 
it  is  a  periphrasis  of  the  Messiah ;  in  a  third,  it  signifies 
a  peculiar  favourite  of  heaven;  in  a  fourth,  it  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  in  a  fifth,  it  refers  to 
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his  mediatorial  honour.  Here,  it  is  a  Jewish  phrase, 
and  means  a  divine  Person ;  there,  it  is  a  Gentile  title, 
and  signifies  a  heathen  demi-god.  Nothing  can  be  more 
iUttstrious  than  its  purport  in  one  passage;  nothing 
more  trivial  than  its  signification  in  another.  It  would 
seem  as  if  an  expositor  of  this  class,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  labours,  fixed  on  some  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the 
phrase,  but  on  coming  to  a  second  passage,  and  finding 
the  former  definition  inappropriate,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  devising  another.  A  third  case  in  which  it 
occurs  is  not  answerable  to  either,  and  he  therefore 
takes  refuge  in  a  thiid  sense;  and  thus  is  the  title 
bandied  about,  irreverently  enough  it  must  be  confessed, 
until,  at  length,  ordinary  readers  come  to  regard  it  as  sus- 
ceptible of  almost  every  signification,  and  as,  in  general, 
a  mere  redundancy.  That  it  is  so  in  the  hands  of  some 
theologians,  is  most  certain ;  and  were  it  blotted  out  of 
the  New  Testament,  far  from  leaving  any  blank  in  their 
system,  one  can  hardly  suppose  but  that  they  would 
rejoice  in  getting  rid  of  a  phrase  so  indeterminate  and 
vexatious. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that,  in  several  of  the  most 
common  expositions  of  the  title,  it  is  understood  as  a 
synonyme  only.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  inter- 
preters, upon  whose  expositions  we  here  venture  to 
animadvert,  that  at  all  events  it  is  necessary  to  affix  to 
it  some  identifying  meaning.  They  appear  to  be  satis- 
fied, if  they  can  only  make  it  signify  the  same  as  some- 
thing else.  In  almost  every  case,  top,  in  which  it  is 
thus  regarded  as  equivalent  to  another  title,  it  happens 
that  the  latter  is  the  plainer  of  the  two ;  and  that  the 
use  of  that  before  us  only  aerves  to  obscure  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  clear  and  intelligible.  Thus,  it  is 
firequently  alleged  to  be  sjmonymous  with  the  Messiah. 
But  this  is  precise  and  unequivocal ;  while  the  title  ''Son 
of  God"  is  not  readily  understood  in  such  a  sense. 

d2 
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The  sacred  writers  are  thus  represented  as  allowing  a 
distinct  mode  of  expression  to  he  superseded  hj  one 
that  is  ohscure  ;  or  annexing  to  a  term  which  every  one 
comprehends,  another,  the  sense  of  which  is  a  subject  of 
considerable  doubt. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  that  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  one  so  loose,  so  arbitrary,  so  without 
purpose  or  force,  is  not  justly  applicable  to  inspired 
writers.  They  may  certainly  claim  credit  for  an  equal 
degree  of  precision  and  correctness  with  authors  in 
general.  And  if  so,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  question, 
whether  the  title  before  us  has  an  attainable  and  definite 
signification.  Let  this  only  be  granted,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  all  vague  and  conjectural  exposition ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  its  correct  interpretation,  it  will  at  least 
be  allowed  to  possess  a  meaning  of  its  own. 

In  fact,  some  peculiar  and  primary  signification  is 
necessary'  to  the  emphasis  and  significancy  of  those  pas- 
sages, where  the  appellation  occurs  in  a  secondary  sense. 
When  divine  titles  are  applied  to  men,  it  is  manifestly 
their  originally  exclusive  propriety  to  the  Creator  which 
supplies  the  force  to  such  uses.  Thus,  when  Moses 
is  said  to  be  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  the  dignity  of  his  mis- 
sion i^  illustrated  by  the  proper  divinity  primarily  im- 
plied in  the  designation.  Were  the  term  applicable  to 
superior  beings  in  general,  its  employment  here  would 
be  comparatively  mean  and  unimpressive.  Were  it 
said,  for  example,  ''Thou  shalt  be  a  spirit  unto  Pha- 
raoh,** there  would  be  no  significancy  in  the  declaration. 
It  is  the  supremacy  and  exclusiveness  of  the  title,  in 
its  proper  use,  which  gives  weight  to  its  secondary  ap- 
plication. 

Let  the  same  reasoning  be  applied  to  the  case  before 
us.  When  Israel  is  styled  the  "  son  of  God,"  or  when 
angels  or  believers  are  so  designated,  it  is  the  recollection 
of  a  primary  meaning  to  the  appellation,  far  more  lofty 
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€Uid  illustrious,  which  impresses  the  mind  with  its  force, 
and  with  the  glory  of  those,  who,  even  in  a  subordinate 
sense,  are  counted  worthy  to  sustain  it. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conclusions  derived  from  a 
collateral  argument.  There  are  connected  with  the 
New  Testament  use  of  this  title,  certain  notes  of  exclu- 
siveness.  Thus  Christ  is  called  "the  Son  of  Gbd's  love, 
— the  Son  of  God,  the  beloved, — the  Son,  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father, — Grod's  own  proper  Son."* 
These  epithets  not  only  give  emphasis  to  the  passages 
in  which  they  actually  occur,  but  inform  us  on  the  sense 
in  which  we  are  to  understand  the  title  in  general.  The 
aame  usage  obtains  with  respect  to  the  other  appellations 
of  our  Lord,  the  signification  of  which,  in  consequence 
of  a  similar  latitude  of  employment,  might  possibly 
appear  doubtful.  Thus  Jesus,  as  a  common  Jewish 
name  among  contemporary  Jews,  was  rendered  dis- 
tinctive, by  the  addition  of  the  local  designation,  "  of 
Nazareth.*'  Christ  also  is  limited,  by  being  connected 
with  the  name  Jesus.  Our  Lord  is  described  by  the 
apostolic  writers  as  "  the  great  God, — the  true  God, — 
the  only  sovereign  God  and  Lord, — 'God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever."'f  Not  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  less 
great,  true,  and  supreme,  where  these  epithets  do  not 
occur ;  but  that,  as  the  title  "  God"  has  elsewhere  a  sub- 
ordinate sense,  such  phrases  might  determine  the  accep- 
tation in  which  it  is  universally  applied  to  Christ.  The 
like  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  appellation 
under  consideration ;  and  the  correct  conclusion  is,  not 
that  our  Lord  is  the  Son,  with  less  eminence  or  exclu- 
siveness  in  passages  where   no    determining  epithets 


•  6  vtbg  rrjg  &ydwrig  avrov,  (Col.  i.  13.)  6  vtbg  6  dyatrfirog, 
(Matt  ill.  17,  &c.)  b  vidgh  fiovoytvi^g, — fiovoyevr^g  wapd  irarpbg* 
(John  iii.  16,  &c. ;  i.  14.)   b  Uiog  vlbg,  (Rom.yiii.  32.) 

f  Tit  ii.  13 ;  1  John  y.  20 ;  Jude  4 ;  Rom.  ix.  5. 
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occur,  but  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as  deciding 
upon  the  sole  sense  in  which  the  title  is  eyer  employed. 

In  seeking  this  meaning,  a  yery  natural  question  in 
the  first  place  is,  Had  the  phrase  **  Son  of  God,''  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  adyent,  any  specific  and  precise 
acceptation  among  the  Jews?  As  those  to  whom  his 
ministry  was  primarily  addressed,  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  first  Christian  Preachers  and  writers,  and  the 
entire  original  church,  were  Israelites,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  ascertain  the  current  Jewish  signification 
of  New  Testament  phraseology.  If  among  the  Jews 
there  were  any  theological  expressions  erroneously 
employed,  or  calculated  to  produce  impressions  fiilse 
and  unscriptural,  it  seems  eyident  that  the  Apostles 
and  first  Christian  Ministers  would  either  decline  their 
use,  or  would  so  expressly  and  unequiyocally  qualifythem, 
as  to  leaye  no  room  for  error  upon  the  doctrines  to  which 
they  referred. 

But  if  any  terms  of  common  occurrence  in  the  New 
Testament  are  left  without  limitation,  it  is  equally  plain 
that  they  would  be  understood  according  to  their  cus- 
tomary usage:  and  we  are  warranted  in  concluding, 
that  such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  sacred  writers  in- 
tended them  to  be  recdyed. 

Our  first  inquiry  therefore  will  be  into  the  Jewish 
signification  of  the  title  Son  of  God.  We  may  then 
proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  general  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament  warrants  or  repudiates  this  interpre- 
tation. These  subjects  will  be  seyerally  inyestigated  in 
the  two  following  chapters;  In  connexion  with  ihe 
latter,  we  propose  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
examination  of  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  where 
the  title  is  employed  with  peculiar  emphaos  and  fire- 
quency;  namely,  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  connexion  of  the  yiews 
thus  elicited,  with  other  Scripture  doctrineSi  will  then 
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be  investigated ;  and  to  these  dissertations  will  be  added 
a  supplementary  chapter  on  the  sense  of  the  piimitiye 
church. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  should  a  cautious 
and  separate  examination  of  each  of  these  subjects  lead 
to  one  and  the  same  result,  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  a  conclusion  is  worthy  of  our  utmost 
credit. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


JEWISH   THEOLOGY. 


SECTION  I. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  JEWISH  OPINIONS,  FROM  THE  APO- 
CRYPHA, THE  TARGUM8,  AND  THE  WORKS  OF  PHILO 
JUDJEUS. 

The  interval  between  the  completion  of  the  Old  Tes-^ 
tament  canon  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  wa& 
fraught  with  changes  in  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
people,  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  any  previous 
part  of  their  history.  At  the  former  period,  the  fuQ 
development  of  the  effects  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
upon  the  national  manners  had  not  taken  place.  Upon 
these  followed  the  assumption  of  the  regal  power,  first 
by  the  Asmona&an  Monarchs,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Herodian  dynasty ;  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the 
persecutions  of  Antiochus ;  the  influence  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, especially  upon  the  Alexandrian  Jews;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  eventually  devastating  sway  of  im- 
perial Rome.  These,  with  a  number  of  other  causes  of 
less  note,  yet  still  of  no  insignificant  energy,  conspired  to 
render  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  very  different  from  what 
they  were  at  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  under  Arta- 
xerxes. 

Accordingly  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  not  only 
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much  that  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  sacred  writings 
is  peculiar  to  the  style  of  Hebrew  thought  and  expression, 
but  much  also  characteristic  of  its  own  exclusive  period 
and  purpose.  Hence  many  of  the  phrases  currently  em- 
ployed by  its  writers,  and  by  our  Lord  himself,  are  such 
as  had  been  introduced  into  the  theological  and  moral 
diction  of  the  Jews  since  the  completion  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon.  For  the  explication  of  these  we 
naturally  seek  the  assistance  of  contemporary  records. 

Were  any  considerable  portion  extant  of  the  Jewish 
writings  of  this  period,  or  were  the  genuineness  of  the 
remains  which  we  possess  universally  susceptible  of 
satisfactory  vindication,  we  might  arrive  at  conclusions 
upon  the  tone  and  peculiarities  of  the  then  Jewish  the- 
ology more  clearly  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  than  any  for  which  we  can  at  present  hope. 
As  it  is,  the  results  of  our  investigation  are  far  from  being 
commensurate  to  the  labour  and  patience  at  which  they 
are  procured.  Indeed  the  only  sources  of  information 
of  this  class,  not  liable  to  serious  objection,  are  the 
vmtings  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and 
the  works  of  Philo  Judasus. 

The  Apocryphal  books  were  principally  the  produc- 
tion of  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  generally,  in  point  of 
time,  hold  about  a  middle  place  between  the  completion 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  They  can  hardly  therefore  be  cited  as 
directly  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  the  latter  period ; 
yet  they  are  interesting  and  instructive,  as  supplying  the 
germs  of  certain  opinions  and  modes  of  expression  which 
in  a  subsequent  age  became  prominent  and  remarkable. 
The  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old 
Testament  books,  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
better  information  of  the  Jewish  people,  when  the  pure 
Hebrew  was  no  longer  generally  intelligible.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  this   medium  of  instruction   was  partially 
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resorted  to  soon  after  the  ancient  language  had  fallen 
into  desuetude ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  it 
came  into  general  use.  Of  these  books,  that  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel  upon  the  Prophets  claims  precedence  in 
point  of  antiquity.  And  were  we  assured  of  its  gen- 
uineness and  uncorrupted  preservation,  it  would  doubtless 
merit  very  high  estimation.  But  the  work  now  extant 
under  the  name  of  this  author  has  undergone  both  mu- 
tilation and  interpolation ;  and  portions  of  it  are  probably 
wholly  diverted  from  their  original  sense.  Some  critics, 
it  is  true,  have  deemed  the  distinction  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  passages  so  conspicuous"  and  de- 
cisive, as  to  allow  no  more  doubt  and  difficulty  in  their 
discrimination  than,  in  an  awkwardly  patched  garment, 
there  is  between  the  original  material  and  the  subse- 
quent additions.  With  respect  to  particular  parts,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion ;  but  till 
the  complete  separation  is  actually  effected  by  some 
masterly  critic  and  scholar,  ordinary  readers  must  be 
content  to  regard  the  whole  as  of' little  comparative  use, 
except  so  far  as  its  opinions  meet  with  confirmation 
from  less  suspicious  quarters.  The  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch,  which  bears  the  name  of  Jonathan,  and  the 
fragments  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  substantially  identical,  are  probably  also  the  patch- 
work of  later  ages  upon  a  ground  of  very  respectable  anti- 
quity. And  though  in  many  parts  of  these  there  does  not 
need  much  critical  acumen  to  detect  the  modem  Rabbinical 
additions,  yet  on  the  whole  they  are  practically  of  even 
less  value  than  the  foregoing. 

But  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  not  liable  to  these  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  rather  a  translation  than  a  paraphrase, 
and  its  deviations  from  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  are  comparatively  rare  and  inconsiderable. 
It  has  none  of  those  absurd  Jewish  fables  by  which 
other  Targums  are  disfigured,  and  has  been  so  highly 
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esteemed  among  the  Jews  as  to  have  been  commonly 
read  in  thie  synagogues.  Nor  does  there  seem  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  descended  to  us  in  a  state  as 
uncorrupt  as  ancient  records  generally.  This  therefore 
alone,  in  the  inquiry  before  us,  can  be  regarded  as  de- 
cisive authority,  except  so  &r  as  those  others  may  serve 
for  its  confirmation  or  illustration.  No  valid  objection, 
it  is  presumed,  can  be  alleged  against  the  evidence  which 
it  supplies  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having  been 
written  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  first  century;  since  it 
is  not  easily  conceivable  that,  within  sixty  years,  any 
serious  changes  could  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Jewish  theology.  Where  indeed  the  Targums  in 
general  furnish  any  historical  or  doctrinal  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  utmost,  since  it  is  evident 
that  no  Jews  would  become  parties  to  a  fraud,  in  cor- 
roboration of  a  religion  which  they  so  determinately 
abhorred. 

But  the  writings  of  Philo  belong  to  the  precise 
period  respecting  which  we  inquire,  and,  upon  the 
points  of  which  they  treat,  are  usually  sufficiently  volu- 
minous. In  addition  to  which,  their  genuineness  is  not 
suspected.  They  are  therefore,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  the  present  part  of  our  investiga- 
tion which  we  can  conmiand,  and  will  consequently  be 
employed  at  some  length.  Respecting  their  celebrated 
author,  very  diverse  opinions  have  been  entertained.* 
The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  Philo  was  what  his 
countrymen  have  very  generally  esteemed  him,  a  learned 
Jew,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  not  unacquainted  with  Gentile  philosophy,  especiaUy 
with  that  of  Plato ;  and  that  a  principal  design  of  his 
writings  was  to  recommend  the  Institutes  of  Moses,  as 

*  For  some  remarks  on  these,  see  Note  (B). 
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containing  the  elements  of  all  true  philosophy,  and  the 
most  venerable  and  profound  mysteries  of  scientific  and 
theological  truth.  Many  of  his  expositions  are  extrava- 
gant, and  were  probably  exclusively  his  own ;  but  there 
is  no  grave  reason  to  doubt  that  his  leading  opinions 
represent,  not  unfaithfully,  the  theology  of  the  more  cid- 
tivated  Jews  of  his  times. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  inquiry  suggested 
by  these  Jewish  records  is  the  proper  signification  of  the 
frequently  occurring  term,  THE  WORD,  the  Memra 
DA  Jeja  of  the  Targumists,  and  the  Looos  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  of  Philo.  This  question  has  been,  on 
each  hand,  the  subject  of  extreme  opinions.  Men  of 
sanguine  minds,  considering  the  Logos  of  St.  John 
as  an  eminent  appellation  of  the  second  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  have  assumed  this  fact  as  supplying  an  in- 
variable law  for  the  interpretation  of  writing^  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  consistency;  and  have  hence 
deduced  an  argument  for  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Deity  of  the  Messiah,  not  destitute  of  plausibility,  yet  &r 
from  adequate  to  their  conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  in  itself  allows  of  a 
variety  of  acceptations,  and  primarily  does  not  involve 
the  idea  of  personality.  It  is  natural  therefore  to 
expect  that  it  would  often  occur  without  any  such 
reference.  Hence  writers  of  a  cooler  and  more  sceptical 
turn  have  taken  occasion  to  deny  that  it  is  ever  used  in 
a  personal  sense,  and  have  cited  in  proof  a  number  of 
passages  incontestably  susceptible  of  another  signification. 
What  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  either  for  want  of  due 
examination,  or  from  their  eagerness  to  substantiate 
their  own  opinions,  the  advocates  x>f  each  of  these 
extreme  views  have  been  betrayed  into  statements,  the 
inaccuracy  of  which  it  requires  but  little  investigation  to 
detect. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
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two.  In  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  the  passages  where  the  term  in  question  is 
unequivocally  employed  with  a  personal  reference  are 
comparatively  few.  And  in  the  writings  of  PhilOy 
there  are  many  examples  where  such  an  interpretation  is 
evidently  inadmissihle.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Targumists  maintain  an  accurate  distinction  between  the 
terms  Memra  and  Pithgamaj  emplo3ring  the  one  as  a 
personal  appellation  identical  with  the  Logos  of  St.  John, 
and  the  other  in  the  signification  of  a  matter  or  a 
discourse,  equivalent  with  the  Greek  word  p^fia.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  correct,  except  in  the  Tmrgum  of 
Onkelos;  and  even  here  the  rule  does  not  invariably 
hold  good.  In  that  of  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  there  is  very  Mttle  discrimi- 
nation of  this  kind. 

But  while  thus  much  is  conceded  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  no  less- true  on  the  other,  that  there  are  in  the  Jewish 
writings  examples  in  which  the  term  Word  can  have 
no  other  than  a  personal  sense ;  and  in  the  works  of 
Philo,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  these  are  numerous. 
Having  premised  thus  much,  it  will  be  proper  to  cite  a 
few  illustrative  passages. 

The  following  is  the  only  example  supplied  by  the 
Apocrypha,  in.  which  the  term  in  question  appears 
imperatively  to  demand  a  personal  reference.  It  occurs 
in  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of 
Egjrpt.  "For  while  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence, 
and  that  night  was  in  the  midst  of  her  swift  course, 
thine  almighty  Word  leaped  down  firom  heaven  out  of 
thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst 
of  a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine  unfeigned 
commandment  as  a  sharp  sword,  and  standing  up  filled 
all  things  with  death."  *   This,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 


♦  Wisdom  xviii.  14—16. 
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to  the  contrary,  might  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  bold» 
and  not  very  tasteful  prosopopoeia.  But  there  is,  in  the 
passage  itself,  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Logos 
and  the  commandment  of  the  Lord;  and  from  the 
Targums  we  leam  that  the  personal  Word  was  es- 
teemed by  the  Jews  as  the  agent  in  the  deHverance 
from  Egypt  and  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom.-)- 

The  following  passages  are  from  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos. 

Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21.  "  And  Jacob  vowed  a  yow,  say- 
ing, If  the  Word  of  the  Lord  will  be  my  help,  and  will 
keep  me  in  the  way  in  which  I  go,  and  will  give  me 
bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  I  return  in 
peace  to  the  house  of  my  &ther,  then  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  my  God.'* 

Exod.  xvi.  8.  **  Your  murmurs  are  not  against  us, 
but  against  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 

Deut.  i.  30.  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  your  God,  who 
is  the  Leader  before  you,  shall  fight  for  you,  according 
to  all  that  he  hath  done  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes." 

Deut.  iv.  24.  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a 
consuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God." 

Deut.  V.  5.  "I  stood  between  the  Word  {Mem,)  of. 
the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time,  and  I  declared  unto  you 
the  word  (pith,)  of  the  Lord." 

Deut.  ix.  3.  "  Know  this  day  that  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  your  God  who  passeth  over  before  thee  is  a  con- 
suming fire ;  he  shall  consume  [thine  enemies]." 

Deut.  xviii.  19.  "  If  any  man  will  not  obey  my  words 
(pith,)  which  that  prophet  shall  speak  in  my  name,  my 
Word  (Mem,)  shall  require  it  of  him." 

Deut.  xxiii.  14.  "  The  Shechinah  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  and  there  shall  not 

t  Targ.  Onk.,  Deut  i.  30 ;  xz.  1.     Targ.  Jon.,  Exod.  xii.  25. 
Targ.  Jerus.,  Exod.  xii.  42. 
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appear  in  thee  any  filthinessi  lest  thou  torn  away  his 
Word,  who  blesseth  thee." 

These  are  among  the  most  striking  instances  sup- 
plied by  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  of  the  personal  use  of  the 
term  under  consideration.  They  are  not  readily  suscep- 
tible of  any  other  sense ;  and  perhaps  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  diyine 
Person,  whom  they  styled.  The  Word  or  the  Lord. 

For  a  full  exposition  of  their  sentiments  on  his  nature, 
attributes,  and  relations,  we  must  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Philo.*  The  following  passages  wiU  probably  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 


*  The  term  \6yog,  in  the  works  o£  PhilOi  seems  to  be  used,  1 . 
As  signifying  a  word,  an  articulate  sound,  discourse,  or  eloquence. 
2.  As  a  communication  from  God.  3.  As  reason,  both  human  and 
divine.  4,  In  an  hypostatical  or  personal  sense.  Yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapidity  of  transition  from  one  of  these  significations 
to  another,  there  is  in  many  passages  considerable  obscurity.  Thus, 
in  several  places,  Philo  represents  Aaron  as  the  Logos  to  Moses, 
understanding  the  term  in  the  sense  of  utterance.  Elsewhere, 
Aaron  appears  incidentally  as  the  emblem  of  the  personal  Word. 
"I  look  with  wonder,"  he  says,  ''at  the  sacred  Word,  running 
with  breathless  and  incessant  haste,  to  stand  between  the  living  and 
the  dead."  (Quis  Rer.  Div,  Har.  T.  I,  p.  501.)  So  again  he  makes 
manna  to  be  the  symbol  of  divine  communication,  (De  Profitgis,  T.  i., 
p.  566,)  while  in  other  cases  he  represents  it  as  the  emblem  «f 
the  personal  Word.  (Leg*  AUegor.  lib.,  iii.,  T.  i.,  p.  120.  Quod  det. 
potior,  insid.  soL,  T.  i.,  p.  213.) 

This  remark  will  enable  the  reader  more  accurately  to  appreciate 
a  doctrine  of  Philo,  to  which  he  gives  peculiar  prominence,  viz., 
that  the  Logos  was  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  This  he  under- 
stands in  two  senses ;  the  one,  that  the  universe  was  planned,  and 
its  model  completed,  in  the  divine  reason  or  mind ;  and  the  other, 
that  the  personal  Word  was  the  agent  in  creation.  A  passage 
which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  De  Mundi  Opific,,  is  amply 
illustrative  of  the  former  use  of  the  term.  Two  long  citations  from 
it  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  "  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  591 — 593.  The  following,  though  shorter, 
will  suffice  as  examples  on  each  hand. 
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*'  It  was  not  fitting  that  the  human  soul  should  have 
been  modelled  upon  any  created  being,  but  on  the  Word 
of  God  alone.  Wherefore  it  is  recorded,  that  man 
being  the  copied  image  and  resemblance,  the  Creator 
breathed  upon  his  face,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  senses 
by  which  the  whole  body  is  animated.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  the  most  fair  image  of  the  most  fair 
model.  And  the  Word  of  God  transcends  all  natural 
beauty  which  exists ;  for  he  is  not  only  himself  complete 
in  beauty,  but  is  also  the  source  of  the  beauty  of  all 
other  things.  Such  in  my  judgment  was  the  first  man, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  being  more  excellent  than  any 
who  now  are,  or  who  heretofore  have  been.  Every 
man,  with  respect  to  his  understanding,  is  related  to  the 
divine  Word,  being  an  impression,  a  derivation,  a  ra- 
diance of  that  blessed  nature." — J)e  Mund.  Opific.,  T.  i. 
pp.  33—35. 

"  By  his  most  radiant  and  splendid  Word,  God,  through 
one  decree,  created  both  the  idea  of  mind,  which  he 
symbolically  called  heaven,  and  the  idea  of  sense,  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  earth." — Leg.  AUegor.^ 
lib.  i.,  T.  i.,  p.  47. 

"  Now  had  the  incorporeal  world,  situate  in  the  divine  Word,  its 
completion ;  but  this  sensible  world  was  perfected  after  the  model 
which  it  supplied.  And  before  any  of  its  other  parts  the  Creator 
formed  the  best  of  all,  that  is,  the  heaven ;  which  as  a  corporeal 
thing  he  aptly  named  the  firmament." — De  Mund.  Opific.,  T.  i., 
pp.  7,  8. 

"  Many  things  must  combine  in  order  to  the  production  of  any  thing; 
the  bif  what,  the  ^what,  the  through  what,  the/or  what.  The  by  what 
is  the  cause ;  the  of  what,  the  matter ;  the  through  what,  the  tool ; 
the  for  what,  the  reason.  Of  this  great  city,  the  universe,  the  cause 
is  God,  by  whom  it  came  into  being ;  its  matter  is  the  four  elements ; 
its  instrument  is  the  Word  of  God  through  whom  it  was  adjusted ;  and 
the  reason  for  its  adjustment,  the  Creator's  goodness."— -De  Cherubim, 
T.  i.,  pp.  161,  162.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  citations 
several  other  passages  belonging  to  this  subject. 
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"  The  diyine  Word  is  most  piercing  of  sight,  so  that  it 
is  equal  to  the  beholding  of  all  things.  What  is  there 
more  splendid  or  racliant  than  the  divine  Word,  by  the 
participation  of  which  all  other  things  which  desire  the 
light  of  the  soul  dispel  their  mist  and  darkness  7  The 
Word  of  God  is  superior  to  all  the  world,  and  is  the 
eldest  and  most  productive  of  all  things." — Leg,  AUegwr,^ 
lib.  iii.,  T.  i.,  p.  121.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pass- 
age of  which  this  forms  a  small  part,  Philo  inclines  first 
to  one  and  then  to  another  of  the  senses  of  which  the 
term  Logos  is  capable.  In  what  we  have  cited,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  second  clause,  the  personal 
reference  is  incontestable. 

**  The  illustrious  Moses  has  compared  the  form  of  the 
rational  soul  to  no  created  being,  but  has  said  that  it  is  the 
genuine  impression  of  that  divine  and  pure  spirit,  stamped 
and  moulded  by  the  seal  of  God,  of  which  the  eternal  Word 
is  the  express  image." — Be  plant,  Noce^  T.  i.,  p.  332. 
Dr,  J,  P.  Smith* 8  rendering ;  Scrip.  Test.  vol.  i.,  p.  581. 

**Do  not  wonder  if  reason  (rov  \6yoy)  in  man  is  called 
the  dwelling  of  the  mind,  for  God,  the  intellect  of  the 
universe,  (joy  r&v  Skwy  vovy,)  hath  his  own  Word  for  his 
habitation.  The  house  of  God  is  not  in  those  things 
which  are  visible  or  palpable  to  sense,  but  is  invisible. 
What  therefore  is  this  but  theWoRD,  which  is  more  ancient 
than  any  creature,  by  which  as  a  rudder  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  directs  all  things,  and  which  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  he  employed  as  an  instrument  for  the  completion 
of  his  perfect  works." — De  migrat.  Abraham^  T.  i.,  p.  437- 

Allegorizing  the  cities  of  refuge,  according  to  his  usual 
method,  he  says,  **  Is  not  the  most  ancient,  the  best  for- 
tified, and  the  best,  not  city  only,  but  metropolis,  the  divine 
Word,  in  which,  above  aU,  it  is  most  profitable  to  take  re- 
fuge ?  It  is  our  wisdom  incessantly  to  press  upward  to  the 
divine  Word,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  that  drawing  firom 
his  stream,  instead  of  the  punishment  of  death,  we  may 
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realize  the  prize  of  eternal  life.  Placed  over  the  ark 
and  winged  are  the  Cherubim,  who  represent  the  creative 
and  royal  powers.  But  over  these  is  the  divine  Word, 
who  does  not  assume  a  visible  appearance,  nor  resemble 
any  thing  accessible  by  sense ;  but  existing  as  the  image 
of  God,  is  the  eldest  of  all  things  that  can  be  known, 
placed  nearest,  and  without  any  thing  intervening,  to 
him  who  alone  is  the  Self-Existent.  Three  cities  are 
beyond  the  river,  exceedingly  remote  firom  our  race,  the 
Word  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  creative  and  royal 
power." — De  ProfagiSt  T.  i.,  pp.  560,  561. 

"  It  is  our  judgment  that  this  Priest  is  not  a  man,  but 
the  divine  Word,  who  is  free  from  sin,  involuntary  as 
weU  as  voluntary.  He  has  sprung  from  parents  incor- 
ruptible and  spotless,  even  from  God,  the  Father  of  all, 
and  from  Wisdom,  through  whom  all  things  came  into 
existence.  The  eldest  Word  of  the  Existent  is  clothed 
with  the  universe  as  with  a  garment.  That  his  head  is 
ever  mitred,  indicates  not  indeed  sole  and  supreme 
anthority,  but  vice-royal  and  wonderfrd  power.  He  was 
forbidden  to  rend  his  garments;  for  the  Word  of  the 
Existent  is  the  bond  of  the  universe,  which  contains  and 
clasps  together  all  its  parts." — De  Prof,^  T.  i.,  p.  562. 

*'  The  divine  Word  God  hath  filled  with  the  incor- 
poreal powers  of  all  things."— QtfocI  a  Deo  mUtaniur 
Samnia,  T.  i.,  p.  680. 

**  The  sacred  Scripture  testifieth  of  Abraham,  He  came 
unto  the  place  of  which  Ood  had  told  Am,  and  lifting  up 
his  eyes  he  saw  the  place  afar  off.  Perhaps,  under  this 
one  term,  two  things  are  signified,  The  Word,  and 
the  God  of  the  Word.  He  who  is  guided  by  wisdom, 
comes  into  the  former  place,  having  ascertained  that  the 
divine  Word  is  the  head  and  perfection  of  grace.  Yet 
hath  he  not  attained  to  the  self-existent  God,  whom  he 
beholds  afiir  off,  remote  from  every  creature,  and  al- 
together inconceivable  to  the  human  mind." — lb. 
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''  The  diyine  Word,  being  about  to  make  himself  the 
companion  of  the  lonely  soul)  suddenly  shining  forth, 
sheds  joy  unexpected,  and  surpassing  hope.  God,  the 
original  light,  is  not  only  light,  but  the  archetype  of  all 
other  light.  He  hath  for  his  image  his  most  complete 
Word,  who  is  his  light,  and  who  bears  no  resemblance 
to  any  creature." — /6.,  p.  631. 

*'  Unto  some,  the  sacred  Word,  as  a  King,  announces 
authoritatiyely  the  things  which  are  to  be  performed ; 
others,  as  his  intimate  discijdes,  he  disciplines  in  such 
matters  as  tend  to  their  profit :  unto  others,  as  a  coun- 
seller,  he  communicates  the  most  ezcell^it  maxims; 
unto  others,  as  a  friend,  he  graciously  and  confidentially 
reveals  many  ineffable  truths  which  it  is  imlawful  for 
the  profane  to  hear." — lb,,  p.  649. 

"  lam  God,  who  appeared  to  thee  in  the  place  of  God, 
(ly  TOK^  9cov.  So  Gen.  xxxi.  1 3,  according  to  the  LXX.) 
Do  not  pass  over  this  saying,  but  examine  carefully 
whether  there  are  two  Gods.  For  he  saith,  /  am  the  God 
who  appeared  to  thee,  not  in  my  own  place,  but  in  the 
place  of  God,  as  of  another.  He  who  is  (rod  in  reality 
is  one ;  but  improperly  there  are  many  who  bear  the 
name.  The  Scripture  distinguishes  him  who  is  God  in 
reality  by  the  article,  saying,  /  am  THE  God  (6  Qeog). 
Where  the  title  is  improperly  employed  it  occurs  with^ 
out  the  article,  saying.  Who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  place 
not  of  THE  God,  (TCTY  Gcov,)  but  only  of  God  (Qeov). 
Yet  now  doth  he  call  his  eldest  Word  THE  God,  (TON 
6eov,)  not  being  superstitiously  anxious  about  the  im* 
position  of  names,  but  proposing  the  sole  end  of  declaring 
the  thing  as  it  really  is.  Why  should  we  be  surprised 
that  Gt>d  assumes  the  likeness  of  angels,  since  he  has 
assumed  that  of  men  for  the  succour  of  those  who  pray 
to  him  ?  When  he  says,  /  am  God  who  appeared  to 
thee  in  the  place  of  God,  it  is  to  be  xmderstood  that  he 
took  the  place  of  an  angel,  transforming  himself  in 
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appearance  for  the  aid  of  one  who  could  not  hehold  the 
real  God.  For  as  those  who  cannot  look  upon  the  sun 
himself  behold  him  in  his  reflected  light,  and  the  changes 
of  the  moon  as  the  moon  itself,  even  thus  do  they  regard 
the  image  of  God,  who  is  his  angel  the  Word,  as  God 
himself."— 75.,  pp.  655,  656.* 

"  No  mortal  thing  could  be  made  after  the  likeness  of 
Him  who  is  supreme  and  Father  of  all,  but  only  after 
that  of  the  second  God,  who  is  his  Word." — Frag,  cup, 
Prcep,  Evang.  Euseb.,  lib.  vii.,  c.  13.     T.  ii.,  p.  625. f 

Haying  thus,  laid  before  the  reader,  somewhat  at 
large,  the  sentiments  of  Philo  upon  the  character  of  the 
divine  Word  in  general,  we  annex  a  few  of  his  state- 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  judicious 
note  on  this  passage: — ''One  cannot  but  remark  the  extreme 
futility  of  Philo's  argument.  He  writes  as  if  he  were  ignorant 
(which  can  scarcely  be  thought  possible)  that  r^iroc  Ocov 
is  merely  a  translation  of  the  proper  name,  Bethel  f  and  as  to 
his  doctrine  on  the  insertion  or  the  absence  of  the  article,  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  numerous  instances  in  the  version  which  he  was  con- 
stantly using.  See,  for  example,  Deut.  iT.24,  31,  33,  33,  39 ;  v.  9 ; 
vii.  9,  21 ;  x.  17,  21 ;  xxvi.  17 ;  xxix.  13 ;  xxxii.  4, 17  ;  Psal.  Ixi. 
(Heb.  Ixii.)  2,  6,  &c.,  &e,"^Scrip,  Test,  voL  i.,  p.  606. 

f  Philo  represents  the  Word  as  symbolized  in  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  De  Som,  lib.  ii.,  T.  i.,  p.  690.  As  appearing  to  Adam  after 
the  fall.  lb,,  p.  650.  As  the  agent  in  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain.  lb.,  p.  633.  Sarah  calls  him,  "  My  Lord."  Leg.  AUegor,, 
lib.  ill;,  T.  i.,  p.  130.  It  is  he  who  addresses  Abraham  when  about 
to  offer  Isaac.  De  Som,,  T.  i.,  p.  650.  He  was  the  Angel  who  was 
seen  by  Hagar.  De  Prof.,  T.  i.,  p.  647.  Who  appeared  to  Jacob  at 
Peniel.  De  Nom.  Mutat.,  T.  i.,  p.  591.  To  Moses  at  the  bush.  De 
Som,,  T.  i.,  p.  650.  Who  withstood  Balaam.  Quod  Deut  sit  im- 
mutab.,  T.  i.,  p.  299.  And  in  short,  as  we  have  already  seen,  who  is 
the  general  agent  in  divine  Providence.  De  CheruK,  T.  i.,  p.  145. 
See  also  De  Mund,  Opific,,  T.  i.,  pp.  4,  5.  Quis  Rer.  Div,  H^er,,  T.  i„ 
pp.  489,499,  450.  Leg,  Jllegor.,  lib.  i.,  T.i.,p.  56.  De  Cherub,,T.i,, 
pp.  143,  144.  QnodDeus  sit  immutab.,  T.  i.,  pp.  281,  299.  De 
SomnUs,  T.  i.,  p.  630,  sqq,  662,  683.  De  Monarch,,  lib.  ii.,  T,  ii., 
pp.  225|  &C.,  &c. 
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ments  upon  the  relation  of  the  Word  to  God  the  Father, 
which  it  is  especially  the  object  of  the  present  treatise  to 
illustrate. 

''  Those  who  swear  by  Ood  are  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
pious persons.  It  is  not  allowable  that  any  should 
swear  by  him,  since  no  one  is  able  to  comprehend  his 
nature.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
his  name,  which  is  the  Word,  his  interpreter.  For  of 
us  imperfect  creatures,  he  is  the  God ;  but  of  such  as 
are  perfect  in  wisdom,  the  Supreme  is  so.  And  Moses, 
marvelling  at  the  illimitable  excellence  of  the  Unbegotten, 
(tov  ayevvfiToVf)  saith,  Thoushalt  swear  hy  his  name;  not 
by  himself.  It  is  enough  to  pledge  our  fiuth  by  the  Be- 
gotten, (r^  TtvvtjfT^  TTitrrovff^ai,)  and  to  call  to  record 
the  divine  Word." — Leg.  Allegor,^  lib.  iii.,  T.  i.,  p.  128. 

"The  office  of  a  shepherd  is  so  excellent  that  not 
only  is  it  ascribed  to  kings,  to  wise  men,  to  spirits  Mly 
purified,  but  even  with  propriety  to  God  himself,  the 
Sovereign  of  all  things.  For  as  a  Shepherd  and  a  King, 
God,  by  right  and  law,  acts  as  if  they  were  a  flock  on 
earth,  and  water,  and  air,  and  fire,  and  whatever  is  in 
them,  vegetable  and  animal,  mortal  and  divine:  thus 
also  on  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  the  periods  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  revolutions,  and  the  harmonious 
movements  of  the  other  stars.  Over  these  he  has  placed 
his  right  Word,  his  First  Beootten  SON,  (rov  o^^ov 
hvTov  AtJyov,  irpiordyovov  'YrON,)  who  as  the  Viceroy  of 
a  mighty  Sovereign,  receives  the  charge  of  this  sacred 
flock.  Thus  also  is  it  written,  Behold  I  am  :  I  will  send 
mine  Angel  before  thy  face  to  keep  thee  in  the  way" — 
De  Agriculturdf  T.  i.,  p.  308. 

"  The  Eternal  Word  of  the  everlasting  God  (Adyoc 
6  &tdios  Oew  aiwvlov)  is  the  supremely  strong  and  stead- 
fast support  of  the  universe.  Extended  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremities,  and  from  the  utmost  limit  to  the 
midst,  he  runs  in  his  irresistible  course  through  the  long 
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range  of  nature,  bringing  and  binding  together  all  its 
parts.  For  the  Father  who  beoat  him  (6  ytyyiitrat 
Hariipf)  hath  made  him  the  indissoluble  bond  of  the 
universe." — De  Plant.  NocBy  T.  i.,  pp.  330,  331. 

"  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Rising  Light, 
(or  Branch,  &yaro\7i.  So  the  LXX.  give  Zeeh.  iii.  8.) 
A  novel  appellation  indeed,  if  you  understand  it  of  one 
compounded  of  body  and  soul ;  but  if  of  that  incorporeal 
Person  who  shares  the  divine  image,  the  name  of  the 
Rising  Light  is  confessedly  most  appropriate.  For  him 
the  Father  of  the  imiverse  hath  caused  to  arise  as  his 
eldest  Son,  (wpetrfivraroy  *Yiov,)  whom  elsewhere  he 
hath  named  the  First  Beoqtten,  (Upwoyovov,)  and 
who  being  Begotten  (yBvvriOeii:)  and  imitating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  Father,  formed  species  of  being  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  Father's  archetypal  models." — 
De  Confus.  Linguar,,  T.  i.,  p.  414. 

"  Though  a  mortal  may  not  be  worthy  to  be  called  a 
Son  of  God,  yet  let  him  labour  to  be  adorned  according 
to  his  First  Begotten  Word,  (Ilpw6yovoy  Aoyov,) 
the  eldest  Angel,  who  exists  as  the  Archangel  of  many 
titles ;  being  called  the  Beginning,  and  the  name  of  God, 
and  the  Word  ;  he  who  is  in  likeness  a  man,  and  the  In- 
spector of  Israel.  Though  not  adequate  to  be  styled 
children  of  God,  yet  we  may  be  of  his  eternal  image,  the 
most  sacred  Word  :  for  that  eldest  Word  is  the  image 
of  God."— 75.,  p.  427. 

"  From  the  sacred  oracles,  I  learn  hoW  the  inter- 
mediate cloud  came  between  the  forces  of  Egypt  and  of 
Israel.  But  to  the  Archangel  and  eldest  Word,  the 
Father  of  the  universe  hath  accorded  this  illustrious 
gift,  that  standing  as  a  Mediator  he  should  determine 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  He  is  at  once 
the  suppliant  on  behalf  of  perishing  mortals  to  the  In- 
corruptible, and  the  Ambassador  of  the  Sovereign  to  his 
subjects.     In   this  gift  he  exults ;    and  glorying  in  it 
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declares,  /  Jiave  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you ;  being 
neither  Unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  as  you ;  bat  in 
the  midst  of  the  extremes,  pledging  myself  for  both :  to 
the  Creator,  that  the  whole  human  race  shall  never 
utterly  &il  and  apostatize ;  and  to  the  creature,  to  main* 
tain  the  glad  hope  that  the  merci^  God  will  not  over- 
look his  own  work.  For  I  publish  tidings  of  peace  from 
God,  whose  it  is  to  purge  away  strifes,  and  who  is  the 
perpetual  preserver  of  peace." — Quia  Rer.  Div*  Hcer.^ 
T.  i.,  p.  501. 

'*  The  temples  of  God,  as  it  seems,  are  two  :  the  one, 
this  universe,  in  which  the  High  Priest  is  his  First 
Begotten,  the  divine  Woed:  (6  Tipw6yovoQ  hvrcv 
^tioQ  Adyo£ :)  the  other,  the  rational  soul,  of  which  man 
himself  is  the  priest." — De  Somniis,  T.  i.,  p.  653. 

"  Adorned  after  this  manner  did  the  High  Priest  pro- 
ceed to  the  sacred  rites.  The  twelve  stones  of  the 
pectoral,  arranged  in  four  rows  of  three  in  each,  was  the 
oracle  of  the  Word,  who  holds  and  directs  the  universe. 
For  it  was  necessary  that  he  who  performed  the  priestly 
rites  to  the  Father  of  the  world,  should  employ  as  his 
advocate  The  SON,  most  perfect  in  virtue,  for  the  par- 
don of  sins,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  most  abundant 
blessings." — De  Vita  Mosisy  lib.  iii,,  T.  ii.,  p.  155. 

Assuming  that  Philo  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  fairly  deducible  from  the  statements 
here  cited : — 

1 .  That  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent, 
employed  the  title  The  Word  of  God,  to  describe  a 
person  properly  divine ;  one  co-eternal  with,  yet  sub- 
ordinate to,  God  the  Father. 

2.  That  they  considered  him  as  divinely  generated^ 
and  of  consequence,  The  Son  of  God.* 

*  The  foregoing  citations  evince  the  correctness  of  a  remark  of 
the  learned  Selden.     "  By  the  Son  of  God,  the  Jews  meant  the 
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Of  the  latter  doctrine,  we  find  traces  in  other  Jewish 
records.  Thus  in  the  Apocrypha,  there  is  a  reference 
of  this  sort  to  Psal.  ex.  1,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,"  &c.  The  passage  by  the  apocryphal  writer  is  as 
follows :  "I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father  of  my 
Lord,  that  he  would  not  leave  me  in  the  days  of  my 
trouble."  (Ecclus.  li.  10.)  The  rendering  by  ike  LXX. 
of  the  third  verse  of  the  same  psalm  is  also  worthy  of 
remark.  Dr.  Kennicott,  upon  the  authority  of  this 
version,  combined  with  that  of  the  Syriac  and  the 
Arabic,  gives  this  text  thus : — 

**  With  thee  shall  be  royalty,  in  the  day  of  thy  power : 
In  majesty  and  holiness  from  the  womb : 
Before  the  morning  star,  I  have  begotten  thee."f 

Independent  of  the  considerable  deviation  from  the 
Hebrew  which  this  rendering  presents,  there  is  another 
reason  of  some  weight  against  its  correctness. ;J;  But 
though  we  may  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  expressive  of  the 
inspired  text,  yet  it  is  fairly  available  as  evidence  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Greek  version. 
In  addition  to  these  examples,  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
upon  Gen.  iii.  22,  has  the  like  sentiment.  "  And  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  Adam  whom  I 
have  created  is  the  only-begotten  in  the  world,  even  as 
I  am  the  only-begotten  in  the  highest  heaven."  Thus 
both  before  and  after  the  era  of  Philo,  the  doctrine  of 
divine  generation  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews. 

Word  of  God,  (as  he  is  called  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,)  the 
taking  of  which  name  was  equivalent  to  the  claiming  of  divine   - 
honour." — De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  ii.,  c.  12. 

f  **  Remarks  on  select  passages/'  &c.,  p.  214.  This  text  is  not 
unfrequently  cited  by  the  early  Fathers  in  the  sense  supplied  by  the 
Septuagint. 

X  See  Ch.  V.,  sect,  iv.,  note  (P),  below.  Also  Lowth  on  Heb. 
Poetry,  Lect  x. 
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NOTE  (B),  p.  59. 

On  the  Character  and  Writings  rf  PhUo  Judau$, 

In  order  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  foregoing  citations,  it 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  probable  conclusion  on  the  cha- 
racter of  their  author.  Of  his  learning  and  celebrity  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt;  but  by  some  writers  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, either  that  he  was  a  Christian,  or  that  he  had 
intimately  conversed  with  Christians,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  If  this  be  denied,  it  is 
suggested  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  as  a  probable  alternative,  that 
he  was,  in  some  degree,  the  subject  of  divine  inspiration. 
Whether  this  intimation  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  piece  of 
rhetoric,  or  as  conveying  the  sober  and  deliberate  opinion  of 
its  venerable  author,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  It 
will  be  the  safer  plan  to  treat  it  as  the  latter. 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  Philo's  Christianity,  its 
advocates  cite  a  report  first  found  in  Eusebius,  {EccL  Hist., 
lib.  ii,  c.  xvi.,)  and  repeated  by  Jerome  and  others,  that  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was  by 
him  initiated  into  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  also  thought  that 
in  the  works  of  Philo  there  are  evidences  of  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  information  than  can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  a 
mere  Jewish  writer.  On  this  latter  ground  Dr.  Clarke  founds 
the  singular  opinion  just  referred  to.  A  few  remarks  upon 
each  of  these  arguments  are  here  annexed. 

The  English  reader  should  be  informed,  that  the  principal 
works  of  Philo  are  a  Series  of  dissertations  on  some  principal 
passages  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  especially  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  the  absence  of  the  slightest  presumption  to  the 
contrary,  we  naturally  suppose  them  to  have  been  written 
according  to  the  order  of  their  subjects  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
occasionally  in  the  writings  themselves  we  find  allusions  which 
go  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  indications  of  chronology, 
therefore,  which  we  may  detect  in  any  one  of  these  produc- 
tions, are  more  or  less  available  in  determining  the  relative 
dates  of  the  others. 

£ 
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In  an  advanced  part  of  Philo's  works,  and  after  the  whole 
of  the  books  from  which  the  preceding  citations  are  made,  we 
have  a  dissertation  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  commandments; 
at  the  commencement  of  which,  after  having  stated  that  he 
employed  his  youth  in  sacred  studies,  he  goes  on  to  complain 
that  now,  by  the  tumult  of  secular  affairs,  his  leisure  and 
tranquillity  were  so  interrupted  as  to  leave  him  little  opportu- 
nity for  the  more  congenial  occupations  of  philosophic  and 
religious  contemplation.    {De  Spec.  Leg.^  lib.  ii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  229.) 

In  a  subsequent  dissertation,  he  speaks  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe,  at  the  siege  of  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  by  Marcus 
Brutus,  as  an  event  of  recent  occurrence,  (ov  irpb  n-oXXov. 
Quod  liber  sit  qyuquis  virtuti  studetf  T.  ii.,  p.  464.)  Now 
this  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  4672,  or 
before  Christ,  42.  (See  Usher's  Jrmab,  p.  700.)  If  then  we 
allow  an  interval  of  fifty  years  between  it  and  the  time  at 
which  Philo  spoke  of  it  as  a  recent  event, — which  is  much 
longer  than  the  expression  requires, — this  will  bring  us  down 
to  A.D.  8,  or  nearly  twenty  years  before  our  Lord  commenced 
his  public  ministry.  At  this  time  then  Philo  was  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  fully  engaged  in  public  business,  having 
previously  completed  his  most  important  literary  produo- 
tions. 

The  correctness  of  this  chronology  is  confirmed  by  another 
circumstance.  In  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Caligula, 
^A.D.  40,)  an  embassy  was  sent  to  that  monarch,  by  the  Jews 
of  Aleiuindria.  At  the  head  of  the  Legates  thus  employed,  at 
«nce  the  most  aged  and  the  most  learned,  was  Philo.  (Joseph, 
AfiUq^  lib.  xviii.,  c.  8.  PluL  Legat,  ad  Coium.,  T.  ii.,  p.  572.) 
In  the  account  of  this  undertaking  which  he  has  left  us,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Roman  Senate 
under  Claudiud,  he  classes  himself  with  men  of  hoary  age. 
(ylpovr«c — xP^'*^^^  voXibi.  Legal,  Init.,  T.  ii,,  p.  545.)  If  then 
his  book;  Quod  liber  sit  quisquis  virtuti  studet^  which  we  have 
just  cited,  was  written  at  forty,  he  would  now  be  about  seventy 
years  old ;  an  age  which  accurately  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription which  he  gives  of  himself.  (See  AlUx's  Judgment  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  chap,  vi.,  p.  64.) 

It  is  not  pretended  that  at  this  period  he  was  a  Christian ; 
and,  in  fact,  his  account  of  the  Legation  to  Caligula  supplies 
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incontestable  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  his  principal 
works  had  then  been  written  at  least  thirty  years,  and  w#re 
completed  before  Christianity  had  an  existence.  Were  his 
subsequent  conversion  therefore  ever  so  well  autheniicatedi  it 
is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  been  affected  by  such  a 
change ;  and,  giving  the  statement  of  Eusebius  the  most  im- 
plicit credence,  the  theology  of  Philo  must  still  be  regarded  as 
exclusively  Jewish. 

But  this  representation  is,  in  fact,  altogether  unworthy  of 
credit  The  conversion  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  learning, 
rank,  and  influence,  would,  at  this  period,  have  been  an  event 
altogether  unparalleled.  There  is  no  individual  of  the  first 
centuiy  whose  acceptance  of  Christianity  would  have  occa- 
sioned a  greater  sensation,  or  have  been  more  extensively 
known ;  and  we  may  therefore  safely  affirm,  that  it  could  not 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  immediately  succeeded 
atkem.  But  instead  of  any  contemporary  statement  to  this 
effect,  three  centuries  elapse  without  a  single  intimation  of  the 
kind ;  and  all  that  we  then  have  is  a  vague  rumour,  destitute 
alike  of  minuteness  and  authority. 

In  Alexandria,  the  residence  of  Philo,  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  eminent  and  learned  Christian  teachers,  almost 
from  his  own  times ;  and  had  the  tradition  of  Eusebius  been 
authentic,  these  individuals  must  have  been  aware  of  the  fact; 
and  through  them  it  would  have  been  transmitted.  But  they 
have  not  left  on  record  the  slightest  hint  upon  the  subject 
Had  Origen,  for  example,  known  of  a  conversion  so  illus- 
trious, it  is  morally  certain  that,  in  his  disputation  with  the 
Jew  of  Celsus,  he  would  in  some  way  have  availed  himself  of 
its  celebrity.  But,  far  from  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  he  was  even  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Philo. 
There  is  one  passage  which,  to  my  own  mind,  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption to  the  contrary.  Celsus  had  represented  the  Word 
and  the  Son  op  God  as,  in  the  Jewish  theology,  terms  of 
identical  application.  This  Origen  in  effect  denies;  (Zi6.ii.,sect 
31,  0pp.  T.  i.,  p.  431;)  but  had  he  been  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Philo,  from  which  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  antagonist 
drew  his  information,  he  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  his 
reputation,  have  hazarded  such  an  objection. 

£2 
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The  hypothesis  under  consideration  might  naturally  dispose 
the  reader  to  conclude,  that  the  writings  of  Philo  were  pecu- 
liarly fraught  with  evangelical  truth.  But  nothing  can  be  far- 
ther from  the  fact.  The  extraordinary  similarity  occasionally 
to  be  remarked  between  his  language  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  needs  no  such  solution.  If  Philo  and  the  Apostle 
Paul,  for  example,  both  Jews,  well  versed  in  the  habits  and 
accustomed  to  the  phraseology  of  their  countrymen,  wrote 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and  both  upon  subjects  inti- 
mately connected  with  Old  Testament  theology,  the  ahsenee 
from  their  respective  productions  of  many  identical  expres- 
sions might  well  occasion  surprise.  These,  in  fact,  occur  less 
frequently  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  principally 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  citations.  Nothing  can 
be  less  conclusive  than  the  argument  founded  upon  a  few 
examples  of  this  kind,  culled  out  of  a  mass  of  tracts  altogether 
twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  entire  New  Testament 

No  ancient  writings  with  which  I  am  acquainted  so  fre- 
quently disappoint  a  Christian  reader  as  do  those  of  Philo. 
There  is  often  in  them  a  gleam  of  truth  so  bright  as  to  lead  to 
the  expectation  of  some  developement  of  doctrine  purely 
evangelical.  But  scarcely  has  the  hope  been  formed,  when  a 
cloud  of  philosophic  dreaming  intervenes,  and  all  is  dark 
again.  Hence,  ^ere  is  scarcely  any  author  of  whom  a  less 
correct  idea  is  to  be  formed  firom  detached  expressions  or 
insulated  phrases.  For  example,  the  Christian  reader  upon 
being  told  that  he  represents  God  as  a  great  Shepherd,  who 
appoints  the  Son  to  the  care  of  his  sacred  flock,  at  once  recurs 
to  the  inimitable  discourse  of  our  Lord,  recorded  by  St  John, 
(chap.  X.,)  and  to  its  assemblage  of  affecting  images.  But  all 
this  agreeable  emoti6n  subsides,  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
cold  and  repulsive  fancy  that  the  object  of  the  divine  pastoral 
care  is  not  the  church  of  the  blood-redeemed,  but  merely  the 
elements  and  the  planetary  system.  {De  AgricttU,^  T.  i.,  p.  308. 
Fide  aup.y  p.  69.)  How  promising  again  is  the  opening  of  such 
a  paragraph  as  the  following : — "  What  man  of  sober  mind,  be- 
holding the  labours  of  the  mass  of  nien,  and  their  disproportioned 
efforts  after  wealth,  or  fame,  or  luxuries,  doth  not  vehemently 
bewail  their  condition,  and  cry  to  the  only  Saviour  God,  that  he 
would  relieve  them ;  and  that,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  for 
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the  soul,  he  would  restore  them  to  liberty?"  But  let  us  pursue 
the  passage,  and  as  usual  it  terminates  in  cloud-land.  **  What 
therefore  is  the  firmest  liberty  ?  The  service  of  the  wise  man 
only,  as  the  oracle  testifieth,  in  which  it  is  said,  Let  my  people 
gOf  that  they  may  serve  me.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  those 
that  serve  the  Self-Existent,  to  be  dependent  neither  upon 
wine-bearers,  nor  bakers,  nor  cooks,  nor  any  other  earthly 
things,  to  fashion  andcompoimd  their  bodies,  as  bricks  are  made; 
but  to  ascend  in  their  contemplations  to  the  lofty  ether,  even 
as  Moses,  beloved  of  God,  did  befoi*e.  There  do  they  behold 
evidently  the  place  in  which  the  inflexible  and  immutable  God 
is  seated,  his  footstool  being  as  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  the 
firmament  of  heaven ;  that  is,  the  sensible  universe,  which  is 
thus  signified.  It  becomes  those  who  are  associated  for  the 
purposes  of  science  to  desire  the  like  spectacle ;  or,  at  least,  to 
behold  his  image,  the  niost  sacred  Word  ;  and,  next  to  him, 
the  most  perfect  of  the  objects  of  sense,  this  universe :  for  to 
philosophize  is  nothing  but  the  diligent  effort  to  discern  these 
things."  (Z)cCon/ttf.Ztfi^.,T.i.,pp.418,419.)  Thus  does  this 
remarkable  writer  alternate  between  the  grand  and  the  mean, 
the  true  and  the  visionary;  between  that  which  affects  the 
heart,  and  that  which  is  cold,  abstract,  and  unreaL 

In  several  respects,  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Fathers, 
Clement  and  Origen,  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  Philo ; 
and  the  question  of  his  Christianity  might  safely  be  committed 
to  the  result  of  a  fair  comparison  between  them.  In  the  ethics 
of  Clement  and  the  allegories  of  Origen,  we  are  perpetually  re- 
minded of  their  common  evangelical  original ;  and  no  <me  could 
peruse  the  works  of  these  Fathers,  even  in  the  most  cursory 
way,  without  recognising  them  as  the  productions  of  men  who 
believed  in  Jesus,  and  in  the  great  truths  developed  by  his 
Spirit.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  genius  of 
the  writings  of  Philo.  He  has  no  references  to  the  Messiah, 
no  indications  that  in  any  sense  "  he  waited  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel."  Large  portions  of  his  works  might  be 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  a  heathen  philosopher  without  any 
perceptible  incongruity;  and  his  allegorical  expositions  of  the 
Pentateuch  usually  terminate,  either  in  the  sensible  universe, 
or  in  abstractions  on  the  Divine  Essence  and  government  It 
would  be  some  relief  to  descend  from  the  unnatural  elevation 
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of  his  speculations  to  those  visions  of  secular  and  national 
glory,  which,  at  this  period,  in  connexion  with  the  expected 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  warmed  the  imaginations  of  so  many 
of  his  countrymen.  But  even  of  these  there  is  no  trace  dis- 
coverable, much  less  of  those  spiritual  triumphs  ensured  in  the 
Gospel.  His  genius,  lofty  and  colossal,  is  in  its  creations  like 
the  sculpture  of  the  land  in  which  he  dwelt;  obscure,  un- 
natural, and  profitless. 

In  the  account  of  the  Legation  to  Caligula,  one  of  the  few 
of  Philo's  works  written  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
there  is  a  passage  which  may  possibly  allude  to  the  incar- 
nation of  our  Lord.  Speaking  of  the  claims  of  that  tyrant 
to  divine  honours  as  the  most  absurd  and  impious  of  all  con- 
ceptions, he  says,  that  God  might  more  readily  become  a  man, 
than  a  man  be  changed  into  God.  (darrov  Stv  tig  avdpwirov 
Oebv,  fi  tig  Oebv  dvdpwirov  iiitcl^clKuv,  Legate  T.  ii.,  p.  562.) 
This  is  the  only  example  with  which  I  have  met,  where  a 
reference  of  this  kind  is  conceivable.  And  here  it  is  plain 
that  the  nature  of  his  reasoning  requires  us  to  conclude  the 
former  notion  as,  in  his  judgment,  second  in  absurdity  only  to 
the  latter.  The  argument  is  d  forUori,  and  the  amount  of  it 
is  that  what  in  itself  would  be  a  most  outrageous  and  impious 
opinion,  is,  in  comparison  with  the  mad  atrocity  of  Caligula, 
credible  and  decent. 

The  reader  has  now  to  judge  for  himself  whether  such  a 
writer  could  have  been  a  Christian,  or  intimately  connected 
with  Christians,  or  a  partaker  in  a  degree  of  divine  inspira- 
tion. Should  any  one  still  conceive  either  hypothesis  pro- 
bable, I  beg  to  remind  him,  that  though  the  evidence  of  Philo 
is  thus  rendered  inappropriate  to  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  it  is  by  no  means  invalidated  with  respect  to  the  general 
argument.  Supposing  liim  to  have  been  a  Christian  writer, 
his  testimony  to  the  divine  generation  of  the  Logos  proves  it 
to  have  been  a  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  age.  And  since, 
upon  the  theory  before  us,  it  was  thus  held  by  the  most 
eminent  individual  of  all  the  early  converts  to  Christianity, 
one,  who  fur  excellence  in  the  particular  branch  of  literature 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  certainly  has  no  rival  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  who  was  the  intimate  associate  of  the 
ApoftUe  of  the  circumcision,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
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that  an  opinion  so  attested  must  have  been  that  of  the  Apostles 
themselves. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
Philo,  though  not  a  Christian,  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
subject  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  evidence  rises  still  higher; 
since  it  is  all  but  inconceivable  that  a  writer  endowed  with  a 
measure  of  inspiration  should,  on  a  subject  vitally  connected 
with  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  fall  into  any  serious  error. 
With  this  supposition,  his  testimony  to  the  generation  of  the 
Logos  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Thus,  whatever 
may  be  our  conclusion  on  the  character  of  Philo,  his  evidence 
upon  the  question  is  obviously  of  great  weight  and  im- 
portance. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  ihe  subject  of  this  note  with 
the  Socinian  controversy  in  general,  and  especially  with  our 
present  inquiry,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for 
the  length  to  which  it  is  carried. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE    JEWISH   DISTINCTION  BETWEEN    THE    MESSIAH    AND 

THE    SON    OF    OOD. 

Connected  with  the  senthnents  of  Philo  upon  the 
divine  Logos,  there  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we 
have  already  cursorily  adverted,  which  it  is  necessary 
again  to  bring  before  the  reader : — the  absence,  I  mean, 
of  all  allusion  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  somewhat  voluminous  pro- 
ductions, the  Messiah  is  not  named,  either  expressly  or 
under  any  of  the  synonymes  current  among  the  Jews. 
Those  parts  of  prophetic  scripture  which  directly  bear 
upon  evangelical  times,  Philo  usually  declines  to  illus- 
trate ;  and  when  he  incidentally  refers  to  them,  as  in 
his  exposition  of  Zech.  iii.  8,  he  applies  them,  not  to  an 
illustrious  Prophet  or  to. a  divine  person  incarnated, 
but  to  one  of  very  dissimilar  attributes,  "  one  not  com- 
pounded of  body  and  soul, — an  incorporeal  person  who 
shares  the  divine  image."* 

Had  the  Jews  of  this  period  regarded  the  Messiah 
as  **  the  Word  made  flesh,"  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted,  that  a  writer  who  treats  thus  largely  of  the 
divine  Logos  would  occasionally,  at  least,  have  glanced 
at  an  event  so  remarkable  as  his  incarnation ;  especially 
in  passages  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  the 
mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  if  topics  which  immediately 
invite  such  a  reference.  The  natural  conclusion  from 
his  silence  is,  that  while  Philo  considered  the  Logos  and 
the  Son  of  God  as  terms  of  identical  application,  he  had 

*  De  Confiu.  Ling.,  T.  i.,  p.  414.     Vide  tup.,  p.  70. 

f  As  for  example,  De  Confiu.  Ling,,  T.  i.,  p.  418.  Quit  Rer,  Div. 
Har.,  T.  i.,  p.  501.  De  Fita  Motis,  lib.  iii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  155.  Fide  sup., 
pp.  77,  71. 
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no  conception  that  the  glorious  being  thus  designated 
would  ever  become  incarnate,  or  that  the  Messiah  and 
the  Son  of  God  could  be  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  equally  destitute  of  evan- 
gelical allusions.  In  one  of  the  passages  cited  above 
there  appears  indeed  to  be  a  recognised  distinction 
between  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  the  Messiah.  I 
refer  to  the  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  the  great 
prophet,  which  by  St.  Peter  is  applied  to  our  Lord.* 
Upon  this  text  the  Targum  reads,  "  If  any  man  will  not 
obey  my  words  which  that  Prophet  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  my  Word  shall  require  it  of  him."  Here  it  is 
sufficiency  plain,  that  the  Prophet  and  the  Word  are 
regarded  as  two  perfectly  distinct  persons;  and  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Targumist,  the  one  was  identified 
with  the  Messiah,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  other  must 
have  been  distinguished  from  him.  It  is  true,  that  the 
modern  Jews  repudiate  the  evangelical  application  of 
this  prediction :  though,  in  all  probability,  their  an- 
cestors admitted  the  correct  view.f    Yet,  whatever  may 


*  Comp.  Deut  xviii.  15 — 19,  and  Acts  iii.  22,  23,  p.  62,  sup, 
f  Thus  in  the  Apocrypha  we  have,  under  this  designation,  a  pro- 
bable allusion  to  the  Messiah  : — **  The  Jews  and  Priests  were  well 
pleased  that  Simon  should  be  their  Governor  and  High  Priest  for 
ever;  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  Prophet."  (1  Mac.  ziv.  41.) 
The  Jews  contemporary  with  our  Lord,  in  their  exposition  of  this 
prediction,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  either  clear  or  unanimous.  Yet 
there  is  one  example  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  correctly  understood.  St  John  relates  that,  after  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude,  they  said,  **  This  is  of  a  truth 
that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."  And  in  the  following 
verse  it  is  added,  that  "  Jesus  perceived  that  they  would  come  and 
take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a  king."  (John  vi.  14,  15.)  This 
acknowledgment  of  the  union  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  of  the  pro- 
phetic and  regal  rights,  was  a  practical  admission  that  the  prediction 
in  question  referred  to  the  Messiah,  and  that  in  him  it  met  with  itt 
accomplishment. 

£  5 
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be  our  conclusion  upon  this  particular  passage,  the 
absence  of  every  allusion  identifying  the  Messiah  and 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  especially  combined  with  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  from  other  quarters,  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Onkelos 
did  not  regard  them  as  identical. 

In  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jonathan,  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the 
distinction  in  question  is  most  clearly  recognised.  The 
latter,  on  Exod.  xii.  42,  describing  the  final  consum- 
mation, says,  **  Moses  will  go  forth  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  desert,  and  the  King  Messiah  out  of  the  midst  of 
Rome.  The  one  shall  go  before  in  a  cloud,  and  the 
other  shall  go  before  in  a  cloud,  and  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  leader  between  both."  In  the  prophecy 
of  Balaam,  (Num.  xxiii.  21,)  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
reads,  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  their  God  is  their  help, 
and  the  shout  of  the  King  Messiah  is  among  ihem." 
The  same,  upon  Deut.  xxx.  4,  has  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage :  "  If  your  dispersions  be  to  the  utmost  boundaries 
of  the  heavens,  thence  shall  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
gather  you  by  the  hand  of  Elias  the  high  priest,  and 
thence  shall  he  lead  you  by  the  hand  of  the  King 
Messiah." 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  presents 
several  examples  of  the  same  kind.  Of  these,  none 
perhaps  are  more  .remarkable  than  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  second  Psalm : — "The  Kings  of  the  earth 
rise  up,  and  the  princes  have  joined  in  one,  that  they 
may  revolt  from  the  Lord,  and  cpntend  against  his  Mes- 
siah. Let  us  loose  their  bonds,  and  cast  their  cords 
from  us.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ; 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  shall  deride  them.  Then  shall  he 
speak  unto  them  in  his  strength,  and  in  his  anger  shall 
he  trouble  them.  Yet  have  I  anointed  my  King,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  moimtain  of  my  sanctuary.     I  will 
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declare  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  Be- 
loved, as  a  son  unto  his  father,  thou  art  pure  unto  me, 
as  in  that  day  wherein  I  created  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and 
I  ¥rill  give  thee  the  riches  of  the  nations  for  thine  inherit- 
ance.— And  now  understand,  ye  Kings,  receive  learning, 
ye  leaders  of  the  earth.  Serve  before  the  Lord  with  fear, 
and  invoke  him  with  trembling.  Receive  instruction, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  lose  the  way;  when  his  wrath 
is  a  little  kindled.  Good  [shall  be]  unto  all  them  that 
hope  in  his  Word." 

There  is  here  an  obvious  distinction  between  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  and  the  Messiah,  the  one  being  de- 
scribed, in  the  parallel  of  verse  4,  as  "  he  that  sitteth  in 
the  heavens,"  and,  in  ike  conclusion  of  the  Psalm,  as 
the  proper  object  of  religious  trust ;  the  other,  in  verse  7, 
being  represented  as  a  creature.  There  is  besides  a 
studied  evasion  of  those  passages,  where,  in  the  inspired 
text,  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God. 

If  we  descend  for  a  period  of  little  more  than  fifty 
years  from  the  age  of  Onkelos,  we  arrive  at  that  of 
Justin  Martyr;  and,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  we 
find  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  of  that  period,  upon  the 
person  of  the  Messiah,  very  explicitly  afiirmed.  Thus, 
in  an  early  part  of  the  disputation,  Trypho  says,  "  £ut 
Christ,  if  indeed  he  is  bom,  and  any  where  exists,  is 
unknown,  even  unto  himself;  nor  hath  he  any  power 
until  Ellas  come  to  anoint  him,  and  make  him  manifest 
unto  all  men."*  The  following  passage  is  yet  more  fully 
illustrative  of  the  subject. 

Trypho. — "  That  this  Christ  existed  as  God  before 
the  worlds,  and  then  submitted  to  be  made  and  bom  a 

*  P.  153.  The  opinion  expressed  by  TryphOi  tliat  Elias  should 
come  to  anoint  the  Messiah,  the  reader  will  perceive  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  that  passage  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the 
Pentateuch,  cited  above,  in  which  he  is  styled  "  Elias  the  High 
Priest" 
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man,  and  that  he  was  not  a  man  hegotten  of  man,  seems 
to  me  not  only  incredible,  hut  silly." 

Justin. — ''  I  know  that  this  discourse  appears  in- 
credible, especially  to  persons  of  your  race,  who  are  not 
willing  to  do  or  think  the  things  of  God,  but  those  of 
your  instructors.  Yet  will  not  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
be  disproved,  even  if  I  fail  to  demonstrate  both  that  he, 
being  God,  pre-existed  as  the  Son  of  the.  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  that  he  was  bom  man  of  the  Virgin.  Nor 
even  if  it  should  seem  that  he  was  born  as  other  men, 
and  made  Christ  by  election.  For  there  are  some  of 
our  race,  O  friends,  who  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  but 
affirm  that  he  nevertheless  was  man  begotten  of  man. 
To  which  I  do  not  agree ;  nor  could  I,  even  if  the 
majority  of  those  who  think  with  me  were  to  maintain 
it,  since  we  are  commanded  by  Christ  himself,  not  to 
believe  the  doctrines  of  men,  but  such  as  were  pro> 
claimed  by  the  blessed  Prophets,  and  inculcated  by 
himself." 

Try. — *'To  me  their  doctrine  appears  much  more 
credible  who  say,  that  he  was  bom  a  man,  and  that, 
by  election,  he  was  anointed  and  made  Christ,  than  those 
things  which  you  affirm.  For  toe  all  also  think  that  Christ 
shall  be  a  man  bom  of  human  parents,*  and  that  Elias 
shaU  come  to  anoint  him.  And  if  this  man  should  appear 
to  be  the  Christ,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  believe  that  he 
is  a  man,  and  that  he  was  bom  as  other  men.  But  I 
neither  believe  that  he  is  Christ,  nor  that  Elias  is  come."f 

•  '*  HdvTie  lifitlg  rbv  Xpurrbv  dvdpwnrov  i|  AvSrpiSurwv  xpo<T- 
doKHfiev  ytvytrtoOa^."  P.  235. 

*f  Pp.  233 — 236.  This  evidence,  were  it  necessary,  might  be 
greatly  amplified  from  later  periods ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  well 
known,  that  the  sentiments  of  Trypho  are  substantially  those  which 
have  been  entertained  by  his  kindred  in  succeeding  ages ;  and  that 
the  objection  which  he  alleges  against  Justin  is  that  which  has  been 
reiterated  by  almost  every  subsequent  Jewish  assailant  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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Thus,  while  by  Philo  and  the  Targumists,  in  general^ 
the  Word,  as  distinguished  from  the  Messiah,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  diyine  person,  and  the  Son  of  God ; 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly 
affirms  diat  the  Messiah  is  a  creature,  and  Trypho 
represents  him  as  a  man  whose  nature  differs  in  no 
respect  from  ordinary  humanity.  Assuming  these  indi- 
viduals to  be  the  fair  representatives  of  Jewish  opinions, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Word  and  Son  of  God  was  con- 
sidered as  a  being  totally  distinct  from  the  Messiah. 
The  least  important  conclusion  from  this  fact  is,  that 
among  the  Jews  these  titles  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
employed  as  synonymous.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
examine  how  far  these  views  correspond  with  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject  supplied  by  the  New  Testament. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  incarnation 
of  a  divine  person  involves  attributes,  and  warrants 
modes  of  expression,  of  the  most  opposite  character.  In 
passages  which  respect  our  Lord,  the  believer  in  his 
Deity  rarely  finds  any  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
what  refers  to  his  human  and  what  to  his  higher  nature  ; 
nor,  to  such  a  mind,  does  the  occurrence,  in  the  same 
text,  of  the  attributes  of  each,  suggest  any  degree  of  per- 
plexity or  embarrassment.  But  if  we  find  an  individual 
who  acknowledges  Christ  as  a  man,  unable  to  appreciate 
the  statements  which  respect  his  Godhead,  our  unavoid- 
able conclusion  is,  either  that  he  is  ignorant  of  that 
doctrine,  or  that  he  does  not  give  it  credit. 

The  Gospel  history  supplies  us  with  an  example  pre- 
cisely of  this  kind.  Upon  one  occasion,*  our  Lord  in- 
quired of  the  Pharisees,  "  What  think  ye  of  the  Messiah  ? 
Whose  son  is  he  ?  **  To  this  question  they  were  pre- 
pared with  a  prompt  reply.  **  They  say  unto  him.  The 
Son  of  David."     His  second  query,  however,  did  not 

•  Matt.  zxii.  42—45. 
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admit  of  so  easy  solution  :  *'  How  then  doth  David  in 
spirit  call  him  Lord  ? "  What  pertained  to  the  man- 
hood of  the  Messiah  they  understood ;  but  when  the 
inquiry  thus  proceeded  to  his  higher  nature,  they  were 
altogether  at  a  loss.  They  could  not  comprehend  how 
the  apparently  contradictory  characters  of  Son  and  Lord 
of  David  could  meet  in  the  same  individual.  To  us, 
however,  the  subject  presents  no  such  difficulty.  We 
instantly  perceive  that  he  who  was  ''of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,*'  could  be,  and  actuaUy 
was,  the  Lord  of  David  with  respect  to  his  superior 
nature  :  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  once 
"  the  root  and  the  oflspring  of  David.**  The  conver- 
sation could  not  for  a  moment  have  embarrassed  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  Messiah's  proper  Deity; 
and  hence  we  conclude,  that  to  the  persons  here  ad- 
dressed that  doctrine  was  unknown,  and  that  the  Jews 
of  this  period  expected  in  the  Messiah  a  human  Prophet 
only.  So  far  the  fact  agrees  with  the  representation  of 
the  contemporary  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  with  the 
statements  of  Trypho,  upwards  of  a  century  afterwards. 
The  title,  ''  Son  of  God,**  in  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by 
Philo,  they  could  not  therefore  have  regarded  as  one  of 
the  appellations  of  the  Messiah.* 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  except  in  peculiar  and 
exempt  cases,  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  consider, 
our  Lord  was  never  recognised  by  the  Jews  as  the  Son 
of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  his  claims 
to    the   Messiahship   was    by   no    means   uncommon. 


*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  subject  of  this  section  treated 
with  the  minuteness  and  ability  which  its  importance  demands,  is 
respectfully  referred  to  the  first  six  chapters  of  Mr.  Wilson's  valu- 
able work,  entitled,  '*  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining 
the  New  Testament  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians 
concerning  Christ;"  a  treatise  to  which  the  present  part  of  our 
inquiry  is  much  indebted. 
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Especially  where  indiyiduals  had  occasion  for  some  inter- 
ference of  his  gracious  power,  he  was  often  addressed  by 
the  well-known  synonyme  for  the  Messiah,  ''Son  of 
Dayid ; "  as  in  two  several  instances  by  blind  men,*  and 
in  another  case,  by  the  Syrophoenician  wcnnan.'l*  A 
most  illustrious  example  of  this  kind  occurred  upon  hit 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem : — '*  The  multitude  that 
went  before  and  that  followed  after,  cried,  saying,  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest! "  ^ 

To  another  passage,  in  which  an  acknowledgment  to 
the  same  effect  occurs,  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer. 
Several  thousand  persons  who  had  been  miraculously 
fed  by  our  Lord  confessed  him  to  be  *'  of  a  truth  that 
Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world.*'  In  this 
instance,  so  strong  was  the  persuasion  of  his  Messiahship, 
that  they  were  about  to  '*  come  and  take  him  by  force 
to  make  him  a  Eang ;"  )|  thus  compelling  him  to  assume 
that  dignity,  which,  according  to  their  carnal  apprehen- 
sibns,  pertained  of  right  to  the  character  of  the  Christ. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  following  chapter  of  the  same 
Gospel,  we  find  that  a  number  of  his  hearers,  in  precise 
terms,  confessed  him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  §  while  others 
were  deterred  from  the  like  acknowledgment  only  be- 
cause his  origin,  so  far  as  they  were  informed,  did  not 
correspond  with  prophetic  declarations  on  the  subject.^ 

From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  there  was  by  no 
means  a  universal  reluctancy  to  allow  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  the  character  of  the  Christ.  Nor  need  this  be 
an  occasion  of  surprise,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  well-known  circumstance,  that,  at  the  period  of  our 
Lord's  advent,   there  existed,  both  among  Jews   and 

•  Matt  ix.  27  ;  xx.  30,  31 ;  Mark  x.  47, 48  ;  Luke  xviii.  38, 39. 
t  Matt  X¥.  22.  I  Matt  xxi.  9,  15.  ||  John  vi.  14, 15. 

$  John  Tii.  41.  f  See  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  especially 

verses  26,  27,  31,  41, 42,  52. 
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Heathens,  a  strong  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  some 
illustrious  person  to  reform  and  bless  mankind.  In 
this  hope  the  former  were  especially  interested,  since 
with  its  fulfilment  they  associated  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional glory,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  secular 
supremacy.  While  yet  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of 
excitation,  in  the  very  untainted  morning  of  their  hope, 
before,  by  frequent  disappointment,  they  had  been  taught 
distrust,  our  Lord  made  his  appearance  among  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  meanness  of  his  condition,  the  low- 
liness of  his  temper,  the  spirituality  and  purity  of  his  doc- 
trine, combined  to  deter  many  from  the  admission  of 
his  claims.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  claims  obvi- 
ously had  the  sanction  of  stupendous  power ;  power  to 
which  neither  the  otherwise  invincible  diseases  of  men, 
nor  the  elements  of  nature  in  their  fiercest  rage,  nor  the 
spirits  of  evil  in  their  most  infririate  malice,  could  pre- 
sent successfril  opposition :  and  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that,  in  many  cases,  the  irresistible  energy  displayed 
in  his  miracles,  and  the  profound  and  superhuman  wis- 
dom developed  in  his  preaching,  succeeded  in  destrojdng 
the  force  of  objections  suggested  by  other  circumstapces. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  feel- 
ings with  which  John  the  Baptist  was  regarded.  It  is 
said  by  St.  Luke,*  that  **  the  people  were  in  expectation, 
and  all  men  mused  in  thejr  hearts  of  John,  whether  he 
were  the  Christ,  or  not."  The  parentage  and  condition 
of  John  were  not  in  any  considerable  degree  more  ele- 
vated than  those  of  Jesus.  In  addition  to  which,  his 
character  and  manners  were  iminviting.  Ascetic  in 
habit,  stern  in  reproof,  and  without  the  aid.  derived  from 
miracles,  John  nevertheless  was  very  generally  contem- 
plated as  not  improbably  the  true  Messiah.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  Lord  was  familiar,  condescending,  and 


*  Luke  iii.  15. 
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social.  His  miracles  were  as  remarkable  for  their  ten- 
derness and  their  benignity,  as  for  their  power ;  and  his 
preaching  was  at  once  less  severe  and  far  more  affecting 
and  impressive  than  that  of  his  precursor.  Beyond  all 
this,  he  had  the  direct  and  earnest  testimony  of  John, 
whose  prophetic  dignity  was  all  but  universally  allowed, 
to  the  superiority  of  his  character,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  his  claims.  Hence  we  find,  that  when,  being  perse- 
cuted in  Judea,  he  visited  the  principal  scene  of  the 
Baptist's  labours,  many  persons  attached  themselves  to 
him,  under  the  influence  of  that  sort  of  reasoning  which 
the  comparison  between  his  forerunner  and  himself  was 
calculated  to  suggest.  "John,**  they  said,  **did  no 
miracle,  but  all  things  that  John  spake  of  this  man  were 
true.  "And,"  the  Evangelist  adds,  "many  beUeved  on 
him  there."* 

The  enemies  of  Christ  were  certainly  better  judges 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  generally  held  than, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  we  can  possibly  be ;  .and  such 
was  their  impression,  that  in  several  cases  they  were 
deterred  from  apprehending  him  only  by  the  fear  of 
popular  tumult  in  his  favour.  It  is  on  this  ground 
alone  that  we  can  explain  their  employment  of  the 
agency  of  Judas.  It  was  thought  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  personal  habits  of  Jesus  would  enable  him 
privately  to  accomplish  their  designs ;  and  hence  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  Judas  "sought  opportunity  to  betray 
him  unto  them  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude."f  To 
the  same  circumstance  our  Lord  himself,  upon  his 
apprehension,  pointedly  alludes :  "  Are  ye  come  out  as 
against  a  thief  with  swords  and  staves  for  to  take  me  ? 
I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid 
no  hold  on  me. "J     In  short,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 


•  John  X.  40—42.         f  Luke  xxii.  6.         |  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 
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evangelical  history  goes  to  assure  us,  that  in  his  pro- 
phetic character  Jesus  had  a  large  number  of  adherents, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  his  Messiahship  was  very  ex- 
tensively admitted. 

It  may  possibly  be  alleged,  as  an  objection  to  this 
view,  that  in  several  cases  he  was  treated  vdth  great 
indignity;  sometimes  amoimting  to  personal  violence. 
But  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  rejection  by  the  Jewish 
rulers  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  our  conclu^ 
sions  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  populace.  Yet  this 
consideration,  obviously  borne  out  as  it  is  by  the  Gospel 
narrative,  is  not  fully  adequate  to  the  objection.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  examine,  with  some  care,  the 
evangelical  relations  upon  the  subject.  We  first  turn  to 
the  history  recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.  On  this  occasion  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  were 
of  two  classes.  The  one  consisted  of  the  Pharisees, 
(verse  13,)  who,  always  his  enemies  on  account  of  his 
exposure,  of  their  secret  crimes,  were  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  circumstances  previously  detailed, 
unusually  irritated  against  him.  The  other  class  were 
individuals  so  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  that  at 
a  particular  part  of  his  discourse,  the  Evangelist  states, 
that  "  many  [of  them]  believed  on  him :"  (verse  30 :) 
a  representation  which  at  least  must  indicate  an  ad- 
mission of  his  authority  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
teacher,  if  not  of  his  actual  Messiahship.  The  former 
would  undoubtedly  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  every 
thing  in  our  Lord's  discourse  which  might  plausibly  be 
construed  into  a  ground  of  accusation ;  while  from  the 
latter,  as  long  as  his  teaching  suggested  Ho  matter  of 
serious  exception,  he  had  reason  to  expect  at  least 
tolerance  and  candour. 

Throughout  the  chapter,  he  speaks  in  a  very  lofty 
strain  of  his  claims  and  authority.  He  represents  him- 
self as   ''the  light  of  the  world;*'  (verse  12;)  as  the 
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subject  constandj  of  his  Father's  complacent  presence  ; 
(verse  16,  29 ;)  as  *'from  above  ;"  (verse  23  ;)  as,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  sent  of  the  Father ;  (verse  42 ;)  as  the  giver 
of  spiritual  freedom  and  immortal  life.  (Verses  36, 51.) 
Of  what  would  otherwise  have  proved  the  most  offensive 
part  of  this  discourse,  the  reference  was  not  understood ; 
(verse  27 ;)  and  another  part  his  enemies  represented  as 
the  raving  of  a  demoniac.  (Verses  48,  52.)  But  beyond 
this  none  of  his  hearers  proceeded,  until  he  declared 
his  pre-ezistence  to  Abraham,  and  his  consequent 
divinity.  (Verse  58.)  They  then  immediately  broke  out 
into  open  violence,  and  attempted  summarily  to  inflict 
upon  him  the  punishment  by  the  Mosaic  law  adjudged 
to  the  blasphemer.  (Verse  59.)  Whatever  he  claimed 
short  of  Deity,  they  at  least  endured.  His  most  malig- 
nant enemies,  notwithstanding  the  loftiness  of  his  pre- 
tensions, contented  themselves  with  reviling  him;  but 
such  a  profession  as  this,  in  the  estimation  of  his  hearers, 
was  a  crime  for  which  nothing  could  atone ;  and  even 
those  who  before  had  believed  on  him,  if  not  the  agents 
in  this  violence,  were  at  least  its  passive  spectators. 

Had  the  Jews  regarded  the  Messiah  as  a  divine  per- 
son, the  claims  of  Jesus  to  that  character  had  been  in 
all  cases  equivalent  to  the  assertion  of  his  Deity.  But 
there  is  not  upon  record  one  example  in  which  any 
considerable  emotion  was  manifested  against  these 
claims;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  palpable  allusion 
to  his  higher  nature  never  failed  to  be  instantly  and 
most  indignantly  resented.     The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

The  other  cases  in  which  our  Lord  was  the  object  of 
popular  violence  were  upon  his  representing  himself, 
either  directly,  or  by  implication,  as  the  Son  op  God. 
And  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  Jewish 
sense  of  the  title  to  have  been  that  of  proper  divinity. 
Such  an  instance  had  occurred  a  short  time  before 
the  narrative  just  cited,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the 
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exacerbation  there  manifested.  'Jesus had  healed  an  impo- 
tent person  on  the  Sabbath  day.*  This  breach  of  the  law, 
as  by  his  enemies  it  was  represented,  afforded  a  suitable 
pretext  for  attempting  his  life.'f  Our  Redeemer  offered 
no  apology  for  his  conduct.  He  preferred  affirming  his 
divine  and  paramount  authority ;  "  My  Father  worketib 
hitherto,  and  I  work. "J  The  result  is  worthy  of  espe- 
cial attention.  "  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more 
to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, but  said  also  that  God  was  his  proper  Father, 
(xarepa  i^cov,)  making  himself  equal  with  God."|| 
Here  the  calling  of  God  his  own  Father  was  understood 
by  the  Jews,  and  their  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, as  a  most  direct  and  precise  claim  to  divinity, 
luid,  according  to  their  interpretation,  as  a  crime  worthy 
of  death. 

Any  doubt  on  the  reason  of  their  conduct  in  this 
instance,  may  be. set  at  rest  by  the  reference  to  a  similar 
piece  of  history,  which  occurs  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
same  Gospel.  "  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple,  in  Solo- 
mon's  porch.  Then  came  the  Jews  round  about  Idm, 
and  said  unto  him,  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to 
doubt  ?  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.  Jesus 
answered  them,  I  told  tou,  and  ye  believed  not."§ 
This  plain  declaration  of  his  Messiahship  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any  observable  effect  upon  his  hearers. 
But  when  he  shortly  after  proceeds  to  say,  "  My  Father, 
who  gave  [the  sheep]  to  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no 
man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I 
and  my  Father  are  one;" — it  is  immediately  added, 
"  Then  (oJv)  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to  stone  him." 
The  sequel  is  full  of  instruction.  **  Jesus  answered 
them.  Many  good  works  have  I  showed  you  from  my 

♦  John  V.  9.         t  Verse  16.  J  Verse  17.  ||  Verse  18. 

§  John  X.  23—25. 
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Father ;  for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me  ?  The 
Jews  answered  him,  saying,  For  a  good  work  we  stone 
thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy;  and  because  that  thou, 
being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  Here  it  is  apparent 
that  the  assertions  respectively  of  his  Messiahship  and 
of  his  unity  with  the  Father  were  received  with  emo- 
tions exceedingly  different.  In  the  one  case,  there  is 
no  resentment  whatever,  but  no  sooner  is  the  other 
affirmed,  than,  as  before,  his  hearers  proceed  to  out- 
rage, and  accuse  him  of  blasphemy.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  they  could  not  have  regarded  the  two  as 
in  any  respect  identical. 

In  reply  to  their  accusation,  Jesus  goes  on  to  reason, 
**  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are  gods  ?  If 
he  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came  ;*'* 
if  the  mere  recipients  of  divine  truth,  or  such  as  were 
invested  with  civil  authority  under  the  theocracy,  were 
so  highly  privileged  as  to  receive,  in  a  subordinate 
sense,  this  illustrious  title  ;  "Say  ye  of  him  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,"  specially 
set  apart  and  extraordinarily  commissioned  as  the  herald 
of  his  mercy,  the  true  and  regal  Messiah,  "Thou  blas- 
phemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  V*  If 
the  instructed  or  the  subordinate  functionaries  of  the 
divine  government  are  called  gods,  how  much  more 
may  the  Instructor,  he  whose  authority  is  unexampled 
and  paramount,  be  permitted  to  describe  himself  as  the 
Son  of  God !  They  had  not  complained  when  he  as- 
serted his  Messiahship,  and  now  he  meets  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  tacit  admission. 

From  this  piece  of  reasoning  we  perceive,  that  to 
claim   essential  oneness  with   the  Father,  and  to  call 


*  Some  expositors  understand  "the  word  ofGod"  as  having  here 
a  personal  sense ;  an  opinion  for  which,  however,  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  warrant 
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himself  the  Son  of  God,  were  of  identical  import.  To 
illustrate  this  more  fully,  and  to  show  that  it  was  by  no 
figure  of  speech  that  he  had  represented  himself  as  of 
the  divine  unity,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  the  evidence  of  his  proper  divinity, 
supplied  by  his  miraculous  works.  '*  If  I  do  not  the 
works  of  my  Father,*'  such  as  a  power  truly  divine 
alone  could  effect,  "  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though 
ye  believe  not  me,**  upon  my  own  affirmation,  "  believe 
the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the 
Father  [is]  in  me,  and  I  in  him.**  This  repetition  of 
his  former  doctrine  was  attended  with  like  effects ;  for 
the  Evangelist  adds,  **  Therefore  they  sought  again  to 
take  him ;  but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hand.'** 

The  crime  alleged  against  Jesus,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  was  blasphemy ;  but  had  the  Jews  regarded  him 
as  incurring  the  penalty  adjudged  to  this  offence  merely 
because  he  represented  himself  as  the  Christ,  the  law 
which  condemned  him  would  have  been  of  equal  appli- 
cation to  those  who  acknowledged  him  in  this  character : 
since  to  entitle  another  human  being  God,  is  as  truly 
idolatry  and  blasphemy  as  for  a  man  to  challenge  divine 
honour  to  himself.  But  in  all  the  examples  in  which 
our  Lord  was  confessed  to  be  the  Messiah,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  to  this  effect.  The  blind  men  who 
acknowledged  him  as  "the  Son  of  David,**  were  rebuked, 
not  for  impiety,  but  for  their  noisy  importunity.-)- 
When  upon  his  public  entrance  into  Jerusalem  he  was 
hailed  in  a  similar  way,  some  of  his  enemies,  disturbed 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  said,  "  Master,  re- 
buke thy  disciples.  **j;  But  had  the  confession  thus 
objected  to  amounted  to  any  thing  like  blasphemy, 
these  persons  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands ; 
since,  in  this  case,  the  leaders,  at  least,  of  the  multitude, 

•  John  X.  28—39.  f  Matt  xx.  31.  I  Luke  xix.  39. 
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were  obnoxious  to  the  capital  penalty  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Far  from  this  being  the  fact,  however,  there  existed  no 
enactment  which  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  such  a  case ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  repress 
the  growing  disposition  of  admiration  tbwards  him,  they 
had  been  compelled,  to  frame  a  temporary  law  for  the 
infliction  of  ecclesiastical  excision  upon  those  who  ac- 
knowledged him  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah.  "  The 
Jews  agreed,  that  if  any  man  did  confess  that  he  was 
Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue."* 

The  most  eminent  illustration  of  this  subject  is  found 
in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  is 
so  important  to  the  whole  of  our  argument,  that  it  will 
require  to  be  considered  somewhat  at  large.  He  was 
tried,  it  will  be  recollected,  before  two  courts,  and  upon 
two  separate  accusations.  Before  the  Roman  tribunal, 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  was  sedition.  By 
the  Sanhedrim,  he  was  condemned  for  blasphemy.  The 
perfect  distinctness  of  the  two  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jewish  code  supplied  no 
decree  against  resistance  to  a  foreign  power ;  and  the 
Roman  law,  on  the  other,  made  no  provision  for  the 
punishment  of  the  blasphemer.  In  the  latter  character, 
Christ  could  not  be  contemplated  as  an  offender  against 
civil  law ;  while  his  alleged  sedition  was  equally  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Upon  the  arraignment  of  our  Lord  before  the  Jewish 
council,  a  number  of  witnesses  were  summoned  against 
him,  but  their  evidence  was  found  inadequate  to  his 
condemnation.-f-  Upon  this  the  High  Priest  commenced 
a  personal  examination.  St.  Luke  relates  two  questions, 
which,  in  the  less  ample  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and 


•  John  iz.  22. 

f  Mark  xiv.  55 — 59.  Itrai  ol  ftapTvpiat  oiie  f^cav* — **  Their  tes- 
timonies were  not  equal."    See  Grotius  in  loe. 
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St.  Mark,  are  blended  in  one.  Of  tHese,  the  former 
respected  the  Messiahship.*  But  upon  this,  all  inquiry 
might  have  been  spared.  The  council  could  not  but 
know  that  Jesus  had  professed  himself  to  be  the  Christ. 
Or,  had  they  required  evidence  only  to  this  effect,  they 
might  readily  have  commanded  an  amount  sufficient  for 
their  purpose.  Hence  our  Lord  insists  upon  the  pub- 
licity of  his  teaching,  and  the  consequent  notoriety  of 
his  professions.  "  I  spake  openly  to  the  world  :  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the 
Jews  always  resort :  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing. 
Why  asketh  thou  me  ?  ask  them  which  heard  me,  what 
I  have  said  unto  them  :  behold,  they  know  what  I  have 
said.*'  f  Of  what  avail,  then,  would  prove  the  declar- 
ation of  his  Messiahship  here  ?  It  would  neither  work 
conviction  in  his  enemies,  nor  lead  to  his  own  release. 
**  He  said  unto  them.  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  beHeve : 
and  if  I  also  ask  [you],  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let 
[me]  go."  J  He 'therefore  declines  direct  reply  to  their 
inquiry.  Yet  not  to  leave  the  matter  in  any  thing  like 
a  doubtful  position,  he  adds,  that,  at  a  future  period, 
they  should  possess  such  a  proof  of  his  dignity  even  in 
human  nature  as  should  wring  their  reluctant  assent  to 
the  truth  of  his  claims:  '*  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coining 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  § 

Even  this  was  insufficient  for  their  purpose.  Yet 
being  probably  acquainted  with  some  of  the  foregoing 
incidents,  they  perceived  that  our  Lord's  declaration 
pointed  to  something  more  lofty  than  the  Messiahship, 
and  therefore  proposed  the  second  interrogatory :  "  Art 
thou  then,  [as  thy  words  appear  to  indicate,]  the  Son  of 
God  ?  "  Had  this  tide,  in  their  estimation,  been  equivalent 

«  "  Art  thou  the  Christ?"  Luke  xxii.  67. 

t  John  xviii.  20,  21.       I  Luke  xxii.  67,  68.       §  Matt  xxvi.  64. 
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to  the  Christ,  the  latter  question  had  been  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  former.  But,  independent  of  the  in- 
herent improbability  of  such  a  supposition,  our  Lord's 
reply  determines  the  contrary.  For  while  to  the  pre- 
vious inquiry  he  had  declined  a  direct  answer,  to  this 
he  replies  precisely  in  the  affirmative.*  It  was  enough. 
**The  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy ;  what  fiirther  need  have  we  of  wit- 
nesses? behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy. 
What  think  ye  ?  They  answered  and  said,  He  is  guilty 
of  death."  f 

Such  was  the  process  of  his  condemnation  for  blas- 
phemy. His  offence  was  calling  himself  the  Son  of 
God.  The  confession  to  this  effect  was  made  under  the 
most  solemn  adjuration. j;  It  was  true,  therefore,  not 
only  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  he  was  so  in 
the  sense  affixed  to  the  appellation  by  the  High  Priest. 
He  knew,  and  all  present  knew,  what  was  understood 
and  intended  in  the  inquiry.  He  was  perfectiy  aware 
of  the  signification  which  would  be  assigned  to  his 
answer ;  and  it  were  injurious  to  his  character  to  sup- 
pose, especially  under  circumstances  so  impressive,  that 
he  would  equivocate  with  his  judges,  and  reply  to  a 
sense  of  the  question,  of  which,  except  himself,  no  one 
present  had  ever  dreamed.  It  follows,  that  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Jewish 
acceptation  of  the  titie ;  that  is,  as  a  truly  divine  person. 

Upon  the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we  cannot  but 
notice  a  remarkable  change  in  the  temper  of  the  popu- 
lace. A  short  time  before,  Jesus  had  been  hailed  by 
the  multitude  with  acclamations  of  delight ;  and  but  a 
few  hours  previously,  so  impressed  were  his  enemies 
with  his  popularity,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  ap- 
prehend him,  except  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  at  a 

«  Luke  xxii.  70.  f  Matt  xxvi.  65,  66.  %  Verse  63. 
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distance  from  all  probability  of  rescue.  But  now,  far 
from  being  regarded  with  approbation,  in  his  utmost 
calamities  he  is  not  even  pitied.  On  the  contrary,  the 
multitude  clamour  for  his  execution,  preferring  a  male- 
factor of  the  yilest  class.  What  then  had  occurred  in 
this  short  interval  to  produce  a  change  so  extraordinary? 
Absolutely  nothing,  but  his  assertion  of  his  divine  Son- 
ship;  a  subject  on  which  he  never  touched  without  a 
like  effect,  even  upon  such  as  before  were  well  disposed 
towards  him.  As  in  former  instances,  so  also  in  this, 
the  allusion  to  his  higher  nature  changed  their  most 
kindly  feelings  into  furious,  £uiatical  zeal.  That  there 
existed  some  extraordinary  delusion  upon  this  subject  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  St.  Peter,  who  attributes  the 
execution  of  Jesus  to  this  cause.  "  I  wot  that  through 
IGNORANCE  yc  did  [it],  as  [did]  also  your  rulers."  •  The 
same  fact  is  suggested  by  our  Lord's  last  compassionate 
prayer;  "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."f  On  the  doctrine  of  his  Messiahship, 
the  Jewish  nation  were  not  ignorant ;  since  that,  just  be- 
fore, had  been  acknowledged  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, and  with  every  possible  demonstration  of  joy.  It 
follows  that  it  was  his  right  to  divine  honours,  and  to 
the  divine  title  in  question,  upon  which  they  were  un- 
informed ;  their  blindness  to  which  led  to  the  last  act  of 
this  sanguinary  tragedy. 

Let  us  then  accompany  the  illustrious  sufferer  to  the 
Prsetorium,  and  ascertain  how  fiir  his  treatment  there 
corresponded  with  these  views.  "  The  whole  multitude 
arose,  and  led  him  unto  Pilate.  And  they  began  to  ac- 
cuse him,  sa3ring,  We  found  this  [fellow]  perverting  the 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  saying. 


•  Acts  ill.  17. 

t  Luke  xxiii.  34.     With  this  passage  may  be  compared  1  Cor. 
ii.  6—8. 
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that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  King."*  Upon  being  inter- 
rogated by  Pilate,  he  admitted  most  distinctly  that  he 
was  *'the  King  of  the  Jews,"  the  true  Messiah,  f  Yet 
even  upon  this  confession,  Pilate  refused  to  accede  to 
his  condenmation.  The  elders  and  chief  Priests  therefore 
with  still  greater  clamour  enforced  their  accusation. 
*'They  were  the  more  fierce,  saying,  He'stirreth  up  the 
people,  teaching  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from 
Galilee  to  this  plae."j;  This  effort  was  as  ineffectual 
as  the  former.  Pilate  treated  their  representations  as 
mere  trifling  malignity.  He  knew  that  the  Roman 
power  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  Jewish  outcast,  who 
was  so  obviously  abstracted  from  secular  glory;  and 
what  was  more,  *^  he  knew  that  for  envy  they  had  deli- 
vered  him."  ||  He  seems  to  have  met  their  Tociferations 
with  a  feeling  nearly  allied  to  scorn,  and  to  have  looked 
with  a  degree  of  contempt  botii  on  the  prisoner,  and 
on  his  accusers. 

That  which  they  judged  to  be  the  real  crime  of  Jesus 
they  concealed  as  long  as  possible ;  partly,  perhaps,  because 
its  allegation  was  in  effect  a  mortifying  admission  of  the 
impotency  of  their  national  tribunal  and  law,  but  princi- 
pally,  it  may  be  conjectured,  because  they  conceived  that 
such  an  accusation  was  not  likely  to  be  noticed  by  a 
heathen  Governor.  By  Pilate's  reiterated  affirmations 
of  our  Lord's  innocency,  however,  it  was  at  length  eli- 
cited : — "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to 
die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."§  The 
significancy  of  this  statement  is  not  easily  mistaken. 
It  was  not  as  the  King  Messiah  that  it  affected  the  ac- 
cused; for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  his  claim  to  that 
dignity  violated  no  Jewish  law ;  it  was,  on  the  other,  an 
offence  for  which,  according  to  the  practical  admission  of 

_. _^___^ ,1  -  -        ■ 

•  Luke  xxiii.  1,  2.  f  Verse  3.  J  Verse  5. 

U  Matt  xxyii.  16.  §  John  xiz.  7. 
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his  enemies  themselves,  the  Koman  code  had  sufficiently 
provided.  It  was  only  as  affinning  himself  to  be  a 
divine  person  that  this  new  article  of  indictment  was  ap-* 
plicable  to  this  case ;  and  it  was  the  Mosaic  penalty  on 
blasphemy  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  obnoxious. 

This  accusation,  contrary  it  is  probable  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Jews,  wholly  changed  the  feelings  of 
Pilate.  Up  to  this  period,  he  seems  to  have  evinced 
no  emotion  further  than  a  natural  desire  to  free  an 
innocent  person  from  unjust  persecution.  He  had 
heard  Jesus  confess  himself  to  be  the  Christ,  and  had  the 
title  "  Son  of  God  "  been  synonymous,  this  new  charge 
had  differed  nothing  from  the  former.  Nevertheless 
it  greatly  disturbs  him.*  But  what  is  there  to  appre^ 
hend  from  a  prisoner  so  defenceless  and  unpretending? 
He  may  be  a  just  man ;  but  Pilate  was  not  so  scrupulous 
as  to  experience  any  timidity  on  this  ground.  In  the 
mystic  sense,  by  himself  assigned  to  the  dignity,*!  he  may 
be  **  the  King  of  the  Jews ;"  but  from  a  visionary  king- 
dom, and  mere  dreams  of  royalty,  a  leader  of  the  Roman 
legionaries  has  nothing  to  fear.  But  in  the  title  '*  Son 
of  God  "  Uiere  was  a  loftier  and  more  impressive  mean- 
ing, to  which  Pilate  was  not  insensible ;  and  hence  he 
was  afraid.  He  has  a  dim,  superstitious  sense  of  a  dig- 
nity mysterious  and  superhuman ;  and  he  re-commences 
the  examination  with  an  inquiry  which  indicates  at 
once  his  apprehension  and  his  perplexity:  '*he  saith 
unto  Jesus,  Whence  art  thou  ?  "  J  Our  Lord  makes  no 
reply.  As  before  the  Sanhedrim,  while  he  confessed 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  declined  to  plead  to 
the  question  on  his  Messiahship,  so  before  Pilate  he 
admits  that  he  is  the  Christ,  but  refuses  to  give  any 


«  '*  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  was  the  more 
afraid."— John  xix.  8. 

f  John  xviiL  36,  37.  J  John  xix.  9. 
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account  of  his  higher  pretensions*  In  the  former  case, 
an  answer  would  have  been  useless;  in  the  latter,  it 
would  have  been  beneath  the  character  in  which  he  now 
appeared.  Yet  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Governor  was  such,  that  he  "  sought  to  release  him ;" 
nor  was  it  till  the  continued  refusal  of  the  demand  of 
the  Jews  seemed  likely  to  peril  his  own  reputation, 
that,  with  obvious  reluctance,  he  consented  to  their 
wishes.  * 

The  execution  of  our  Lord,  attended  as  it  was  with 
infamy  and  execration,  would  naturally  tend  to  deter 
others  from  similar  pretensions;  and  had  his  cruci- 
fixion been  the  result  of  his  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah, 
every  one  who  assumed  the  like  character  would  have 
been  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  Subsequently  to 
this  period,  however,  there  were  many  pretenders  to  the 
Messiahship,  yet  we  never  read  that  one  was  considered 
as  an  offender,  under  the  statute  against  blasphemy. 
By  the  pious  they  were  execrated  as  false  prophets, 
and  by  the  civil  power  they  were  punished  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace ;  but  in  no  case  was  their  crime 
regarded  as  assuming  any  higher  degree  of  malig- 
nity.f 


*  Comp.  John  xix.  12  and  Matt.  xxviL  24.  It  is  agreeable  here 
to  be  able  to  a^l  ourselves  of  the  judgment  of  the  late  Dr.  A. 
Clarke.  The  following  remark  of  this  eminent  commentator  upon 
the  accusation  of  our  Lord  (John  xix.  7)  may  be  advantageously 
borne  in  mind,  throughout  the  succeeding  parts  of  our  inquiry. 
*'  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  understood  this  in  a  very  peculiar 
sense.  When  Christ  called  himself  the  Son  of  God,  they  under- 
stood it  to  imply  positive  equality  to  the  Supreme  Being;  and 
if  they  were  wrongs  our  Lord  never  attempted  to  correct  them." 
It  is  conceivable  that,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  title  might  have 
been  tolerated;  but  when  employed  in  solemn  cBscourse,  and  with- 
out qualification,  the  exposition  of  Dr.  C.  is  the  only  one  of  which 
the  case  will  allow. 

t  JosBPHUS.  %ell,,  Ub.  vL,  c  v.,  sect.  2, 3 ;  lib.  vii.,  c  xi.,  sect  1. 
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Were  it  consistent  with  the  hmits  of  our  present 
inquiry,  this  body  of  evidence  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged. But  the  amount  already  before  the  reader, 
it  is  presumed,  will  prove  sufficient  to  warrant  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

1.  That  in  the  Messiah  the  Jews  of  this  period  ex- 
pected a  human  Prophet  and  a  human  sovereign  only. 

2.  That  even  by  one  whose  claims  to  the  Messiahship 
were  well  authenticated  and  extensively  admitted,  the 
assumption  of  a  divine  Sonship  was  regarded  as  inex- 
piable blasphemy. 

3.  That  in  their  judgment,  therefore,  the  Son  of  God 
was  a  title  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Messiah,  and 
properly  indicated  sovereign  and  eternal  Divinity. 
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PERSONAL  CONFESSIONS  OF  JESUS  AS  TUB  SON  OF  OOD. 

In  the  foregoing  section,  the  opinions  of  those  who 
denied  our  Lord  to  be  the  Son  of  God  have  been 
investigated.  We  now  proceed  to  the  higher  evidence 
derived  from  such  as  were  better  informed  respecting 
his  character,  or  more  suitably  disposed  towards  his 
claims.  Still  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  parties 
whose  acknowledgments  we  have  here  to  consider,  in 
general  were  Jews,  and  Jews  as  yet  unendowed  with 
that  spiritual  understanding  which  belonged  to  the 
period  following  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Whatever  reasoning  therefore  applies  to  the  Jewish 
nation  in  general,  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  confessions 
of  these  more  advanced  individuals;  and,  unless  pro- 
hibited by  some  peculiarity  in  the  passages  themselves, 
the  signification  already  ascertained  of  the  title  *'  Son 
of  God  "  must  also  be  affixed  to  them. 

Of  the  confessions  now  to  be  examined  there  are 
two  classes.  The  former  expressly  respect  the  divine 
Sonship  alone,  and  occur  in  connexion  with  events 
affording  decisive  intimation  of  our  Lord's  higher  na- 
ture. Of  these,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  on  account  of 
its  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  section,  will 
appropriately  be  first  considered.  I  allude  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  guards  at  the  execution  of  Jesus.*     The 


*  Matt  zxvii.  54;  Mark  zy.  39 ;  Luke  zxiii.  47.  The  relation  of 
the  two  former  EvangeliiU  ii  aubstandally  the  eame,  and  is  thui 
giTen  by  St.  Matthew.  "  Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that 
were  with  him  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake,  and  those 
things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying,  Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God."    The  account  by  St  Luke  is  somewhat 
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Jewish  sense  of  the  title  in  question  was  no  cabalistick 
secret;  and  since  in  a  degree  it  was  appreciated  by 
Pilate,  it  is  improbable  that  the  centurion  and  his  com- 
panions,—admitting  them  to  have  been  heathens,  which 
was  most  likely  the  fact,— -could  have  been  in  ignorance 
upon  the  subject.  We  need  not  suppose  that  they  were 
fuQy  aware  of  the  eminence  of  the  appellation ;  but 
their  empIo3rment  of  it  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  except 
on  the  supposition  of  specific  reference  to  our  Redeemer's 
condemnation,  of  the  reason  for  which  they  were  no 
doubt  apprized. 

Some  of  them,  it  is  likely,  had  been  among  the  mock- 
ers of  our  Lord's  pretensions  to  royalty,  and,  both  in 
the  Praetorium  and  at  the  cross,  in  bitter  irony  had 
hailed  him  as  "the  King  of  the  Jews."*  And  since  in 
the  latter  instance  they  required  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  validity  of  his  regal  claims,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  sense  of  the  title  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  Messiah.  But  they  had  subsequently  wit- 
nessed a  series  of  the  most  amazing  prodigies,  and  their 
feelings  had  undergone  a  proportionately  remarkable 
change.  They  looked  upon  the  divine  attestations  of 
the  illustrious  sufferer's  innocence  as  complete.  They 
no  longer  sported  therefore  with  the  appellation  of 
his  Messiahship,  but  in  solenm  conviction  pronounced 
him  "  a  righteous  man."  But  if  so,  the  accusation  on 
which  he  had  been  condenmed  was  &lse.     He  was  no 


dUTerent :  **  Now  when  the  Centurion  saw  what  was  dene,  he  glori- 
fied God,  saying,  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man."  The  actual 
confession  probably  combined  the  two:  "Certainly  this  was  a 
righteous  man ;  Tlus  was  truly  the  Son  of  God."  The  phrase  (ol 
Tf^povvTig)  employed  by  St.  Matthew  appears  to  limit  the  narrative 
to  the  soldiers  employed  upon  the  occasion.  *  In  vene  36,  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  word  is  used  with  this  reference,  "  Sitting  down» 
they  WATCHED  (in^povv)  him  there."    Compare  John  xix.  23* 

«  Matt  zzviL  27—29 ;  Luke  sudii.  36,  37, 
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blasphemer,  but  truly  what  he  professed,  a  really  divine 
person,  even  "  the  Son  of  God."  The  admission  of  his 
innocence  was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  divine 
Sonship. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  we  have  the 
history  of  probably  the  first  Christian  confessor, — a  blind 
beggar,  upon  whom  sight  had  been  miraculously  bcr 
stowed  by  the  power  of  our  Lord.  Before  this  event  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  had  been  extensively 
known  and  allowed.*  To  check  the  progress  of  this 
evil,  as  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  it  was  deemed,  they 
had  combined  to  excommunicate  all  who  made  such  an 
acknowledgment.  Accordingly,  the  parents  of  this  in- 
dividual were  afraid  to  express  their  conviction  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  lest  they  should  be  subjected  to 
this  infliction,  f  The  man  himself  was  superior  to  all 
apprehension,  and  reasoned  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  force  upon  the  character  of  his  bene&ctor,  acknow- 
ledging him  as  "  a  Prophet,"  and  "  of  God."  %  This,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Jews,  was  sufficient  to  render  him 
obnoxious  to  the  recent  enactment,  and  they  therefore 
excluded  him  from  the  synagogue. 

Upon  his  excommunication  Jesus  met  with  him,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  more  perfect  exercise  of  his  faith, 
asked  him,  ''Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?" 
The  propounding  of  this  question,  without  qualification 
or  explanation  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  to  the 
same  effect,  would  supply  a  satisfactory  presumption 
that  at  this  time  the  title  was  received  in  a  sense  precise 
and  currently  understood.  But  the  reply  equally  shows 
that  it  was  not  apprehended  as  descriptive  of  tiie  Messiah. 
He  said,  "Who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on 
him  ? "  an  inquiry  indicating  total  ignorance  upon  the 


♦  John  vii.    Fide  sup,  pp.  86,  87.  f  John  ix.  2SL 

I  Comp.  verses  17  and  30^ — 33. 
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subject.  Supposing  the  appellation  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  Christ,  such  a  want  of  apprehension  is 
altogether  unaccountable  in  one  who,  if  not  fully,  had  as 
nearly  as  possible  admitted  our  Lord  in  that  character; 
added  to  which,  upon  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God,  he  unhesitatinglj  said,  "  Lord,  I  belieye. 
And  he  worshipped  him."  * 

A  third  confession  of  our  Redeemer  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d 
stands  connected  with  the  performance,  under  circum- 
stances the  most  impressive,  of  three  stupendous  miracles. 
The  disciples  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  were  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm.  After  protracted  toil,  Jesus  at  length 
appeared  unto  them,  "walking  on  the  sea;"  a  prodigy 
than  which,  as  Bloomfield  remarks,  "  nothing  could  be 
thought  more  impossible,  "f  Afinghted  at  this  wonder- 
ful spectacle,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  spectre, 
they  cried  out.  Upon  Jesus  declaring  himself,  Peter 
said,  **  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the 
water.*'  The  terror  of  the  scene  was  such,  however,  that 
though  he  had  received  the  command  of  Christ,  bis 
fidth  fiuled,  and  he  began  to  sink.  From  this  peril  our 
Lord  rescued  him,  and  this  incident  was  the  second  in 

*  John  iz.  84— >8S.  Of  coune,  it  if  not  auerted  that  here,  and  in 
■imilar  pasiages,  the  word  worthip  necessarily  implies  divine  ador- 
ation, since  it  is  often  used  to  express  ordinary  courtesy  to  a 
superior.  Yet  it  is  not  less  true,  that  it  equally  describes  the 
homage  due  to  God  alone  ;  and  it  is  for  the  reader  to  Judge  whether, 
combined  with  the  other  circumstances  of  these  narratives,  we  are 
not  warranted  in  assigning  to  it  the  higher  and  exclusive  sense. 
Kspecially  in  the  following  example,  every  inferior  meaning  appears 
to  fall  vastly  short  of  what  the  nature  of  the  case  requires. 

f  "So  HorapoUo,  HierogL  I,  58,  says,  that  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  for  impossibility  was,  a  man's  feet  walking  on  the  tea. 
Thus  our  Saviour  evinced  his  divine  power ;  for  this  is,  in  Job  ix.  8, 
made  a  property  of  God,  '  who  stretcheth  out  the  heaven,  and 
walketh  upon  the  sea  as  upon  a  pavement ;'  (iripiiraT&v  wc  lir' 
k^^ovc  liri  ^aXdffVfitt)  which  passage  the  Evangelist  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind."— IZeetiM.  Sffnopt*  in  Matt.  xiv.  35,  I.  197. 
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the  series  of  wonders.  *'  And  when  they  were  come 
into  the  ship  the  wind  ceased,"  and  the  ship  suddenly 
reached  the  shore.  Upon  this  closing  miracle,  "they 
that  were  in  the  ship  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying, 
Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God."*  Such  was  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  these 
exhibitions  of  stupendous  power.  Such,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  preternatural  hush  of  the 
before  perturbed  elements,  was  their  unanimous  act  and 
confession ;  and,  as  St.  Mark  relates,  f" "  they  were  sore 
amazed  in  themselves  beyond  measure,  and  wondered." 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  thoughtful  and 
unprejudiced  person  to  resist  the  conviction  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  acknowledgment  and  homage 
was  that  of  pure  Deity. 

In  each  of  the  preceding  confessions  the  Messiahship 
of  our  Lord  appears  to  be  implied.  In  those  of  the 
second  class,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now 
proceed,  he  is  expressly  acknowledged  both  as  the  Christ 
and  as  the  Son  of  God.  A  few  preliminary  remarks  may 
assist  us  to  decide  upon  their  value.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  noticing  the  rareness  of 
their  occurrence.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
existence  of  a  prevalent  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  confessions  now  to 
be  considered  are  but  four  in  number,  j;  it  would  be 
highly  probable,  even  could  we  gather  no  other  evidence 
upon  the  subject,  that  they  possess  a  meaning  altogether 
distinct  from  those  acknowledgments  solely  of  the  Messiah 
which  the  Gospel  narrative  proves  to  have  been  far  from 
uncommon. 

A  second  remark  is,  that  they  proceeded  exclusively 

*  Matt  xiv.  24—33.    Comp.  John  vi.  21.    Sec  note  (C). 
f  Mark  yi.  51. 

X  Strictly  speaking  but  three;  the  genuineness  of  that  in  John 
vi.  69  being  not  fully  certain. 
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from  our  Lord's  disciples.  Now  before  they  assumed 
that  character,  as  is  evident  from  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  they  knew  Jesus  as  the  Christ :  and  a 
subsequent  confession  merely  to  that  effect  possessed  no 
peculiarity,  and  was  comparatively  scarce  deserving  of 
record.  But  these  acknowledgments  are  given  with 
notes  of  emphasis,  and  are  represented  as  indications  of 
considerable  advancement  in  divine  knowledge.  To 
limit  them  to  the  sense  of  the  Messiahship,  were  it  pos- 
sible on  other  grounds,  would  be  in  effect  to  place  the 
most  favoured,  intimate,  and  instructed  of  our  Lord's 
associates  upon  a  level  with  multitudes  who  occasionally 
attended  his  ministry,  and  to  represent  them,  notwith- 
standing intercourse  prolonged  and  confidential,  as 
having  made  little  or  no  progress  in  their  acquaintance 
with  his  character. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  unless  the  title  "  Son  of 
God  "  conveys  the  idea  of  a  person  properly  divine,  there 
was  not,  previously  to  his  resurrection,  one  confession 
of  our  Lord's  Deity.  By  a  believer  in  that  doctrine  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  his  own  intimations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  both  numerous  and  decisive,  and  were  well 
understood  even  by  his  enemies.  Is  it  not  therefore  in- 
credible that  upon  this  point  those  whom  he  had  taken 
most  pains  to  instruct  should  have  been  uninformed,  or 
that,  being  informed,  they  should  have  hesitated,  when 
circumstances  required,  to  acknowledge  this  his  loftiest 
dignity?  Yet  by  giving  to  the  title  in  question  any 
other  than  the  sense  here  assigned  to  it,  we  virtually 
deny  that,  antecedent  to  his  passion,  the  most  instructed 
of  the  disciples  ever  confessed  the  proper  divinity  of 
their  Master.  Such  a  conclusion,  it  is  presumed,  will 
at  once  be  rejected  as  absurd  and  untenable.  Let  us 
therefore  take  these  confessions  seriatim,  and  inquire 
how  far  their  circumstances  corroborate  the  exposition 
already  ascertained. 
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In  the  order  of  time,  that  of  Nathanael*  first  claims 
our  attention.  This  devout  person,  who  is  prohably  the 
individual  better  known  as  the  son  of  Tholomai,  (Bar- 
tholomew,) was  first  led  to  Jesus  through  an  invitation 
from  Philip.  The  terms  in  which,  by  the  latter,  our 
Redeemer  is  described,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  over- 
looked. *'  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law  and  the  Prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
SON  OF  Joseph."  Our  Lord  is  here  represented  as  the 
grand  object  of  prophetic  testimony,  which  is  plainly 
equivalent  to  the  affirmation  of  his  Messiahship.  Scarcely 
less  evident  is  it  that  Philip  was  not  acquainted,  either 
with  the  mystery  of  our  Redeemer's  conception,  or  with 
his  supreme  Godhead,  since  he  designates  him  *Uhe 
son  of  Joseph."  And  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  iff  a 
statement  exactly  in  correspondence  with  the  current 
Jewish  notions  on  the  person  of  the  Christ. 

Under  the  impression  produced  by  this  representation, 
and  with  a  considerable  prejudice  against  Jesus  on  ac- 
count of  his  Nazarene  origin,  Nathanael  came  into  his 
presence.  "  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and 
saith  of  him.  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile !  Nathanael  saith  unto  him.  Whence  knowest 
thou  me  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Before 
that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig- 
tree,  I  saw  thee."  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this 
was  an  allusion  to  a  recent  act  of  customary  secret  de- 
votion. At  all  events,  it  referred  to  something  which 
our  Lord  could  not  have  known  by  ordinary  means. 
Otherwise  it  had  been  no  sign,  nor  in  any  respect  worthy 
of  especial  attention.  Nor,  except  so  far  as  it  indicated 
superhuman  knowledge,  would  it  have  ensured  the  ^th 
of  Nathanael,  even  to  our  Lord's  Messiahship.  But  that 
it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  entire 

•  John  i.  45— 4^.  - 
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sequel  proves.  For  no  sooner  has  Jesus  made  this  de- 
claration, than  with  that  guilelessness  and  simplicity  for 
which  he  had  just  before  been  commended,  the  new 
disciple  breaks  forth,  *'  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.'*  In  the  previous  part  of 
the  narrative,  our  Lord  had  been  recognised  as  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph.  Here  he  is  acknowledged 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  It  would  not  be 
correct  to  affirm,  that,  in  either  case,  these  terms  were 
convertible.  The  natural  conclusion  therefore  is,  that 
as  the  one  was  supposed  to  describe  his  human  pro- 
duction,  the  other  was  intended  to  indicate  his  proper 
Deity. 

The  following  part  of  the  conversation  goes  to  confirm 
this  view: — *'  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Because 
I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest 
thou?"  Is  your  faith  so  easily  secured?  Does  one 
example  of  miraculous  inspection  convince  you?  Be 
it  so.  *'  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these.''  The 
revelations  which  await  you  shall  illustrate  the  glory 
of  the  Messiah  in  his  incarnate  state ;  and  since  by  this 
one  proof  of  divine  wisdom  you  are  induced  thus  readily 
to  acknowledge  the  Son  of  God,  "hereafter  ye  shall 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.''  The  purport  of  this 
declaration  appears  to  be,  that  the  eminent  honour  to 
be  paid  to  the  Son  of  man  was  something  more  remarks 
able  than  an  example  of  superhuman  knowledge  in  the 
''Son  of  God."  But,  except  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  latter  title  already  suggested,  this  representation  is 
scarcely  correct.  It  may  at  least  admit  of  doubt, 
whether  one  well  authenticated  example  of  miraculous 
discernment  is  not  quite  as  strong  a  motive  to  faith  as 
the  most  illustrious  displays  of  external  glory.  Let  it  be 
conceded,  however,  that  the  contrast  here  is  between  a 
faculty  in  a  divine  person^  which  is  inseparable  from  our 
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conceptions  of  Deity,  and  the  glorifying  of  a  human 
being  to  a  degree  altogether  unparalleled;  and  the  latter 
may  well  be  described  as  a  gbsater  thino. 

The  following  are  the  confessions  of  St.  Peter,  as 
given  seyerally  by  the  Evangelists  John  and  Matthew.  * 

**  From  that  [time]  many  of  his  disciples  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon  Peter 
answered  him.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Qod" 

'*  When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi,  he  asked  his  disciples,  saying.  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ?  And  they  said.  Some  [say  that 
thou  art]  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  Elias ;  and  others, 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  Prophets.  He  saith  unto  them. 
But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Ood, 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
[it]  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And 
I  say  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  buUd  my  church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it." 

To  the  second  of  these  acknowledgments  our  remarks 
are  to  be  confined.  If,  as  is  supposed  by  some  critics, 
the  title  "Son  of  man"  is  an  equivalent  of  the  Messiah, 
the  original  question  of  our  Lord,  by  which  this  confes- 
sion was  elicited,  in  substance  was,  "Whom  do  men  say 
that  I,  the  Messiah,  am?  "  But  if  the  ultimate  reply  of 
St.  Peter  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  admission  of 


*  Johnvi.  66-^69;  Matt  xvi.  13 — 18.  Of  the  gennineneM  of 
the  received  text,  in  the  former  of  these  passages,  there  is  some 
doubt  It  will  not  therefore  be  employed  in  the  following 
reasoning. 
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also  otherwise  objectionable  ;  while  the  idea  that  Christ 
pointed  to  his  own  person  when  he  said  **  upon  this 
rock,"  is  not  borne  out  by  any  indication  in  the  nar* 
rative. 

In  the  history  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  title 
"  Son  of  God ''  occurs  twice  ;  once  as  used  by  our  Lord 
himself,  and  once  by  Martha.*  Being  now  about  to 
perform  a  stupendous  miracle,  and  one  in  which  his 
divine  power  should  be  peculiarly  manifested,  Jesus  de- 
clared, *'  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified 
thereby."  The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  probably 
exegetical  of  the  former,  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  thus  represented  as  identical  with  the  glory  of 
God.f  The  passage  is  the  more  worthy  of  our  notice, 
because  our  Lord  commonly  prefers  to  call  himself  the 
Son  of  man.  But  where,  as  generally  in  the  discourses 
recorded  by  St.  John,  he  uses  the  term  '*  Son,"  or,  as  in 
this  place,  '^  Son  of  God,"  the  design  is  without  doubt 
peculiar  and  eminent. 

Considering  that,  at  this  advanced  period  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  multitudes  had  been  convinced  that 
he  was  the  Christ,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  friends 
80  intimate,  and  disciples  so  devoted  as  the  fiunily  of 
Bethany,  had  long  since  arrived  at  this  assurance.  This 
appears  to  be  intimated  in  the  address  of  the  sisters : 
'*  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died."  Martha  goes  farther,  and  adds,  *'  But  I  know 
that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God 
will  give  thee. "J  Here  is  the  confession  of  a  power 
that  could  stay  the  progress  of  mortal  disease,  and  of 


*  John  xi.  4,  27. 

t  See  Holden's  ''Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ," 
cfa.  iii.,  sect  six.,  p.  136. 
X  John  xi.  21,  22,  32. 
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eonfidence  that,  even  in  this  apparently  hopeless  stage 
of  their  history,  the  prayer  of  our  Redeemer  would  pre- 
vail on  their  behalf. 

But  the  £uth  of  this  admirable  woman  was  to  assume 
a  loftier  tone,  and  to  become  conversant  with  truth  of  a 
more  exalted  order.  She  was  to  behold  "  the  Glory 
OF  God  ;  "*  not  a  mere  delegated  power,  like  that  of  the 
Prophets ;  not  an  agency  existing  by  sufferance  alone, 
like  that  of  mighty  spiritual  intelligences ;  but  the  deve- 
lopement,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  of  the  irresistible 
energy  of  Deity,  the  display  of  his  eternal  Godhead. 
He  therefore  declares  that  the  ability  which  she  had 
considered  as  graciously  to  be  vouchsafed  in  answer  to 
prayer,  he  possessed  inherently,  and  of  his  own  right. 
He  claims  her  faith  in  his  unrestricted  authority  over 
the  destinies  of  men,  announcing  himself  as  the  fountain 
and  lord  of  being,  to  whom  death  and  corruption  could 
offer  no  resistance,  and  in  whose  gift  was  immortality : 
'*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth 
in  ME,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.  Be- 
lievest  thou  this  ?  She  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord :  I 
believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which 
should  come  into  the  world."f  The  entire  narrative 
determines  the  sense  of  the  titles  in  this  confession  to 
that  of  sovereign  divinity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  peculiarity  of  these  acknowledg- 
ments appears  to  have  been,  that  they  surmounted  that 
doctrine  which,  to  the  Jews  generally  of  this  period, 
proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 
claims  of  our  Lord.  And  though  to  us  the  admission  of 
the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ  may  not  seem  to  demand  a 
special  effort  of  faith;  yet  considering  the  prevailing 
notions  upon  the  subject,  and  the  inveteracy  of  Jewish 

•  John  xi.  40.  f  Verses  25—27. 
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prejudices,  these  confessions  are  certainly  worthy  of  no 
small  admiration.  It  is  evident  that,  in  general,  they 
were  regarded  with  the  utmost  complacency  by  our  Re- 
deemer himself;  while  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  uttered  render  it  equally  plain  that  their 
sense  in  no  respect  varied  firom  that  of  the  current 
Jewish  associations. 
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NOTE  (C),  p.  107. 

On  Matt,  xiv.  33,  and  on  the  Use.  of  the  Greek  Article  in  the 

Title'' Son  of  God." 

A  DOUBT  has  been  suggested  by  several  eminent  expositors 
and  critics,  Wetstein,  Campbell,  and  Dr.  A.  Garke  among  the 
number,  whether  the  acknowledgment  recorded  in  this  passage 
was  uttered  by  the  disciples ;  and  hence  occasion  has  been 
taken  to'underrate  its  value.  A  second  subject  of  discussion  is 
supplied  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  title  "Son  of  God  "here 
occurs  without  the  articles  (9cov  vl6c).  The  last  named  of 
these  writers  observes,  "  It  is  probable  that  these  words  were 
spoken  either  by  the  sailors  or  the  passengers,  and  not  by  the 
disciples.  Critics  have  remarked  that,  when  this  phrase  is 
used  to  denominate  the  Messiah,  both  the  articles  are  used, 
(b  vlbg  Tov  Oeov,)  and  that  the  words  without  the  articles  mean, 
in  the  common  Jewish  phrase,  a  diving  person.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  disciples  were  only  now  persuaded  that 
Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah."  True;  but  what  improba- 
bility was  there  that  they  should  acknowledge  him  as  a  divine 
person?  And,  if  this  was  likely,  why  suppose  that  they  did  not 
make  such  an  admission?  Where  is  the  necessity  to  resort  to 
the  hypothesis  that  it  was  conceded  only  by  the  seamen  or 
the  passengers  ?  Or,  how  could  the  disciples,  who  were  Jews 
of  no  extraordinary  attainments,  have  been  prepared  with  any 
other  sense  of  the  title  than  that  entertained  by  their  country- 
men in  general? 

More  particularly;  this  exposition  admits  that  there  was 
here  an  acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  Deity;  that  it  was  not 
and  could  not  well  have  been  a  confession  of  his  Messiahship ; 
and,  further,  that,  in  the  common  Jewish  phrase,  "  Son  of  God," 
described  a  divine  person.  Mark  then  the  conclusion.  The 
seamen  or  passengers  are  so  struck  with  the  stupendous  power 
of  Christ,  that  they  at  once  acknowledge  his  Divinity.  But  while 
all  others  in  the  ship  are  deeply  affected,  the  hearts  of  the  dis- 
ciples remain  untouched.  They  alone,  the  favoured  twelve, 
jstand  aloof.    They  who  had  known  our  Saviour  long,  and 
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loved  him  sincerely ;  they  who  had  witnessed  examples  of  his 
power  not  inferior  to  that  which  he  now  displayed ;  they,  and 
they  only,  refuse  the  confession  of  the  lip,  and  the  homage  of 
the  knee.     Is  this  likely?    Is  it  credible? 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  every  indication  that  there  were  no 
seamen  or  passengers  in  the  case.  The  former  were  not 
needed ;  for  surely  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  were  capable  of 
navigating  a  vessel  upon  their  own  sea ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  boat  was  the  property  of  one  or  other  of  them ;  for 
Peter  especially,  both  before  and  after  this  event,  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  fishing  vesseL  (Comp.  Luke  v.  1 — 3,  and  John 
xxi.  1 — 3.)  It  appears  also,  that  they  had  not  been  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  more  than  one  day;  (Matt.  xiv.  15 ;) 
and  this  was  the  only  boat  there  until  after  they  had  set  out  on 
their  return  towards  Capernaum ;  (John  vi.  22 ;)  so  diat  if  it 
did  not  belong  to  one  of  them,  there  is  every  probability  that 
it  had  been  engaged  for  their  exclusive  use.  Indeed,  as  the 
object  of  their  crossing,  in  the  first  place,  had  been  temporary 
retirement,  and  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  they  went  "  apart," 
or  "privately,"  (Kar'  idiav,  Mark  vi.  31,  32,)  the  idea  of  their 
being  accompanied  by  seamen  or  passengers  is  in  the  last 
degree  improbable. 

The  whole  history,  as  given  by  three  Evangelists,  uniformly 
discountenances  such  an  opinion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  thai 
language  can  be  more  unambiguous  than  such  statements  as 
the  following : — "Jesus  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  into 
the  ship,  (rb  irXotov,)  and  to  go  before  him  to  the  other  side, 

WHILE     HE     SENT    THE    MULTITUDES    AWAT. There    WaS    UOUe 

other  boat  there,  save  that  one  whereinto  his  disciples  were 
entered. — And  he  saw  them  toUing  in  rowing: — and  when  the 
disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea, — ^for  they  all  saw  him 
and  were  troubled,--«traightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid. — They  were  sore 
amazed,  for  they  thought  not  on  the  loaves,"  &c.  The  per- 
petually recurring  mention  of  the  disciples ;  the  absence  of  all 
allusions  to  any  other  persons;  the  facts,  that  they  had  set  out 
on  their  return  before  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  and  that 
they  were  divested  of  their  apprehensions  upon  receiving  the 
assurance  of  the  approach  of  their  Master ;  the  reason  assigned 
by  St  Mark  for  their  subsequent  extraordinary  emotion,  that 
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they  did  not  advert  to  the  miiacle  they  had  just  witnessed ; 
and  especially  the  statement  that  his  disciples  went  away 
ALONE,  combine  to  limit  the  narratiye  to  them.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  detail  which  militates 
against  this  view.  *'  When  they  were  come  into  the  ship,  they 
in  the  ship  (ol  iv  nf  irXoi^)  worshipped,"  where  the  only  con- 
trast which  the  relation  intimates  is  between  Jesus  and  Peter, 
and  the  other  disciples  who  had  remained  in  the  ship.  Indeed 
the  attributing  of  worship  and  acknowledgment  indefinitely  to 
"  those  in  the  ship"  would  be  seriously  inaccurate,  supposing 
the  whole  of  the  disciples  to  have  been  exceptions  from  the 
statement.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  principles  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
exposition,  the  conclusion  is,  that  this  was  a  confession  from 
the  duciples  of  the  Deity  and  divine  Sonship  of  our  Lord. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  article,  in  connexion  with  the 
title  "Son  of  Grod,"  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  cited 
above.  To  this  may  be  annexed  the  following  decisive  state- 
ment, from  his  note  on  Matt  xxvii.  40.  "There  is  not  a 
single  passage  where  Jesus  is  designed  to  be  pointed  out  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  where  the  article  is  omitted ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  this  designation  ever  specified  without  the 
article."  The  substance  of  these  remarks  seems  to  be,  that 
the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  loUh  the  articles,  invariably  signifies  the 
JItf  essiah,  and  mthotU  them,  describes  a  divine  person.  This  sub- 
ject is  of  considerable  importance  to  our  present  inquiry,  and  will 
therefore  repay  an  attentive  examination.  For  the  reader's 
convenience,  we  annex  a  classified  list  of  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  appellation  in  question  occurs. 

1,  With  both  articles, — 6  vibe  rov  Oeov.  Matt.  xvi.  16 ;  xxvi. 
63 ;  Mark  iii.  II ;  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  iv.  41 ;  xxii.  70 ;  John  i.  34, 
49,(Gr.)50;  iii.  18;  v. 25;  vi.  69;  (?)ix.35;  xi.  4,  27;  xx.  31 ; 
Acts  viii.  37 ;  (?)  ix.  20 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  iv.  13  ;  Heb.  iv.  14 ; 
vi.  6 ;  vii.  3  ;  x.  29 ;  1  John  in.  8 ;  iv.  15  ;  v.  5,  10, 12, 13, 20 ; 
2  John  3;  Rev.  ii  18. 

2.  With  the  latter  article  only. — vl^c  r<'^  Oeov.  Matt  iv.  3, 
6 ;  xxvii.  40 ;  Mark  i.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  3 ;  John  x.  36.  To  these 
may  be  added  Luke  iv.  9,  where  the  former  article  is  obviously 
an  error  in  the  text,  and  Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  v.  7;  Luke  viii. 
28,  where  it  is  omitted,  on  account  of  the  vocative  form  of  the 
title.  (vU  rov  Oeov), 
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3.  Without  either  article. — vlbg  Gtov,  Matt  xiv.  33 ;  xxviL 
43,  54;  Mark  xv.  39;  Luke  i.  32,  35;  Rom.  i.  4.  There  is 
little  doubt  also  that  the  insertion  of  the  latter  article  in  John 
xix.  7,  is  incorrect,  and  this  passage  is  therefore  to  be  classed 
under  this  head. 

Here  then  are  eight  examples  in  which  the  phrase  occurs 
without  either  article ;  and  in  these,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke's 
rule,  it  signifies  a  divine  person.  But  to  three  of  them  he  ex^ 
pressly  refuses  this  interpretation.  One  is  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage which  he  expounds  as  the  most  decisive  evidence  against 
the  eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord : — "  Therefore  also  that  holy 
thing  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  (vide  Bcov. 
Luke  i.  35.)  So  also  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  annunciation, 
— "  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High."  (yibg  vipitrroVf  verse  32.)  In  these  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  either  the  canon  or  the  exposition  is  at  fault.  For  if  th6 
title  thus  expressed  indicates  proper  Deity,  these  passages, 
instead  of  militating  against  the  filiation  of  our  Lord's  divine 
nature,  are  most  conclusive  evidences  in  its  favour.  A  still 
more  remarkable  contradiction  to  his  rule  is  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  C.'s  exposition  of  Rom.  i.  4,  "  Declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  (vidg  Ocov)  with  power,*'  which  he  explains  as  signifying 
"  the  very  Messiah,  promised  before  in  holy  Scripture." 

It  will  therefore  appear  that  this  learned  expositor  placed 
no  reliance  upon  his  own  canon.  Indeed,  were  it  of  any 
value,  it  is  still  imperfect,  for  it  makes  no  provision  for  pa»- 
sages  of  the  second  class,  where  the  former  article  is  omitted. 
One  of  these  (Matt,  xxvii.  40)  Dr.  Clarke  renders,  "  a  Son 
of  God,  i.  e.f  a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  Most  High."  This 
would  seem  to  intimate,  that  he  regarded  the  absence  of 
the  former  article  as  reducing  the  phrase  to  the  lowest  possible 
signification.  Yet' such  a  conclusion  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  his  rule,  which  clearly  is,  that  the  absence 
of  the  articles  enhances  the  dignity  of  the  title.  By  Campbell 
and  Wakefield,  who  incline  to  the  very  opposite  opinion, 
several  ^of  these  passages  are  rendered  with  the  English  inde- 
finite article.  And  supposing  vlbg  without  the  article  to  sig^ 
nify  A  son,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  vUg  6cov  should 
not  be  rendered,  with  these  crimes  and  the  editors  of  the  im- 
proved version,  a  son  of  a  god.     If,  therefore,  in  this  instance, 
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Dr.  C.'s  transdation  and  paraphrase  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that 
his  canon  is  worse  than  useless. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  insertion  of  the  articles  gives  eminence  to  the  sense 
of  the  appellation.  From  the  structure  and  connexion  of  several 
passages  where  it  occurs  without  either  article,  especially  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  condemnation,  there  is  ev&cy  reason 
to  decide  in  favour  of  its  highest  conceivable  signification. 
And,  though  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  commonly  employ 
both  articles,  yet,  in  their  works,  there  are  not  a  few  examples 
of  the  anartht)us  title  where  it  is  impossible  that  any  inferior 
sense  could  have  been  contemplated.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  we  must  seek  some  other  mode  of 
illustrating  the  subject;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  efficient 
aid,  perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  not  be  deemed  in- 
appropriate. 

The  divine  titles  of  the  New  Testament  partake  of  a  two- 
fold character,  and  in  their  grammatical  relations  are  deter- 
mined by  two  classes  of  rules.  In  some  instances,  they  are 
employed  as  proper  names;  in  others,  as  appellatives  only. 
This  is  especially  illustrated  in  the  use  of  the  word,  Kvpio^, 
Lord.  Properly,  it  is  an  appellative,  and,  whether  applied  to 
the  Father  or  to  Christ,  indicates  authority  and  dominion.  In 
this  sense  it  takes  the  article,  6  icvpiog.  Where  the  article  is 
omitted,  unless  its  absence  is  referrible  to  some  grammatical 
necessity,  the  term  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
name.  By  the  LXX.  this  is  its  most  common  form,  as  equi- 
valent to  the  incommunicable  names  of  Jehovah  and  Jab. 
This  usage  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  New  Testament 
writers,  and,  did  not  the  title  belong  to  the  mediatorial  autho- 
rity, would  probably  be  their  invariable  rule. 

Thus  again  Christ  was  originally  an  appellative  ;  and  hence, 
in  the  early  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  it  takes  the  article 
6  Xpitrrog,  where  it  certainly  should  be  rendered,  The  Christ. 
But  when  it  came  to  be  appropriated  to  our  Lord,  it  did  not, 
in  ordinary  cases,  require  the  article,  since  it  was  now  a  proper 
name. 

The  propriety  of  this  usage  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  article.  It  is  usually  equivalent  to 
the  relative  pronoun,  with  the  participle  denoting  existence  or 
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designation  understood.  Thus  6  jcvpioc  signifies  6  wv  Kvpioq, 
he  who  is  Lord;  6  %pi(Tr6c  stands  for  6  «v,  or  6  Xtyofuvo^  xP«» 
he  who  is,  or  w?io  is  caUed,  the  anointed.  As  in  the  person  of 
our  Redeemer  there  existed  two  natures,  and  as  there  is  no 
term  under  which  hoth  could  specifically  he  included,  so  it  was 
to  he  expected  that,  in  general,  his  names  and  titles  would  be 
employed  with  the  article.  Its  omission  would  be  inaccurate, 
for  example,  in  the  designation  **  Son  of  man,"  which  is  purely 
an  appellative,  since  it  would  thus  be  left  uncertain  whether 
he  were  any  thing  but  "Son  of  man."  Hence,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Christ  invariably  calls  himself,  not  vibe  av^piairov, 
but  6  vlbg  rov  dv^pwiroVf  he  who  is  Son  of  man,  who  ap- 
pears in  a  human  form  ;  by  which  the  sense  is  so  far  left 
open,  as  to  admit  of  the  superadded  notion,  that  he  is  some- 
thing which  this  title  does  not  include.  But  the  more  com- 
mon appellations  of  our  Saviour  came  in  time  to  be  regarded 
as  inclusive  of  his  complex  nature,  and  thus  the  necessity 
ceased  for  any  such  accuracy  of  discrimination.  The  pre- 
sence or  omission  of  the  article  was  therefore  determined 
rather  by  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  than  by  any 
peculiarity  in  the  designation  which  might  be  employed. 

In  its  natural  acceptation,  "  Son  of  God  "  is  an  appellative 
title ;  and  hence  it  commonly  takes  the  articles.  In  the  second 
class  of  passages  cited  above,  the  omission  of  the  former 
article  is  determined  by  grammatical  reasons,  and  but  for 
these,  as  the  retention  of  the  latter  appears  to  indicate,  both 
would  probably  have  been  used.  As  far  as  the  sense  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  terms  vibg  rov  Otov  and  6  vlog  rov  Oeov 
may  be  regarded  as  identical.  Thus,  in  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  cases,  it  will  appear  that  the  phrase  retains  its 
purely  appellative  nature.  Hence  we  gather,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  comprehensive  title,  descriptive  of  our 
Lord's  entire  complex  person;  but  as  used  in  respect  to  a 
particular  aspect  of  his  character,  and  so  coming  under  the 
same  rules  of  interpretation  as  the  appellative  *'Son  of  man." 

The  third  class  of  passages  are  properly  exceptions  to  this 
usage.  It  is  true  that  in  these  instances  the  absence  of  the 
former  article  may  be  explained  on  grammatical  grounds ;  but 
these  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  latter. 
Nor  indeed  are  they  of  such  force,  but  that  in  several  cases. 
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had  the  occasion  demanded,  both  articles  might  have  been 
employed.  Here  therefore  the  title  ceases  to  be  an  appellative, 
and  becomes,  in  fact,  a  proper  name. 

This  mode  of  expression,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  exclusively 
Jewish.  Twice  it  occurs  in  the  annunciation,  which,  as  ad- 
dressed to  a  Jewish  maiden,  would  of  course  be  conveyed  in 
the  national  phraseology;  mice  in  the  confession  after  the 
miracles  on  the  lake ;  in  other  examples,  in  connexion  with 
our  Lord's  condemnation ;  and,  fincdly,  in  the  exordium  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  a  composition  addressed  principally  to 
Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes.  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
instance,  it  belongs  only  to  the  historical  part  of  the  New 
Testament;  being  found  in  the  narratives  of  the  sayings  of 
others,  and  not  in  the  statements  of  the  writer  himself.  These 
facts  go  to  show  that  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  title  was  precise 
and  exclusive,  and  so  confirm  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
already  arrived.  The  doctrine  thus  conveyed  was  correct; 
it  is  true  that  our  Lord  was  vibQ  Ocov :  but  subsequently  to  the 
incarnation  it  was  partial  and. incomplete ;  since  by  that  event 
he  became  o  vtbg  rov  Otov,  he  who  is  God*8  Son.  The  former 
phrase,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  inter- 
mediate period  of  the  two  dispensations,  and  as  one  of  the 
terms  of  Jewish  theology  which  lingered  on  the  morning  of  a 
more  expansive  era. 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  summed  up  by  a  con- 
trast between  the  use  of  the  title  under  consideration  and  the 
common  official  designation  of  our  Lord.  Before  the  advent 
of  our  Redeemer,  "  God's  Son  "  (wbg  Qtov)  was  a  proper 
name,  because  appropriated  exclusively  to  a  purely  divine 
person.  With  this  view,  Gregory  Nazianzen  remarks,  "  SON 
is  the  PROPER  NAME  of  him  whose  generation  is  without  be- 
ginning :"  (T5  'lAION  [*ONOMA]  tov  avdpx<tg  ytvvri^evTogy 
'Y'lOS.  Orat.  36,  T.  i.,  p.  590 :)  and  we  may  thus  perhaps 
more  fully  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  terms  in  the  an- 
nunciation. But  after  the  incarnation,  because  assigned  to  a 
complex  nature,  it  became  an  appellative,  and  as  such  took  the 
articles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christ  was  originally  an  appellative, 
because  contemplating,  not  personality,  but  character.  But 
when  He  was  manifested  to  whom  it  rightly  belonged,  and  in 
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whom  teiminated  all  former  typical  unctions, — to  intimate  the 
cxclusiveness  of  its  application,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
it4  ineaning,  it  was  generally  disused  in  its  original  form,  and 
became  a  proper  name.  In  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
we  commonly  find  these  titles  employed  according  to  their 
(•vangelical  sense.  But  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with 
IVypho,  there  are  frequent  examples  of  the  Jewish  usage. 
'riiuM  he  says  of  our  Lord,  **  Being  the  Christ,  and  existing  as 
(fod  and  God's  Son."  (P.  411,  u»v  '0  Xpurrbcy  xal  Oe^,  Stov 
viitc  ifrrdpx^v.)  Upon  the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
note,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton  on  the  article,  paisim. 
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SECTION  IV. 

PRETERNATURAL     TESTIMONIES     TO     JESUS    AS    THE     SON 

OF    GOD. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  present  section  to  examine  the 
evidence  supplied  by  spiritual  beings,  good  and  evil. 
This  consists  of  testimonies  from  God,  both  immediate 
and  mediate,  and  of  confessions  from  impure  spirits.  It 
is  arranged  under  the  general  head  of  Jewish  theology, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  sense  of  aU  communications 
is  determined,  not  by  abstract  fitness,  real  or  supposed, 
but  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  Admitting  the  Jewish  interpretation  of 
the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  to  have  been  inappropriate,  still 
its  unqualified  employment  to  a  Jewish  auditory  could 
produce  but  one  impression.  In  all  such  cases  the  inquiry 
is,  not  what  a  phrase  ought  to  signify,  but  what  is  the 
signification  with  which  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  pre- 
pared ;  and  that  being  ascertained,  the  exposition  is 
determined  beyond  controversy.  This  is  the  lowest  view 
of  which  the  case  will  admit. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us,  that  this  alone  is  inadequate  to  the  subject  of 
our  investigation.  Upon  the  nativity  of  Jesus,  the  fact 
was  proclaimed  by  an  angel  in  these  precise  terms : — 
**  Unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."*  But  all  other 
audible  testimonies  from  spiritual  agents  on  the  person 
of  our  Redeemer,  were  to  the  fact  of  the  divine  Sonship.f 

*  Luke  ii.  1 1. 

t  This  remark  will  perhaps  allow  of  one  exception.  In  Mark  i. 
24,  and  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  iv.  34,  our  Lord  is  by  an  evil 
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Had  the  title  in  question  described  the  peculiarity  of 
our  Lord's  human  generation,  or  his  official  relation,  it 
would,  in  the  former  case,  have  been  most  appropriate ; 
since  that  communication  directly  respected  these  two 
subjects.  Yet  here  we  have  other  appellations ;  while 
in  instances  where  any  such  reference,  if  it  exist  at  all, 
is  not  readily  perceptible,  this  is  uniformly  selected. 
Such  a  circimistance  is  not  susceptible  of  satisfactory 
explanation,  except  upon  the  admission  that  the  sense  of 
the  title  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  human  origin  or 
official  dignity  of  our  Redeemer. 

In  two  several  instances  this  is  the  phrase  chosen  of 
God  to  put  honour  upon  Christ.  It  is  thus  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  illustrates  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin's 
august  progeny.  And,  lastly,  it  is  by  this  appellation  that 
fallen  intelligences  acknowledge  the  irresistible  power  of 
our  Lord.  Putting  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  its  already 
ascertained  meaning,  it  wiU  be.  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  it  can  signify  the  Messiah,  or  describe  the  miraculous 
conception,  only  by  a  periphrasis  of  remote  and  figurative 
character.  Is  it  then  conceivable  that  the  infinitely 
wise  God,  and  the  most  exalted  of  his  creatures,  when  a 
precise  and  definite  phrase  might  readily  have  been  em- 
ployed, would  invariably,  and  of  set  purpose,  prefer  a 
title  neither  direct  nor  unambiguous  ? 

The  only  opinion  which  these  facts  will  warrant  is, 
that  the  appellation  before  us  was,  of  all  others,  the 
most  appropriate.  But  this  could  not  be,  if  the  Jews 
were  already  provided  with  an  interpretation  really  in- 
correct.    It  follows,  that  the  prevalent  exposition  was 

spirit  styled,  "  the  Holy  One  of  God."  The  phrase,  though  not 
decisive  in  its  bearing  upon  our  present  subject,  is  evidently  a  title 
of  divinity,  and  is  susceptible  of  the  same  construction  as  the  other 
testimonies  under  consideration.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
word  vibe  is  to  be  understood,  in  which  case  the  designation  will 
assist  to  illustrate  Luke  i.  S5.    See  below. 
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substantially  that  contemplated  in  these  testimonies; 
and  of  this  conclusion  the  circumstances  of  each  are 
amply  corroborative. 

To  the  subject  of  our  inqidry  the  statements  in  the 
annunciation  are  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
which  we  have  to  examine ;  since  by  certain  expositors 
they  have  been  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  against 
the  Sonship  of  our  Lord's  divine  nature.  This  fact  will 
render  necessary  a  somewhat  lengthened  inquiry  into 
their  spirit  and  signification.  The  entire  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not,  Mary:  for 
thou  hast  found  favour  with  God.  And,  behold,  thou 
shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
shalt  call  his  name  JESUS.  He  shall  be  great,  and 
shall  be  called  The  Son  of  the  Most  High  :  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  imto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David :  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  Then 
said  Mary  unto  the  angel.  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I 
know  not  a  man  ?  And  the  angel  answered  and  said 
unto  her.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
AND  the  Power  op  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee:  therefore  ALSO  that  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  [of  thee]  shall  be  called 
THE  SON  OF  GOD."* 

The  exposition  of  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  which 
interferes  with  the  views  already  suggested,  is,  that  our 
Lord  is  called  the  Son  of  God  on  account  of  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  production  of  his  humanity ; 
the  words  **  therefore  also "  being  referred  to  the  state- 
ment, "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee."f     But 

•  Luke  i.  30—35. 

t  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the  exposi- 
tion resorted  to,  in  the  second  century,  by  the  Patripassian  hereticks, 
against  whom  Tertullian  wrote ;  and  by  those  whose  errors  are 
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if  SO,  then  in  the  same  respect  in  which  our  Lord  is  the 
Son,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  is  the  Father.  But 
as  this  latter  title  is  never  thus  appropriated,  it  follows 
that  Christ  is  never  called  the  Son  in  his  relation,  as  a 
human  being,  to  the  divine  producer  of  his  manhood.* 

controverted  in  the  treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity.  It  was 
revived  by  the  old  Socinians ;  nor  was  it  till  recently  that  it  came 
to  be  adopted  by  interpreters  of  a  less  exceptionable  class.  See 
Tertull.  adv.  Prax.,  c.  xxvii.,  p.  659.  Novat.  de  Trin.f  c.  xxiv.,  the 
substance  of  which  latter  is  cited  below ;  Chap.  VII.,  sect.  iv.  (No. 
89.)    Also  Folkelius,  de  vera  Relig;  p.  468,  and  Frat  Poltm,  passim. 

*  An  effort  has  been  made  to  evade  this  objection  by  assigning 
the  production  of  our  Lord's  humanity  to  the  operation  of  the  entire 
Trinity.  This  doctrine  has  been  supposed  to  be  intimated  in  the 
appellation,  "  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  applied  to 
the  first  subsistence  in  the  Godhead,  and  in  such  passages  as  attri- 
bute to  the  Redeemer  himself  the  assumption  of  our  nature.  But 
this  hypothesis,  instead  of  alleviating  the  difficulties  Qf  the  ease, 
materially  aggravates  them ;  since,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious 
objections  that  it  confounds  the  assumption  with  the  formation  of 
the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  that  it  makes  our  Lord  to  be  his  oum 
Father,  it  is  founded  on  expositions  mutually  contradictory  and  de- 
structive. For  if  the  distinction  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity, 
as  the  producer  of  our  Redeemer's  human  nature,  is  expressed  in 
the  title,  "  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  other  divine 
subsistences  cannot  share  in  that  production.  Otherwise  they 
would  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  title,  each  being  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  thus  all  distinction  being  merged,  the  argu- 
ment founded  upon  the  supposed  distinction  would  be  effectually 
nullified.  If  the  latter  branch  of  the  theory  be  maintained,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  former  is  destroyed. 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  phrase  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  refers 
exclusively  to  our  Redeemer's  humanity.  Whereas,  in  fact,  it 
includes  his  complex  person ;  and  hence,  while  in  one  case  the 
New  Testament  describes  "the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  in  other  in- 
stances it  treats  of  "  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Comp. 
1  Tim.  ii.  5,  and  Tit.  ii.  13 ;  Jude  4 ;  Rom.  ix.  5.  The  phrase,  6  QibQ 
Koi  Trar^p  tov  Kvptov  ^fi&v,  I.  X.,  if  considered  with  a  due  regard 
to  scriptural  analogy,  is  not  accurately  expressed  in  the  usual  ren- 
dering of  the  authorized  version.  It  would  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  if  translated  "  God, 
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The  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  confined  to  the 
production  of  our  Redeemer's  humanity.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  the  names  or  titles  of  Christ 
possesses  such  an  exclusive  reference.  On  the  contrary, 
the  spirit  and  functions  of  each  necessarily  involve  his 
higher  nature.  For  example,  the  appellation  "  Son  of 
man  "  undoubtedly  directs  our  attention  primarily  to  his 
manhood,  and  beyond  all  others  more  nearly  approaches 
an  exclusive  signification.  Yet  even  this  is  associated 
with  the  attributes  of  Deity;  as  when  the  Son  of  man  is 
said  to  exist  in  heaven, — to  have  power  to  forgive  sins, 
— ^to  be  Lord  of  the  sabbath, — to  ascend  up  where  he 
was  before  his  manifestation  upon  earth, — to  come  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.*  In 
these,  and  several  other  instances,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  the  title  applies  to  our  Lord's  complex 
person,  and  includes  his  eternal  Godhead.  And  if  so, 
an  appellation  so  absolutely  antithetical  as  that  in 
question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  any 
hypothesis  which  respects  exclusively  the  human  pro- 
duction of  Jesus. 

When,  in  this  case,  the  angel  is  supposed  to  affirm 
that  our  Lord  should  be  caUed  "  Son  of  God,''  on  account 
of  his  miraculous  conception,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises. 


even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  See  James  iii.  9,  where, 
in  a  similar  case,  this  version  is  inevitable.  The  passage  in  Heb.  x.  5, 
which  has  been  inaccurately  supposed  to  apply  to  this  subject, 
has  in  reality  no  reference  to  the  miraculous  conception. 

In  the  text  before  us,  as  yet  more  explicitly  by  St  Matthew, 
(i.  18,  20,)  the  production  of  our  Lord's  humanity  is  attributed 
solely  to  the  Holy  Ofiostf  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  other  part  of 
Scripture  which  enlarges  the  representation.  Yet  were  the  fact  other* 
wise,  the  argument  would  remain  unaffected;  since  an  ae^Ka/ pro- 
ducer alone  has  any  claim  to  the  relation  of  paternity,  and  in  the 
present  case  this  on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  blessed 
Spirit 

•  John  iii.  13;  Matt  iz.  6  ;  xii.  8;  John  ▼!.  62 ;  Matt  zxiy.  30. 
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JVas  he  called  so  on  this  account  ?  How  stands  the  fact  ? 
Throughout  his  personal  history  is  there  a  single  allu- 
sion to  the  diyine  production  of  his  human  nature  ?  In 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  instances  of  the  use  of  this 
title,  such  a  reference  was  plainly  impossible ;  nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  the  miraculous  conception  was 
known  until  after  the  resurrection.  That  before  the 
publication  of  the  evangelical  narrative  it  could  not,  at 
all  events,  have  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  or  public 
declaration,  is  evident  from  the  privacy  and  delicate  cha- 
racter of  the  fact  itself,  and  from  its  resting  exclusively 
on  individual  testimony.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  it 
expressly  stated  that  our  Lord  was  currently  "  sup- 
posed'' to  be  **  the  son  of  Joseph."*  An  acquaintance 
with  the  miraculous  conception  could  not  therefore  have 
supplied  the  reason  for  the  personal  confessions  of  the 
divine  filiation.  The  examination  of  several  passages 
which  relate  such  acknowledgments,  affords  irrefra- 
gable proof  that  the  parties  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  mystery  in  question ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Christ  himself  should  have  employed  the  title  in  a  sense 
which,  to  his  auditors,  must  have  been  absolutely  unin- 
telligible.f     It  is  not  true^  therefore,  that  he  was  called 


*  Luke  iii.  23;  comp.  iv.  22.  See  Campbell  on  the  former 
passage. 

f  "  Christ  often  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  always  speaks 
of  God  as  his  Father;  but  never  mentions  his  miraculous  birth, 
which  was  a  great  secret  in  those  days,  and  known  to  very  few :  and 
therefore  the  people  could  not  understand  him,  nor  could  he  intend 
to  be  understood,  that  he  challenged  this  relation  of  Son  to  God 
upon  account  of  his  birth,  which,  how  wonderful  soever  it  was,  they 
knew  nothing  of.'' — Sherlock  on  the  Divinity  ofCkrist,  p.  170. 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  points  out  the  danger  of  the  opinion 
under  consideration.  "  Son"  he  justly  observes,  **  is  the  name  of  a 
person ;  and  though  there  are  two  natures  in  Christ,  he  is  but  one 
person.  To  say  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  was 
miraculously  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  is,  upon  account 
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"  Son  of  God  "  on  account  of  the  miraculous  production  of 
his  humanity ;  nor  of  consequence  is  it  true  that  the 
angel  made  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

Whatever  may  be  the  signification  of  the  appellation, 
there  is  no  dispute  that  our  Saviour  is  thus  described  in 
a  great  number  of  instances  ;  and  those  frequently  of 
the  most  weighty  significancy  and  interest.  But  the 
miraculous  conception,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  detailed 
either  by  St.  Mark  or  by  St.  John,  which  latter  treats 
most  largely  of  the  divine  Sonship ;  and  the  allusions  to 
it  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  New  Testament, — if  indeed 
any  such  can  be  discovered, — are  rare  and  obscure. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  infer  a  distinctness,  both  of  fact  and 
of  importance.  Were  the  filiation  of  Jesus  the  result 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  both  would  probably  be 
^aced  before  us  with  equal  prominence  and  frequency ; 
or  their  connexion,  at  least,  would  be  occasionally  illus- 
trated.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  text  under  con- 
sideration, there  is  not  a  single  example  in  which  the 
two  are  supposed  to  be  thus  associated.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently afiirmed,  that  in  the  entire  New  Testament 
there  is  no  other  example  of  so  anomalous  a  represent- 
ation of  divine  truth ;  and,  considering  the  uniformity  in 
the  habits  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  only  rational  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  appellation  in  question  is  not  to  be 


of  that  miraculous  conceptioni  called  the  '  Son  of  God/  is  to  make  a 
person  of  it,  and  to  divide  Christ  into  two  persons,  which  is  Nesto- 
rianism."  P.  168.  And  since  it  is  upon  the  personal  union  of  the 
human  to  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord,  that  all  our  hopes  of 
salvation  through  him  are  made  to  rest,  the  denial  of  that  union  is 
an  error,  than  which  few  can  be  more  terrible.  Yet  upon  the 
theory  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  can  be  avoided, 
especially  should  it  be  further  maintained,  as  it  is  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
that  the  person  born  of  the  Virgin  was  a  human  being  only.  This 
latter  opinion  assigns  to  the  manhood  pf  Christ  a  distinct  personal 
subsistence,  in  the  most  absolute  and  unlimited  sense. 
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referred  to  the  miraculous  production  of  our  Lord's 
humanity. 

That  part  of  the  text  with  which  at  present  we  are 
especially  concerned,  consists  of  two  sections.  The 
former  is  a  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Virgin,  by  what 
means,  apart  from  all  natural  agencies,  the  previous 
statement  of  the  annunciation  could  be  verified ;  *'  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee.'*  But  the  close  of 
the  passage,  "  thy  holy  progeny  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God,"  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  subject  of  her 
interrogation;  and,  in  the  absence  of  sn  intervening 
clause,  would  seem  an  abrupt  transition.  As,  however, 
such  a  clause  is  inserted,  we  naturally  seek  in  it  a  con- 
nexion both  with  the  promised  agency  of  the  Spirit 
which  precedes,  and  with  the  august  designation  of  the 
predicted  birth  which  follows.  Let  us  then  ascertain 
whether  it  will  legitimately  allow  of  such  an  exposition* 

The  clause  in  question  is,  '*  The  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore  also,"  &e.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  it  nearly  if  not  quite  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  preceding  statement,  and  so  only 
exegetical.  But  this  does  not  aid  us  in  establishing  the 
harmony  required.  Nor  is  it  true  in  fact;  for  while 
the  former  clause  is  precise  and  definite,  the  latter  is  not 
easy  of  exposition  in  the  sense  supposed.  The  design 
of  repetition  in  this  case  would  of  course  be  the  more 
accurate  and  intelligible  enunciation  of  the  truth  to  be 
apprehended ;  and  hence  the  second  part  would  be  the 
inore  appreciable  of  the  two. 

Others  have  conjectured  that  there  is  here  a  promise 
of  peculiar  divine  protection.  But  this  interpretation 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  emphasis  of  the  text*  The 
opinion  that,  in  such  a  declaration  as  *'  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee»"  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  that  the  Virgin  should  be  protected  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  women  in  like  circumstances,  and 
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that  her  conception  should  be  brought  to  a  happy  result, 
is  one  which  assigns  to  this  most  illustrious  of  women 
no  eminence  above  millions  of  other  mothers.  Nor 
does  this  view  connect  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the 
angel's  reply.  The  assurance  that  God  would  defend 
the  Virgin  during  the  period  of  gestation,  was  no 
answer  to  her  inquiry  into  the  means  of  her  concep- 
tion. Still  less  does  it  correspond  with  the  concluding 
clause,  "The  Power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee ;"  thou  shalt  be  divinely  screened  from  all 
peril:  "therefore  also  the  holy  thing  bom  shall 
be  called  The  Son  of  God.*'  This,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  a  palpably  illogical  conclusion. 

The  most  appropriate  exposition,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  that  which  affixes  to  the  term  Power  a  personal 
sense,  explaining  it  as  a  title  of  the  divine  Looos.* 
And  this  establishes  an  obvious  connexion  between  the 
opening  and  concluding  parts  of  the  text.  Hence  there 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  modes  of  operation 
assigned  severally  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Power  of 
the  Most  High.  The  one  is  said  to  "  come  upon  ;'*  the 
other,  to  "overshadow;"  the  former  indicating  a  tem- 
porary agency,  the  latter,  a  permanent  presence.  This 
overshadowing f  with  some  probability,  has  been  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  cloud  which  rested  upon  the  propitiatory, 
as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  Thus, 
then,  the  eternal  Logos  descended  upon  the  virgin 
motiier,  and  uniting  hin^self  to  the  impregnating  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  upon  himself  our  nature 
in  its  very  germ,  and  was  "  made  of  a  woman."  There- 
fore ALSO  that  holy  thing  horn  of  her,  as  well  as  the 
glorious  subsistence  which  gave  its'  peculiar  dignity  to 
her  illustrious  progeny,  was  called  The  Son  of  GoD«f 

«  See  note  (D). 

f  "  The  angel  would  teach  her  two  things;  both  that  she  should 
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This  exposition  enables  us  the  more  readily  to  ap- 
preciate another  peculiarity  in  the  terms  of  the  annun- 
ciation. In  the  former  part,  the  angel  declares  that  the 
Virgin  should  bring  forth  a  Son.  But  upon  the  mention 
of  the  overshadowing  of  the  power  of  the  Most  High,  he 
changes  the  mode  of  expression,  and  describes  her 
future  progeny  by  a  neuter  adjective  and  participle,  as 
"  that  holy  thing  which  should  be  born."  (to  ytvvijyuvov 
fiyiov.)  An  alteration  so  peculiar,  does  not  seem  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation,  except  upon  the  supposition  of 
a  change  in  the  sense  and  purpose  of  the  passage. 
There  is  a  resemblance  here  to  the  phraseology  in  which 
our  Lord  speaks  of  his  unity  with  the  Father ;  '*  I  and 
my  Father  are  one ;  "  (Iv)  in  the  neuter,  one  substance ; 
not  (lie)  in  the  masculine,  one  person.  Thus,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  h3rpo8tatical  union^  the  angel  declines 
the  employment  of  a  masculine  noun,,  which,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  exclusiveness,  would  direct  attention  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  natures  of  Christ ;  and,  as  there 
is  no  generic  term  accurately  suited  to  his  complex 
person,  the  adjective  and  participle  are  left  unappropri- 
ated; ''that  holy  [thing]  which  shall  be  born,  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God."  * 


conceive  a  son  without  human  agency,  and  that  he,  her  son,  should 
be  [called]  the  '  Son  of  the  Most  High.'  The  fonner  he  explains 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  upon  her, 
and  by  his  energy  render  her  prolific.  The  latter  he  deduces  from 
the  fact,  that  she  slv>uld  be  overshadowed  by  the  Power  of  the  Most 
High ;  that  is,  by  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity," — Maresii  Hydr, 
Socinianismi  Expugnat,  c.  zii.,  T.  iii.,  p.  386.  See  also  Mr.  Watson's 
note  on  the  passage,  in  his  unequalled,  but,  to  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  biblical  student,  incomplete  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament. 
*  I  annex  the  exposition  of  Cameron,  a  critic  of  rare  acuteness 
and  discrimination.  "It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  place  that  the 
angel  says,  (r6  yevvk»fAtvov,)  the  thing  6om;  not  (6  yivvu»fi€vog)  the 
person  bom;  by  which  is  signified,  not  that  the  man  born  should  he 
called  holy  in  his  complex  person  {concrete,)  but  that  the  divine 
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The  hypothesis  which  refers  the  origin  of  the  filiation 
of  Jesus  to  the  miraculous  conception,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  want  of  accurate  apprehension  of  these 
doctrines,  in  reference  to  their  respective  rank.  The 
appellation  "  Son  of  God  *'  is  in  itself  of  the  most  illus- 
trious signification;  and  in  this  passage  is  evidently 
employed  to  give  a  highly  exalted  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
the  person  about  to  be  born.  But  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord  was  an  act  of  infinite  condescension.     It  was 


nature  in  him  separately  considered  (discrefi,)  was  called  holy. 
So  in  Dan.  ix.  24,  the  divine  nature  or  the  divine  person  of  Christ 
is  called  the  holy  of  holies,  or  t?ie  most  holy,  (o^tt^lp  W^p  *^^^' 
titas  sanctitatum,)  while  his  mediatorial  functions  are  indicated  by 
the  word  anointing.  Therefore  that  which  was  essential  in  Christ, 
is  by  the  angel  called  that  holy  thing,  (ayiov,)  and  he  himself  /&6 
Son  of  Qod,  Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  appellation  '  Son 
of  God '  designates  something  essential  in  Christ,  namely,  his  divine 
person,  and  that  it  emphatically  is  holy.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
new  or  absurd  in  the  Apostle's  calling  Christ's  divine  nature  the 
Spirit  of  holiness.  (Rom.  i.  4.)  " 

Yet  however  accurately  this  exposition  may  harmonize  with  the 
general  design  of  our  inquiry,  I  hesitate  to  admit  the  exclusive 
application  of  the  term  which  it  advocates.  Upon  similar  grounds, 
the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Watson  seems  open  to  objection.  **  The 
unborn  human  nature  of  Christ  is  called  a  holy  thing.  Some  have, 
without  reason,  suspected  a  mystery  in  the  phrase ;  but  the  Greeks^ 
when  speaking  of  unborn  children,  used  the  neuter  gender."  With 
much  deference,  I  question  the  relevancy  of  the  latter  remark. 
The  reason  for  the  usage  in  question,  a  usage  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Greeks,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  sex  of  an  unborn 
child  is  not  yet  ascertained.  But  in  this  case,  no  such  reason  could 
possess  any  force. 

The  opinion  that  the  designation,  ''the  holy  thing,"  was  confined 
to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  besides  being  liable  to  exception  on 
other  grounds,  appears  to  clash  with  the  entire  preceding  exposition, 
since,  if  conceded,  the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  can  hardly  escape  the  same 
limitation,  which  is  substantially  the  error  that,  throughout  his 
admirable  note,  this  eminent  commentator  has  so  successfully 
laboured  to  expose. 
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the  assumption  of  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  incon- 
ceivably more  remote  from  his  original  glory,  than  is 
that  of  the  meanest  %eptile  from  the  loftiest  angelic 
intelligence.  Now  it  is  manifestly  incongruous,  to  the 
last  degree,  that  this  immense  degradation  should  ori- 
ginate a  title  of  the  most  august  import.  It  is  true  that, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  mediatorial  work,  our  lle- 
deemer  was  invested  with  the  highest,  glory,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  virtue  in  thus  humbling  himself,  and  ftilfilling 
in  general  the  merciful  purposes  of  his  Father.  But  in 
this  passage  our  attention  is  specifically  limited  to  the 
fact  of  the  incarnation ;  and  from  it  is  derived  the  reason 
for  the  appellation.  It  foUows,  that  it  must  be  referred 
to  his  pre-existent  state ;  since  that  alone  will  account 
for  a  title  of  eminence  to  his  condition  of  signal  and 
unexampled  inanition  and  debasement. 

When  therefore  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  is  called  "  the 
Son  of  God  *'  on  account  of  the  hjrpostatical  union ;  if  it 
be  meant  that  he  was  so  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
act  of  assuming  human  nature,  the  opinion  is  obviously 
incorrect;  since  that  would  be  to  make  an  appellation, 
the  most  honourable  descriptive  of  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion. But  if  by  this  allegation  is  signified  that  he  possesses 
the  title  on  account  of  the  existing  complexity  of  his 
person,  this  is  no  more  than  may  be  predicated  of  his 
other  appellations.  Thus,  in  his  entire  person,  human 
as  well  as  divine,  he  is  called  **  God ;"  and  in  the  same 
comprehensive  sense  is  entitled  '*  the  Messiah."  But  it 
would  leave  the  subject  altogether  undecided,  to  say, 
that  he  was  described  as  God  or  Christ  on  account  of 
the  hypostatical  union.  For  though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the 
assertion  is  true,  the  specific  designation  remains  unex- 
plained. The  mere  complexity  of  nature  is  insufilcient 
to  account  either  for  these  or  for  any  other  of  our  Lord's 
titles. 

The  obvious  reason  why,  in  his  mixed  condition,  he  is 
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called  **  God,'*  is,  that  before  the  incarnation  he  was  a 
truly  divine  person.  The  appellation  "  Son  of  man  "  is 
with  %qual  accuracy  referrible  to  his  proper  humanity. 
And  analogy  determines  that  the  progeny  of  the  Virgin 
was  designated  the  "  Son  of  God  "  because  he  was  so  in 
his  pre-existent  state,  and  in  his  divine  and  eternal 
relation  to  the  Father.  Though  both  titles  are  un-> 
doubtedly  applied  to  our  Lord  on  account  of  the  hypo- 
statical  union,  yet  no  one  it  is  presumed  will  contend  for 
their  identity.  Had  no  such  union  taken  place,  the 
human  nature  would  have  been  "  Son  of  man;"  and,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  divine  nature  would  have  been 
"Son  of  God."  The  complex  person  is  described  by 
both,  and  the  reason  for  each  is  to  be  found  severally  in 
its  divinity  and  its  humanity. 

Upon  any  other  exposition,  there  is  no  part  of  this 
passage  in  which  our  Redeemer's  pre-existent  Deity  is 
stated.  The  Virgin  is  pronounced  "  blessed  among 
women;"  but  her  most  eminent  honour  remains  un« 
mentioned.  This  is  the  less  conceivable  from  the  circum^ 
stance,  that  to  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  the  dignity  of 
the  offspring  of  their  virgin  relative  was  not  unknown. 
The  latter,  immediately  after  the  annunciation,  exclaims, 
"  Whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord 
should  come  unto  me  ?  "  ♦  And  upon  the  birth  of  John, 
he  was  addressed  by  his  father  in  that  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  Deity  of  Jesus :  "  Thou,  child,  shalt  be 
called.  The  Prophet  of  the  Most  High ;  for  thou  shalt 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways."  "f 
In  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew,  we  find  a  distinct  affirm- 
ation of  our  Lord's  Deity.  But  the  relation  of  St.  Luke 
is  much  more  ample;  and  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
omit  a  doctrine  so  material.  Yet  neither  in  the  state- 
ments  of  the  Evangelist,  nor  in   the  communication 

*  Luke  i.  43.  f  Verse  i.  76. 
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of  the  angel  is  there  a  reference  to  it,  beyond  that  found 
in  the  title  under  consideration. 

Finally,  in  this  sense  alone  could  the  annunciation 
have  been  understood  by  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Throughout  the  entire  narrative  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  esoteric  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dently assumed  that  the  Virgin  was  familiar  with  the  terms 
employed,  and  that  there  was  not  the  most  remote  pro- 
bability of  her  misinterpreting  their  design.  As  a  Jewish 
woman  in  obscure  circumstances,  and  without  any  in- 
tellectual advantages  beyond  persons  in  general  of  her 
own  rank,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  she  could  not 
have  excogitated  any  sense  of  the  appellation  before  us 
different  from  that  in  which  the  Jewish  populace  and 
their  rulers  were  already  agreed.  Our  conclusion  there- 
fore is,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  title  "  Son  of  God  *' 
expresses  a  divine  and  eternal  relation. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  direct  testimonies  of 
God  the  Father  to  the  divine  filiation  of  our  Lord. 
These,  with  the  inspired  commentaries  upon  them,  sup- 
plied from  other  sources,  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
together. 

"And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straight- 
way out  of  the  water :  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like 
a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him.  And,  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  ♦ 

''And  I  knew  him  not:  but  that  he  should  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with 
water.  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon 
liim.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou 

*  Matt.  iii.  16,  17  ;  Mark  i.  10,  11 ;  Luke  iii.  21,  22. 
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shalt  see  the  Spirit  decsending  and  remaining  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God."* 

"While  he  yet  spake,  behold  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them ;  and  behold,  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
which  said,  This  is  mt  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased;  hear  ye  him."f 

"For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and 
glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  This  is  my  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  "f 

The  designation  in  these  passages  is  one  of  strong 
emphasis,  "  My  Son,  [even]  the  beloved."  (6  wioc  fU)w,  o 
ayavriTos,)  To  increase  its  significance,  there  is  annexed 
a  yet  further  expression  of  the  divine  regard ;  "  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  (lvSo»c»y<ra, "  I  greatly  delight.") 
Who  then  is  the  person  to  whom  these  testimonies  are 
applicable?  Who  is  He  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
Baptist,  "  the  greatest  bom  of  woman," — of  Moses,  the 
most  venerable  of  sages, — of  the  rapt  Elias,  the  most 
illustrious  of  Prophets, — of  the  most  eminent  representa- 
tives of  the  New  Testament  church,  is  yet  distinguished 
above  them  all,  as  "The  Son,  The  Beloved?"  and  re- 
specting whom  the  Father,  to  express  his  complacency, 
thus  employs  the  strongest  terms  ?  Even  he  who  was  "  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,"§  and  who  could  say  in  a  sense 
altogether  singular,  "  Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world."||  As  the  Messiah,  our  Lord  was 
undoubtedly  the  subject  of  the  divine  approbation  and 
honour.  But  in  this  relation,  the  love  of  the  Father 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  far  short  of  the  infinite 
endearment  subsisting  from  eternity  between  the  first 

♦  John  i.  31—34.         f  Matt  xvii.  5 ;  Mark  ix.  7  ;  Luke  ix.  35. 
:  2  Peter  i.  17.  §  John  i.  18.  |1  Chap.  xviL  24. 
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and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinity.*  In  that  respect, 
inconceiyablj  beyond  angels  or  men,  our  Lord  was,  *'The 
Beloved : "  and  if  we  would  give  to  these  testimonies 
that  force  which  their  peculiarity  seems  intended  to 
suggest,  we  must  decline  every  acceptation  of  the  terms 
which  refers  merely  to  his  complex  nature. 

Of  these  annunciations,  the  former  occurred  at  the 
moment  when  our  Lord  was  commencing  his  media- 
torial work,  and  a  distinction  of  his  Messiahship  so 
eminent  as  that  under  consideration  had  therefore  been 
premature;  for  although  from  the  beginning  of  the 
covenant  of  mercy  he  was  prevalently  the  Redeemer 
and  the  atoning  sacrifice,  and  is  therefore  proleptically 
spoken  of  as  the  .Christ ;  yet  it  was  not  till  he  received  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  his  baptism,  that  his  real 


*  "  No  small  part  />f  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  holy  Ood 
eonsisteth  in  the  mutual  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  the 
Spirit.  As  he  is  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  he  is  the  first, 
necessary,  adequate,  complete  object  of  the  whole  love  of  the 
Father.  In  him  was  the  ineffistble,  eternal,  unchangeable  delight 
and  complacency  of  the  Father,  as  the  full  object  of  his  love.  The 
same  is  expressed  in  that  description  of  him,  the  only-begotten  Son, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  (John  i.  18.)  His  being  the  only- 
begotten  Son  declares  his  eternal  relation  unto  the  person  of  tbe 
Father,  of  whom  he  was  begotten.  Hereon  he  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  in  the  eternal  embraces  of  his  love,  as  his  only-be- 
gotten Son.  The  Father  loves,  and  cannot  but  love  his  own  nature 
and  essential  image  in  him. 

''  Herein  originally  is  God  love.  For  Ood  is  love.  (1  John  iv.  8.) 
This  is  the  fountain  &nd  prototype  of  all  love,  as  being  eternal  and 
necessary.  All  other  acts  of  love  are,  in  God,  but  emanations  from 
hence,  and  effects  of  it.  As  he  doth  good  because  he  is  good,  so  he 
loveth  because  he  is  love.  He  is  love  eternally  and  necessarily  in 
this  love  of  the  Son  ;  and  other  workings  of  love  are  but  acts  of  his 
will,  whereby  somewhat  of  it  is  outwardly  expressed.  And  all  love 
in  the  creation  was  introduced  from  this  fountain  to  give  a  shadow 
and  resemblance  of  it^-^Da.  Owen  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  cbap. 
zu.,  pp.  172,  173. 
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official  dignity  actually  commenced.  But  to  this  signi- 
fication, the  tense  of  the  verb  here  employed  is  inap- 
propriate. That  indicates  a  complacency  not  now 
commencing  either  in  fact  or  in  degree,  but  habitually 
existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  includes  the  past  as  well 
as  the  present.*  Such  a  mode  of  expression  we  cannot 
readily  explain,  except  in  reference  to  the  pre-existent 
dignity  and  relation  of  our  Redeemer. 

The  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  took  place  shortly 
after  that  memorable  confession  of  St.  Peter,  for  which 
he  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  declared  to  be  **  blessed," 
and  which  we  have  already  shown  involved  both  the 
Messiahship  and  the  Deity  of  Jesus.f  The  reasoning 
which  proves  that  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  as  employed 
by  the  Apostle,  was  the  proper  designation  of  our  Lord's 
eternal  nature  is,  in  the  case  before  us,  equally  conclu- 
sive to  the  same  effect;  since  it  is  certain  that  here 
the  disciples  could  not  have  assigned  to  it  a  lower  signifi- 
cation than  in  the  former  instance.  Yet,  even  upon 
this  point,  though  before  so  explicitly  acknowledged, 
their  apprehensions  appear  to  have  been  partial  and  in- 
adequate, and  their  faith  at  this  time  peculiarly  required 
to  be  reassured,  since  the  communications  of  our  Saviour 
had  recently  referred  especially  to  his  passion,  and  this 
had  formed  the  subject  of  discourse  between  him  and 
his  heavenly  visitants  on  the  holy  mount.  Even  Peter 
needed  some  such  powerful  confirmation  in  the  truth; 
for  after  his  confession  he  evidently  stumbled  at  the 
predicted  sufierings  of  his  Master.]];  And  the  illustrious 
revelation  at  the  transfiguration,  though  it  would  not 


*  It  is  not  ivSoKB<i)f  "  in  whom  I  am  now  well  pleased ; "  but 
ti/d6Kri(Ta,  "in  whom  my  regards  of  complacency  are  steadily  and 
habitually  fixed." 

t  See  sect  iii.j  p.  Ill,  sup,  X  Matt,  xvl  22,  23. 
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relieve  the  subject  of  its  mystery,  would  at  least  clear  it 
from  all  doubt  and  imcertainty. 

The  statement  of  the  Baptist  commences  with  a  con- 
fession of  his  ignorance  of  our  Saviour ;  a  circumstance, 
in  his  opinion,  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its 
repetition  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  testimony.  But 
that  he  knew  him  personally,  and  as  an  individual  of 
peculiar  dignity,  is  obvious  from  the  narrative  of  St. 
Matthew.  For  so  high  was  the  estimation  in  which 
John  held  his  illustrious  relative,  that  he  refused  to 
baptize  him.  *'  John  forbad  him,  saying,  I  have  need 
to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?"* 
Beyond  this,  it  is  clear  that  John  was  acquainted  with 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  own  relation  to 
the  mediatorial  work.  Hence  he  describes  himself  as 
'*  the  voice  of  one  cr3ring  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord.^f  He  recognised  our  Redeemer 
as  "  him  that  should  be  made  manifest  unto  Israel,"  and 
on  whose  accoimt  he  himself  was  commissioned  to 
'*  baptize  with  water."  But  this  was  the  amount  of  his 
knowledge.  There  was  some  higher  dignity,  some 
loftier  and  peculiar  honour,  something  singular  and 
exclusive,  by  which  the  great  Deliverer  was  distin- 
guished from  all  other  beings.  Of  this  the  Baptist  was 
ignorant;  and  in  his  judgment  not  to  know  this  was 
not  properly  to  know  our  Lord  at  all.  Hence  he  twice 
says,  "I  knew  him  not."  This  great  truth  was  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  Sonship ;  a  doctrine  in  this  case 
most  explicitly  distinguished  from  every  other,  and 
ascertained  only  by  the  concurrent  honour  of  the  Spirit, 
and  testimony  of  the  Father.  This  was  the  special  and 
unapproachable  eminence  of  Christ,  the  ignorance  of 
which  left  all  other  knowledge  trivial  and  insignificant. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  his  discourse,  John  had 

♦  MatLiii.  14.  f  John  i.  23. 
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described  our  Lord  in  his  mediatorial  character,  as  "  the 
Lamb  of  God/'  a  title  so  appropriate  as  to  be  again 
employed  on  the  following  day.*  But  here  he  changes 
the  term,  with  an  evident  alteration  in  the  purpose  of 
his  discourse ;  and  testifies  to  that  still  more  important 
doctrine  which  he  had  learned  only  by  a  direct  mani- 
festation from  heaven,  "I  saw,  and  bare  record  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God."  For  the  assurance  of  this 
the  wonderful  scene  at  the  baptism  was  not  a  dispro- 
portionate evidence,  and  even  it  could  develope  no  truth 
higher  or  more  momentous,  f 


*  See  John  i.  29,  35»  36. 

t  The  scene  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  has  often  been  cited  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Hence  the  old  ecclesiastical 
maxim,  "Jbif  ArianSf  ad  Jordanem,  et  videbis  TritUtcUem."  Its  force, 
however,  depends  upon  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  which  it 
supplies  to  the  Deity  of  Jesus.     This,  of  course,  must  consist  in 
something  absolutely  and  exclusively  peculiar,  some  testimony  to 
his  dignity  in  which  no  other  can  share.     The  divine  radiance  is  no 
such  distinction,  since  that  was  probably  as  illustriously  exhibited  in 
the  person  of  Moses.   The  vision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  upon 
our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  remarkable  than  that  in 
the  case  of  his  Apostles.   .  Oracles  from  heaven  were  not  unknown 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  nor  at  subsequent  periods.     In  some  other 
part  of  the  history,  therefore,  must  we  seek  the  supposed  evidence  of 
our  Redeemer's  proper  divinity;  and  the  only  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  narrative  is,  that  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Beloved  Son 
of  trod.     This  testimony  of  God  the  Father  to  God  the  Son,  con- 
joined with  the  visible  descent  of  God  the  Spirit,  renders  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  sacred  history,  and  to  all  ages 
gives  distinct  assurance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     But  let  the 
term  '*  Son  **  be  interpreted  in  any  other  sense ;  and  the  evidence 
being  thus  withdrawn  of  our  Lord's  Deity,  the  alleged  argument  is 
altogether  nullified.   On  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  we  may 
have  no  right  to  demand  uniformity  of  faith ;  but  we  have  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint  against  those  theologians  and  expositors 
who,  after  repudiating  in  the  history  of  the  baptism  the  only  view 
upon  which    the    argument    depends,  employ  the  passage  thus 
divested  of  its  force  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  the  cause  which  they 
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The  Apostle  Peter,  in  his  commentary  on  the  trans- 
figuration, attributes  the  honour  then  put  upon  our 
Lord  specifically  to  God  the  Father.  The  use  of 
this  designation  of  itself  teaches  us  the  existence  of  a 
person  properly  divine,  to  whom  the  title  "  Son  *'  is  ap- 
plicable. The  nature  of  human  language  renders  such  a 
conclusion  inevitable.  When  we  employ  a  proper  name 
with  the  annex  of  the  father^  it  invariably  suggests  the 
idea  of  one  bearing  the  same  name  to  whom  the  cor- 
relative son  belongs.  In  every  such  case,  the  terms 
are  interpreted  as  belonging  precisely  to  the  same 
reciprocal  relation.  And  a  writer  or  a  speaker  who 
ventured  on  any  other  style  of  expression  would  be 
liable  to  perpetual  misconstruction.  Now  all  terms 
implying  relation  or  comparison,  whether  applied  to 
God  or  men,  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ;  and  hence 
the  mere  occurrence  of  such  an  expression  as  *'  God  the 
Father"  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was 
God  the  Son.  But  when  found  in  such  a  connexion  as 
that  before  us,  the  evidence  rises  still  higher.  It  was 
as  God  the  Father  that  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity 
gave  this  especial  testimony.  Our  Lord  **  received 
from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory.  This 
is  my  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
divine  Father  witnessed  to  the  dignity  of  the  divine 
Son.  The  structure  of  the  passage  binds  us  to  an 
exclusive  reference  to  Deity.  Every  other  idea  is  out 
of  place.     As  truly  as  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  Is 

ivish  to  uphold.  What,  for  example,  can  be  said  of  such  a  remark 
as  the  foUoyring  ?  "  This  passage  affords  no  mean  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  That  three  distinct  persons  are  here  repre- 
sented, there  can  be  no  dispute."  Can  any  thing  be  more  unhappy 
than  the  employment  of  apiece  of  reasoning  which,  according  to  this 
writer's  views  of  our  Lord's  Sonship,  is  at  once  so  absolutely  in- 
conclusive, and  so  notoriously  at  variance  with  fact  ? 
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the  Father,  the  second  is  the  Son.  In  the  same  sense 
in  which  one  is  Father,  the  other  is  Son.  It  is  God  the 
Father  who  testifies ;  it  is  God  the  Son  to  whom  the 
testimony  is  borne. 

Our  attention  is  now  claimed  to  the  testimonies  of  impure 
spirits.    These  occurred  at  the  temptation,  and  on  several 
occasions  subsequently,  at  the  ejection  of  these  evil  agents 
fr(»n  the  bodies  of  demoniacs.*     Our  observations  will 
principally  respect  the  latter  class  of  examples.     The 
miracles  of  our  Lord  in  general  may  be  regarded  either 
as  proofe  of  his  power,  or  as  illustrations  of  his  bene- 
volence.   In  the  former  respect,  they  evidence  his  Deity; 
in  the  latter  they  more  especially  prove  his  Messiahship,f 
In  the  cases  before  us,  a  distinction  of  this  kind  is  not 
difficult.     To  the   demoniac,   the  mirade  was   one  of 
great  mercy ;  but  to  the  possessing  spirit,  the  power  of 
our  Redeemer  alone  was  displayed.     It  was  the  mani- 
festation of  his  Divinity  which  appalled  these  evil  angels ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  histories  under  consideration, 
notiiing  is  more   remarkable   than   the    absolute  and 
irresistible  authority  of  our  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  extreme  and  prostrating    terror  of  the  conscious 
demons  on  the  other.     This  is  strikingly  evinced  in 
their  exclamations :  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ? — 
Wherefore  dost  thou  interfere  with  us  ? — ^Art  thou  come 
to  torment  us  before  our  time,  to  anticipate  the  con- 
summation of  our  misery?"  &c.     Every  gesture   and 
word  is  expressive  of  impotent  rage   and  deadly  ap- 
prehension. 

The  power  to  eject  evil  spirits  from  the  bodies  of  men 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles.  Cursory  evidences  may  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament  that  among  the  Jews  there  were 

*  For  some  additional  remarks  on  these  relations,  see  note  (E). 
t  Comp.  John  x.  37—39  with  Matt.  viii.  16,  17;  AcU  x.  36—38. 

H 
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exorcists,  by  whose  instrumentality  similar  effects  were 
produced.*  But  the  miracles  of  this  order  wrought  by 
Christ  were  so  far  peculiar  as  to  awaken  the  utmost 
astonishment.  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  the  ground 
of  this  emotion,  since  it  is  expressly  attributed  to  the 
style  in  which  they  were  effected.  The  event  itself 
was  not  without  parallel,  but  the  characteristic  absolute 
authority  belonged  to  our  Lord  alone.  Hence,  upon 
one  occasion  which  may  illustrate  the  whole,  it  is  said 
that  the  spectators  ''were  all  amazed,  insomuch  that 
they  questioned  among  themselves,  saying.  What  thing 
is  this  ?  what  new  doctrine  [is]  this  ?  for  with  authority 
{kut  e^valay)  commandeth  he  even  the  unclean  spirits, 
and  they  do  obey  him."f 

In  correspondence  with  this  view  are  their  confessions. 
They  never  acknowledge  our  Lord  as  the  Messiah,};  but 
as  **  the  Son  of  God.''  Indeed  it  may  be  rationally  ques- 
tioned whether  at  this  time  he  possessed  in  any  other 
character  the  power  manifested  in  these  miracles.  His 
investiture  as  the  Messiah  with  universal  dominion,  is 
invariably  represented  as  the  result  of  his  mediatorial 
work,  and  as  taking  place  upon  its  consummation.  It 
was  because  he  "  became  obedient  to  the  death  of  the 
cross''  that  he  was  thus  "highly  exalted ;"§  nor  was  it 
till  after  his  resurrection  that,  in  his  mediatorial  cha- 
racter, he  announced  to  his  disciples,  ''All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  ||     It  is  not 


•  Comp.  Luke  zi.  19  with  Acts  six.  13. 

t  Mark  i.  27. 

X  The  only  example  where,  in  the  received  text,  the  word 
"  Christ"  occurs,  is  Luke  iv.  41.  But  all  evidence,  internal  as  well 
as  external,  combines  against  the  genuineness  of  this  reading ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  decisively  rejected  by  Griesbach.     See  note  (E). 

$  Philippians  ii.  8,  9. 

II  Matt  xxviii.  18.  The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  a  large 
proportion  of  our  Lord's  miracles.     See  note  (K). 
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therefore  to  be  supposed  that  demons  would  acknow- 
ledge a  power  not  yet  in  existence,  or  do  homage  to  a 
dominion  to  which  they  were  not  actually  subjected. 

It  is,  in  fact,  explicitly  stated  by  the  sacred  narrator 
that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  the  unclean  spirits  "  to 
say  that  they  knew  him  to  be   the   Christ."*     The 
precise  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  not  so  easily  as- 
certained.   A  similar  restriction  existed  in  other  cases, f 
and  might  possibly  have  been  intended  to  cut  off  occa- 
sion from  the  secular  power,  prematurely  to  interfere 
with  the  labours  of  our  Lord.     Beyond  this,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  testimony  of  demons  to  the  Messiahs 
ship  of  Jesus  might  have  been  prohibited,  lest  otherwise 
some  plausibility  should  be  given  to  the  calumnious  and 
blasphemous   accusations  of  our  Redeemer's  enemies.;}! 
But,  on  the  other   hand,  the  confession  of  the  divine 
filiation  was  never  forbidden.    Our  Lord  permitted  even 
the   demons   to  confess   him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
dictated  as  were    their    acknowledgments  by  obvious 
and  extreme,  fear,  and  accompanied  by  instant  submis- 
sion,   the   effect  upon  those  who    heard   them  could 
hardly  fail  to   be  in  a  high   degree   salutary  and  in- 
structive.    At  all  events,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  sufficiently  evident,  and   all  the  circumstances 
determine    the    title   "  Son    of  God "   to  proper  and 
supreme  Deity. 


*  So  the  margin  of  our  version,  with  greater  perspicuity 'than  the 
text,  renders  Luke  iv.  41. 

t  As  for  example,  Matt  xvi.  20.  X  Luke  xi.  15. 
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NOTE  (D),  p.  133. 
On  the  Expression,  '^  the  Power  cf  the  Highest" — Luke  i.  35. 

Of  the  personal  use  of  the  term  Power  we  find  several 
examples  in  the  New  Testament  Thus  the  workers  of  mi- 
racles in  the  primitive  church  are  called  Swdfui^t  1  Cor.  xii. 
29.  Secular  rulers  are  described  by  the  similar  title  i^ovoiai, 
Luke  zii.  11 ;  Rom.  ziii.  1 ;  Tit  iii  1.  The  same  designation 
is  employed  with  respect  to  a  certain  order  of  angels,  both 
evil  and  good ;  Eph.  iii.  10 ;  vi.  12 ;  CoL  L  16 ;  iL  15 ;  whfle, 
yet  more  in  point,  these  intelligences  are  elsewhere  termed 
SvvdfAeic,  Rom.  viii.  38 ;  1  Pet  iii  22. 

In  this  last  application  the  term  is  frequently  employed  by 
Philo.  His  writings  also  present  examples  of  its  personal  use, 
where  it  is  applicable  apparently  to  Divinity  alone.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  De  Cherub.,  T.  i,  pp.  143,  144,  with  which  may 
be  compared  Heb.  iv.  12.  Quis  Rer.  Div.  Httr.,  T.  i.,  p.  496. 
Quod  d  Deo  miUantur  Somnia,  T.L,  p.  645.  De  Fiid  Mom, 
lib.  iii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  150, 

There  is,  in  fact,  incontestable  evidence  that,  among  the  Jews, 
the  word  Power  was  often  employed  as  a  divine  title.  Thus 
in  the  book  Schabbath,  cited  by  Cartwright,  {MelUfic.  H^aiCj 
lib.  ii.,  c.  iv.,)  we  have  the  expression,  "  What  did  Moses  answer 
before  nimn  The  Power?"  that  is,  before  God.  And 
Kimchi,  on  Josh.  vii.  52,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Rabbins  on  the  punishment  of  Achan,  says,  ''  So  it  was  de- 
clared unto  Joshua,  from  the  mouth  of  The  Power."  Nothing 
indeed,  as  Vitringa  observes,  {Ohss.  Sac.,  T.  i.,  p.  310,)  is 
more  common  than  for  the  Talmudical  writers  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  say,  that  "  Moses  received  the  law  from  the  mouth 
of  The  Power."  And  this  gives  an  insight  into  the  design 
of  our  Lord  in  that  eminent  prediction,  **  Ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  The  Power,"  (T^c 
6Mv&iu*ai,)  "  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  (Mark 
xiv.  62.)  See  Buxtorf*s  Lex.  Chald.  et  Rob,  in  voc.,  *>3a,  p.  385, 
and  note  (H)  below. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  the  penonal  employment  of  the 
term  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  Acts  viii.  10.  Bewitched  by  the 
sorceries  of  Simon  Magus,  the  Samaritans  said,  *'  This  man  is 
the  great  Power  of  God ;"  or,  as  the  passage  is  given  by  Irenseus, 
"  the  Power  of  God,  which  is  called  the  great  Power."  {Adv, 
H(Br^  i^  c.  20.)  That  Simon,  at  a  subsequent  period,  claimed 
divine  honours,  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity, 
from  his  countryman,  Justin  Martyr,  downwards ;  and  Irenseus 
states  that  he  represented  himself  as  having  appeared  in  Judea 
as  the  Son,  and  afterwards  in  Samaria  as  the  Father.  The- 
odoret  bears  the  same  testimony.  See  Grabe's  note  on  the 
above  cited  passage  in  Irenseus.  The  natural  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  term  Power  was  by  the  Samaritans 
understood  to  be  the  designation  of  a  superhuman  intelligence ; 
and  that  they  used  the  phrase,  <'  the  great  Power  of  God,"  to 
signify  a  divine  person,  most  probably  the  Logos. 

Christ,  by  St  Paul,  is  called  "  the  Power  of  God,"  1  Cor.  i. 
24,  where  there  is  apparently  no  objection  to  the  personal  inter- 
pretation ;  more  especially  as  the  accompanying  title,  '*  the 
Wisdom  of  God,"  is  elsewhere  employed  with  such  a  design. 
(Prov.  viii  22 — ^30.  Comp.  Luke  xi.  49  with  Matt,  zxiii,  34. 
See  also  the  following  section.)  The  learned  reader  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  early  writers  of  the  church 
commonly  apply  the  word  dvva/iig  to  the  divine  nature  of  our 
Lord ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  usage  the  passage  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  note  is  explained  or  referred  to  by  Justin 
Martjrr;  (ApoL  i.,  p.  54 ;)  Theophilus  Antioch. ;  (AdAutoL,  lib.  ii., 
p.  88);  Tertullian;  (Adv,  Prax.^  c. xxvi.,  p.  658;)  Cyprian; 
{De  IdoL  FamL,  p.  15 ;)  Gregory  Nyssen ;  (In  diem  nat  Domini, 
T.  iii,  p.  348 ;)  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  (Orat,  59,  T.  i.,  pp.  335, 
336 ;  Rufinus ;  (/»  Symb,  Apost.  ad  cole,  Cyprian,  Opp;  p-  20 ;) 
and  Chrysostom;  (Ap,  Mares.  Hyd.  Soc.  expug.  T.iii.,  p.  386). 
Wolf  cites  also  Hermogenes  and  Hilary  in  favour  of  thb  ex- 
position ;  and  adds  that  the  application  of  the  title  before  us 
to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  is  advocated  by  the  best 
expositors,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Few  men  have  been 
equally  competent  to  determine  on  the  number  and  value  of 
suffrages. 

Treating  of  the  Logos,  as  the  instrument  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  Philo  employs  an  expression  which  will  probably 
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strike  the  reader  as  presenting  a  curious  coincidence  jvith  the 
passage  before  us.  He  calls  the  Logos  "  the  sJiadow  of  God;  *' 
(SKI' A  Oiov ;)  Leg,  AUegor,,  lib.  iii.,  T.  i.,  p.  106.  Compare  this 
with  the  equally  remarkable  statement,  "  the  Power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee."  (iTriSKIAVci  troi.)  I  leave 
it  to  more  ingenious  critics  to  decide  whether  or  not  this 
similarity  is  merely  fortuitous. 
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NOTE  (E). 
On  the  Temptation  of  Christ,  and  the  Ejection  of  impure  Spirits, 

The  first  confessions  to  the  diyine  filiation  from  an  impure 
spirit  occurred  at  the  temptation,  and  are  in  the  following 
terms: — "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread. — If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thy- 
self down,"  &c.  (Matt  iv.  3,  6 ;  Luke  iv.  3,  9.) 

It  cannot  be  conceded  that  these  passages  are  expressive  of 
doubt  on  our  Lord's  real  dignity.  An  ordinary  degree  of  ap- 
prehension would  enable  the  tempter  to  understand  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  Old  Testament  prophecy :  and  when  the  curse 
was  pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  and  through  the  serpent 
upon  the  evQ  angel  who  employed  its  organs,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  latter  did  not,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  apprehend  the  meaning  of  his  own  sentence.  Nor, 
with  the  explicit  statements  on  the  lineage,  and  on  the  place 
and  period  of  the  great  Deliverer's  nativity,  supplied  by  Isaiah, 
Micah,  Daniel,  and  others,  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
difficulty  for  a  spirit  of  great  sagacity  to  ascertain  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  person  pointed  out  in  these  and  similar  evan- 
gelical predictions. 

The  temptation  occurred  immediately  after  the  announce- 
ment at  our  Lord's  baptism;  and  of  this  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  tempter  could  have  been  ignorant.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  our  Redeemer's  pubUc  ministry  we  find  a  most  express 
acknowledgment  from  an  impure  spirit, — "  I  know  thee,  who 
thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God ; "  (Mark  i.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  34  ;) 
and  it  is  all  but  inconceivable,  that  the  chief  of  the  apostate 
angels  should  have  been  less  informed  than  one  of  an  inferior 
order.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  phrase,  "  If  thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,"  is  equivalent  to  "  Since  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God ; "  and  hence  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  confessions  which 
belong  to  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Wakefield  takes  a 
similar  view.     He  renders  the  passage,  "  As  thou  art  a  Son  of  God.' 
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It  may  poMibly  be  objected,  sappoting  Satan  to  have  been 
perfectly  informed  on  oor  Lovd'i  Deity,  tbat  he  would  never 
have  undertaken  a  task  at  once  wo  impious  and  so  hopeless. 
But  the  mere  impiety  of  the  enterprise  is  no  olgection  to  the 
view  just  suggested;  since  all  our  information  tends  to  the 
conclusion,  that  such  a  characteristic  would  rather  impel  than 
deter  the  great  advermy  of  truth  and  religion. 

That  our  Lord  should  undergo  temptation  was  already  de- 
termined. It  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  mediatorial 
scheme,  that  by  painful  exercises  of  this  order  our  great  High 
Priest  should  be  qualified  for  the  most  exquisite  sympathy 
with  his  people.  That  a  being  of  unmixed  malignity,  though 
without  the  hope  of  ultimate  success,  should  undertake  to 
disturb  the  immaculate  human  soul  of  our  Redeemer,  is  nothing 
wonderful.  And  Satan,  if  he  could  not  crush  the  head,  knew 
that  he  was  at  least  permitted  to  bruise  the  heel  of  the  woman's 
seed.  Though  he  might  not  expect  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  mediatorial  work,  he  felt  that  he  could  increase 
its  difficulties.  And  this  was  sufficient  to  urge  him  on  to  his 
cruel  and  desperate  undertaking.  The  experience  of  true 
Christians  wiU  furnish  many  illustrations  of  this  subject.  The 
temptations  by  which  they  are  assailed  are  firequently  of  akind 
which  sufficiently  evinces  it  to  be  the  design  of  their  spbitual 
foes  to  distress  and  retard,  even  where  there  cannot  be  any 
considerable  expectation  of  eventual  triumph. 

That  Satan  knew  the  part  he  was  permitted  to  act  in  the 
great  drama  now  developing  to  the  universe, — that  he  felt  his 
power  to  be  merely  by  a  momentary  tolerance, — that,  for  a 
brief  interval,  his  agency  would  be  suffered,  and  then  irresis- 
tibly repressed, — ^is  evident  from  the  entire  history  of  the  trans- 
action. Other  impure  spirits  looked  upon  Christ  with  the 
utmost  horror.  He,  on  the  contrary,  aware  that  nothing 
would  occur  to  prevent  his  assault,  approaches  the  object  of 
his  temptation  with  an  impious  and  insulting  calmness.  So 
long  as  he  acknowledges  the  divine  Sonship,  nothing  low  or 
mean  presents  itself  in  his  suggestions.  In  the  very  sins  to 
which  he  invites,  there  is  a  sort  of  dignity  and  heroism.  His 
pleas  in  each  case,  however,  are  opposed  by  patient  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  till,  emboldened  by  the  endurance  of  the 
lofty  sufferer,  he  offers  a  vulgar  and  contemptible  proposition. 
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which  ensures  his  immediate  dismissal.  Yet,  though  feeling 
the  irresistible  power  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue the  temptation,  his  departure  was  only  "for  a  season," 
or,  as]the  expression  axpi  Kaipov  may  fairly  be  rendered,  **  until 
the  season."  (Luke  iv.  13.)  Nor  was  it  till  our  Lord,  by  a 
series  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles,  had  fully  evinced  him- 
self to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  till  he  had  repeatedly  claimed  that 
character,  and  been  frequently  confessed  by  evil  spirits  as  sus- 
taining it;  till,  in  short,  all  ignorance  of  his  real  dignity  by  such 
a  being  as  Satan  was  absolutely  impossible,  that  the  "  season  " 
recurred,  and  the  agency  of  the  arch-demon  was  renewed; 
(Luke  xxii.  53  ;)*  a  plain  evidence  that  the  mere  acquaintance 
with  our  Redeemer's  Divinity  availed  nothing  to  avert  the 
assaults  of  temptation. 

In  one  part  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  several  of  the 
confessions  of  impure  spirits  are  grouped  together.  The  rela- 
tion of  St.  Mark  (iii.  11, 12)  is  as  follows:  ''Unclean  spirits, 
when  they  saw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried,  saying, 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  straitly  charged  them  that 
they  should  not  make  him  known."  The  account  given  by 
St.  Luke  (iv.41)  is  rather  different: — ''Devils  also  came  out 
of  many,  crying  out,  and  saying.  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God. 
And  he,  rebuking  them,  suffered  them  not  to  say  that  they 
knew  him  to  be  the  Christ."  With  this  may  also  be  compared 
Mark  i.  34.  The  omission  of  the  word  **  Christ "  from  the  latter 
confession  is  justified  by  its  absence  from  the  best  MSS.  and 
versions.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  place  of  St.  Mark, 
nor  can  it  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  context ;  for  had  the 
demons  declared  him  to  be  the  Christ,  the  assertion  that  he 
did  not  permit  them  so  to  do  would  approach  to  a  contradiction. 
That  the  above  marginal  reading  of  our  version  gives  the  true 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  St  Luke  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Evangelists  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former  narrative,  gives 
the  prospective  reference  to  further  exercises  through  the  assaults 
of  Satan,  or  who  specifically  states  its  subsequent  accomplishment. 
Compare  the  above  cited  passages.  The  order  of  the  temptation, 
as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  seems,  however,  the  preferable,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  here  been  adopted. 
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sense  of  the  passage,  appears  from  the  corresponding  relation 
before  cited,  and  from  the  superior  harmony  thus  ensured  to 
the  entire  narrative. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  illustrations  of  the  present 
part  of  our  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ejection  of  the  legion. 
(Matt.  viii.  28—84;  Mark  v.  1—17;  Luke  viii.  26—87.) 
The  attentive  perusal  and  study  of  this  history  will,  it  is  appre- 
hended, throw  much  light  upon  the  character  in  which  our 
Lord  performed  the  miracles  under  consideration.  Every 
detail  is  pregnant  with  instruction,  and  each  tends  to  one  con- 
clusion. The  narrative,  however,  is  far  too  ample  to  allow  a 
minute  investigation  in  the  present  note. 
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SECTION  V. 

REMARKS     UPON     SEVERAL     PASSAGES     OF     OLD     TESTA- 
MENT   SCRIPTURE. 

The  origin  of  the  already  ascertained  sentiments  of 
the  Jews,  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  advent,  is  a  question 
of  much  interest.  Should  it  appear,  as  has  been  recently 
asserted,  that  they  were  derived  from  some  of  the  systems 
of  philosophy  then  extant,  their  evidence  would  by  no 
means  be  invalidated.  For  if  sanctioned  and  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  every 
necessary  evidence  of  their  credibility.  Still  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  are  not  without  intimations  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  doctrine  of  divine  gene- 
ration was  derived  by  the  Jews  from  the  sacred  oracles 
in  their  own  hands. 

In  order  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  able  to  command  unambiguous 
testimonies ;  or  such  clear  and  decisive  statements  as, 
upon  questions  of  theology,  we  anticipate  in  the  New 
Testament.  These  do  not  consist  with  the  genius  of 
prophecy,  and  are  therefore  not  characteristic  of  the 
premonitions  of  the  great  Deliverer.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient if,  upon  inquiry,  we  meet  with  several  passsages 
which,  according  to  the  most  fair  interpretation,  indi- 
rectly or  by  inference  suggest  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration. This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  species  of  evidence 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Before  we  enter  directly  upon  this  investigation,  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  respectfully  recalled  to  the 
position  laid  down  in  the  remarks  upon  divine  analogies.* 

*  Fide  Chapter  I.,  sect,  ii.,  p.  33,  sup. 
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It  was  there  assumed,  that  though  the  terms  in  which 
these  are  expressed  are  necessarily  those  of  human  lan- 
guage and  human  relation,  yet  the  things  signified  do 
more  really  and  perfectly  exist  in  God  than  in  and 
among  us.  This  principle,  if  for  a  moment  we  lay  aside 
the  consideration  of  man's  physical  nature,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us,  and  is  con- 
nected, not  indirectly,  with  the  present  branch  of  our 
inquiry. 

The  noblest  of  man's  natural  attributes  is  unquestion- 
ably the  power  to  produce  a  rational,  intelligent,  and 
immortal  nature,  capable  of  religious  knowledge,  emo- 
tion, and  enjoyment.  To  be  the  instrument  of  calling 
into  existence  a  spirit  so  endowed  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
a  dignity  of  which  among  created  beings  he  alone  is 
capable.  In  this  originate  human  paternity  and  filia- 
tion, which  may  therefore  be  considered  as,  of  all  natural 
relations,  the  most  singularly  honourable. 

It  surely  then  cannot  seem  extraordinary  if  the  type 
of  a  human  relation  so  eminent  should  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  divine  nature.  And  although,  by  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning,  we  could  not  arrive  at  any  thing  like  as- 
surance, yet,  apart  from  the  direct  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  might  surmise  the  probability  of  an  eternal, 
vital,  spiritual,  divine  production  ; — that,  in  singular  and 
unapproachable  eminence,  there  is  in  God  the  model  of 
the  noblest  natural  attribute  of  man.  This  conjecture 
gathers  probability,  not  from  the  current  laws  of  scrip- 
tural analogy  alone,  but  also  from  the  express  repre- 
sentations of  the  divine  oracles  ;  particularly  from  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  human  race.  This 
is  described  by  the  very  striking  and  significant  ex- 
pression, "  in  the  image  of  God."  Moral  resemblance 
is  undoubtedly  the  principal,  yet  by  no  means  the  ex- 
clusive sense  contemplated  in  this  phrase.  Dominion 
over  the  lower  parts  of  the  creation  was  one  attribute 
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of  the  divine  likeness ;  and  if  this,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  less  eminent  distinction  of  man,  had 
nevertheless  its  model  in  the  divine  supremacy,  it  is  the 
more  probable  that  the  ability  to  produce  an  immortal 
nature  resembling  his  own  was  one  part  of  the  image  of 
God  in  which  he  was  created. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  this  conjecture  without 
referring  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  entire  Scripture  nar- 
rative:— "And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion, 
&c.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  fie  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth/'*  It  may  be  proper 
to  remind  the  English  reader,  that  the  divine  name  is 
here  a  plural  noun ;  and,  keeping  this  in  his  recollection, 
he  wOl  perceive  the  emphasis  of  the  phrase,  the  '*  image 
of  the  Elohim,"  literally,  "  the  Gods."  Does  not  this  then 
seem  to  indicate  that,  beyond  the  moral  perfection  and 
the  authority  with  which  man  was  endowed,  and  for 
which,  as  far  as  our  information  goes,  any  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  might  have  supplied  the  pattern, 
there  did  exist  some  relation  between  these  subsistences, 
which  was  the  model  and  original  of  an  analogous  rela- 
tion in  the  human  race  ?  Otherwise,  how  can  man  be 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  image  of  the  Elohim  ? 
or  how  can  we  appreciate  the  idea  of  plurality,  so  em- 
phatically conveyed  in  the  phrase, ''  Let  us  make  man — 
after  our  likeness  ?  "-f-  . 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  entire  passage 


•  Gen.  L  26—28.        f  See  TertuUian  adv.  Prax,,  c.  zii.,  p.  643. 
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are  worthy  of  peculiar  attention.  Both  the  divine 
decree  before  the  creation,  and  the  blessing  upon  the 
protoplasts  subsequently,  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  latter 
of  which,  in  each  case,  respects  human  dominion  over 
the  lower  creatures.  This  identity  renders  it  probable 
that  the  two  passages  are  parallel,  and  leads  us  to  and-  . 

cipate  a  correspondence  in  the  former  parts  likewise. 
In  the  one  then  God  said,  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness ;"  in  the  other,  "  fie  finiitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.''  The  most  ob- 
vious conclusion  is,  that  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
thus  primarily  indicated  in  the  divine  benediction,  had 
peculiar  reference  to  *'the  image  of  the  Elohim," 
which  was  primarily  contemplated  in  the  divine  counsels ; 
and  that,  with  a  certain  speciality,  the  human  power  of 
spiritual  generation  had  its  archet}^  in  the  eternal 
Trinity.  The  intervening  verse  goes  to  confirm  this 
view;  for  the  sacred  historian  having  stated  the  fact 
that  '*  in  the  image  of  the  Elohim  created  he  him,"  ^i 

adds,  "male  and  female  created  he  them;"  a  clause 
which  anticipates  the  order  of  the  narrative,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  which,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
mention  of  the  divine  image,  we  cannot  readily  account, 
except  it  were  designed  to  direct  attention  at  once  to  the 
analogy,  and  its  limitation, — the  correspondence  and 
the  exception, — the  vital  production,  and  the  animal 
nature.* 


*  "  The  divine  nature  and  perfections^  which  we  cannot  conceive 
of  as  they  are,  may  be  expressed  by  metaphon  taken  from  some- 
thing which  is  analogous  in  creatures ;  upon  which  account  we  read 
of  the  hands  and  eyes,  &c.  of  God.  Creatures  may  serve  for  meta- 
phors, for  shadows,  for  images  to  represent  something  of  God  to  us; 
but  the  reality  of  all  is  in  God.  When  any  thing  is  spoken  meta- 
phorically of  God,  the  metaphor  and  image  is  always  in  the  creatures ; 
the  truth,  perfection,  and  reality  of  all  in  God.  And  if  this  be 'A 
certain  and  universal  rule,  then  if  God  be  a  Father,  if  he  have  a 
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Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  is  no  matter  of  question  that  the 
term  Son,  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  our  Lord, 
is  associated  with  the  most  lofty  attributions.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  second  Psalm : 
**  I  will  declare  the  decree :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  &c.* 
The  following,  in  some  respects,  is  yet  more  decisive : 
"  I  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the  knowledge  of 
the  Holt  Ones.  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
or  descended  ?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ? 
who  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  who  hath 
established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  What  [is]  his  name, 
and  what  [is]  the  name  of  his  Son,  if  thou  canst  tell  ?  " 
If  the  intimation  of  plurality  in  the  commencement  of 


Son,  an  only-begotten  Son,  begotten  eternally  of  himself,  not  made, 
nor  created,  but  begotten  ;  though  this  eternal  generation  be  infi- 
nitely above  what  we  can  conceive,  yet  it  is  evident  that  God  the 
Father  is  more  properly  and  perfectly  a  Father,  and  his  Son  more 
properly  and  perfectly  a  Son,  than  any  creature-fathers  or  sons 
are." — Sherlock's  Socinian  Controversy^  p.  22. 

'*  This  communication  of  the  Divine  Essence  we  must  acknow- 
ledge [as]  far  more  proper  than  any  natural  generation  of  the 
creature ;  not  only  because  it  is  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  but  also 
because  the  identity  of  nature  is  most  perfect  As  in  the  Divine 
Essence  we  acknowledge  all  the  perfections  of  the  creature,  sub- 
tracting all  the  imperfections  which  adhere  unto  them  here  in  things 
below :  so  in  the  communication  we  must  look  upon  the  reality 
without  any  kind  of  defect,  blemish,  or  impurity.  Animals,  when 
they  come  to  the  perfection  of  nature,  then  become  prolifical ;  in 
God  eternal  perfection  showeth  his  eternal  fecundity.  Tlavra  Sk 
o(fa  i^Sri  rkXiia  yevvf*  rb  dk  Sttl  rlXciov  del  Kai  dtdiov  yevv^' 
{Euseb.)  * Av^putTTiov  fikv  ydp  iSiov  t6  kv  XP^^V  ytvvfv  did  rb 
drekke  rijg  ^vvetas'  ^£8  Sk  dtSiov  rb  ysvvrifiaf  did  rb  del  TsXeiov 
r^ff^wffewff.  {Athanaa.)" — Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art,  ii.,  p.  137. 

*  Verse  7,  et  seq.  The  precise  import  of  the  term  Son  in  this 
important  text  will  be  investigated  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our 
inquiry.    See  Chap.  V.,  sect  ii.,  and  note  (M),  below. 
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the  passage  refers  to  God,  it  gives  the  greater  force  to 
the  obvious  distinction  at  the  close.* 

From  an  early  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  we  cite 
the  following: — ''The  Lord  possessed  me  (*^p  mn^ 
comp.  Gen.  iv.  1)  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before 
his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from 
the  b^inning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When  [there 
were]  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth  ;  (^n^^n) 
when  [there  were]  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was 
I  brought  forth  :  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of 
the  world,"  Sccf  That  this  passage  indicates  a  divine 
generation  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative,  or  in  a 
real  and  proper  sense.  And  this  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  interpretation  which  we  affix  to  the  term  Wisdom^ 
who  is  here  represented  as  the  speaker.  If  we  under- 
stand it  merely  as  rational  wisdom,  as  an  attribute  or  a 
quality,  or  as  a  comprehensive  expression  including  the 
whole  of  true  religion,  then  must  the  passage  be  regarded 
only  as  a  highly  wrought  prosopopoeia.  But  if  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  by  Wisdom  a  person  is  in- 
tended, then  are  we  called  to  contemplate  one  at  once 
"  brought  forth,"  and  "from  everlasting;"  or  in  other 
words,  the  subject  of  a  real  generation,  divine  and  eternal. 

*  ProT.  xxz.  3,  4.  **  The  concluding  daases  of  this  energetic 
passage  are  rationally  and  easily  interpreted,  if  we  admit  that  the 
ancient  Jews  had  some  obscure  ideas  of  a  plurality  in  the  divine 
nature.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  J.  D.  Michaelis :  '  I  will 
not  antidpate  the  judgment  of  my  reader '  (says  that  great  scholar 
and  critic)  *  by  presuming  to  determine  whether  an  Only-Begotten 
Son  is  here  ascribed  to  God  ;  though  I  must  candidly  acknowledge 
that,  without  this  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  I  cannot  explain 
the  words,  espedally  considering  their  connexion.'  Anmerhmg.** 
•-Smith's  Scrip.  Test.,  iL,  p.  120. 

t  Prov.  viii.  22 — 20,  ei  seq. 


;r 
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That  the  writer  before  us  sometunes  employs  the 
term  in  the  former  sense  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  in 
other  examples,  such  an  exposition  is  inadmissible.  Not 
to  insist  upon  less  obvious  objections,  the  attribution  of 
intelligence,  and  agency,  and  emotion,  will  by  no  means 
consist  with  a  mere  principle ;  but,  according  to  all 
correct  rules  of  sober  composition,  involves  the  idea  of 
proper  personality.  The  following  sentiments,  for  ex* 
ample,  as  uttered  by  Wisdom,  seem  to  put  this  part  of 
the  question  beyond  fair  controversy.  "Turn  you  at 
my  reproof;  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  Upon  you. 
— I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity. — Then  shall  they  call 
upon  me,  but  I  wQl  not  answer. — My  mouth  shall  speak 
truth,  and  wickedness  is  an  abomination  to  my  lips.  All 
the  words  of  my  mouth  [are]  in  righteousness. — Pride, 
and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way,  and  the  froward  mouth 
do  I  hate. — Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom. — I  love 
them  that  love  me. — I  lead  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness," &c.* 

That  such  expressions,  taken  in  their  natural  import, 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  person,  it  savours  of  perverseness  to 
deny.  Here  is  a  Wisdom,  for  example,  who  is  said  to 
possess  wisdom. f  But  this  would  be  absurd  were  the 
term  in  both  instances  expressive  of  the  same  thing,  or 
were  it  not  in  one  case  designed  to  have  a  personal 
interpretation.  The  nature  as  well  as  the  fact  of  this 
agency  is  equally  remote  from  the  mere  attribute ;  such 
as  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  the  taking  vengeance  on 
the  impenitent,  the  rejection  of  prayer,  &c.  Were  the 
sacred  writer  personifying  an  attribute  of  the  divine 
mind  in  these  several  respects,  it  would  rather  be.  power, 


•  Prov.  i.  23,  26,  28 ;  viii.  7,  8, 13,  14,  17. 

f  Chap.  viii.  14.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Hebrew  the  word  is  not 
the  same,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  substantial  difference 
in  the  sense  contemplated.     Vide  Gesenius  tub  voce  H^IPin* 
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or  benevolence,  or  equity,  than  wisdom,  to  wMch  such 
modes  of  agency  would  be  attributed. 

Admitting  then  that  these  passages  involve  the  idea 
of  personality,  it  is  not  less  evident  that  they  are  appli- 
cable to  a  divine  person  alone.  Of  such  an  one  only 
could  it  be  affirmed  that  he  was  ''from  everlasting;" 
and  to  such  an  one  only  could  be  offered  such  ascrip- 
tions as  the  foregoing.  Yet  more ;  we  learn  that  he  is 
a  person  distinct  from  Jehovah,  though  the  subject  of 
the  special  complacency  of  Jehovah. — "  I  was  dafly^  his 
delight."*  There  is  but  one  being  in  the  universe  in 
whom  all  these  characteristics  concur,  and  "  his  name  is 
called,  The  Word  op  GoD."-f" 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  at  least  one  example 
in  which  our  Lord  has  the  title  before  us.  "  Therefore 
also  said  the  Wisdom  of  God,  I  will  send  them  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  and  [some]  of  them  they  shall  slay  and  per- 
secute." In  the  parallel  passage,  Christ  represents  the 
mission  of  the  Prophets,  here  attributed  personally  to  Jj 

divine  Wisdom,  as  his  own  act.  ''  Wherefore  behold  / 
send  unto  you  Prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes," 
&C.X  Whence  it  follows,  that  Christ  is  the  hypostatical 
Wisdom  of  God.     And,  on  this  ground,  there  seems  no 


•  Prov.  viii.  80. 

f  It  has  been  objected,  in  a  tone  of  reprehensible  levity,  that  the 
word  under  consideration  is  feminine,  and  hence  cannot  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Son  of  God.  But  abstract  terms,  and  indeed  figurative 
terms  generally,  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  as  divine  appel- 
lations, irrespective  of  gender.  Thus,  in  the  New  Testament,  our 
Lord  is  described  as  "  the  Light,"  which  in  Greek  is  neuter,  and  as 
"  the  Truth,*'  which  is  feminine.  So  also  the  distinctive  designation 
of  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  "  the  Spirit,"  is  a  Greek  neuter 
noun ;  and  the  ancient  Syriac  version  renders  the  Logos  of  St. 
John  by  a  feminine  term.  Many  similar  examples  will  readily 
occur  to  the  observant  student 

X  Comp.  Luke  xi.  49  and  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 
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valid  objection   to   the  personal  interpretation  of  the 
same  phrase  when  employed  by  St.  Paul,* 

The  most  probable  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
that  the  passage  before  us  is  to  be  applied  to  our  Lord. 
He  then  is  at  once  "  from  eyerlasting,"  and  "  brought 
forth."  The  concurrence  of  these  two  phrases  is  of 
itself  fatal  to  the  objection  that  eternity  and  generation 
are  irreconcilable ;  and  in  the  application  here  suggested 
supplies  conclusive  evidence  that  our  Lord  was  the 
subject  of  an  eternal  generation,  and  is  consequently  the 
eternal  Son  of  God. 

The  same  conclusion,  it  is  apprehended,  may  legiti- 
mately be  gathered  from  the  well-known  prophecy  of 
Micah :  "  But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  [though]  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  [yet]  out  of 
thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  [that  is]  to  be  ruler  in 
Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  [have  been]  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting. "'f  Assuming,  as  we  safely  may,  that  the 
former  part  of  this  prediction  respects  the  nativity  and 
mediatorial  rectorship  of  our  Lord,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  its  conclusion  refers  to  him  under  a  cha- 
racter widely  different.  Yet  there  is  one  expression 
occurring  in  both  sections,  which  suggests,  or  I  should 
more  properly  say,  demands,  some  analogical  connexion. 
This,  by  the  authorized  version,  the  reader  will  perceive 
in  the  one  instance,  is  rendered,  ''shall  come  forth," 
and  in  the  other,  "  goings  forth."  The  word,  with  a 
variety  of  inflexion  only,  is  the  same  in  each  case.;{; 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  a 
uniformity  of  sense. 

The  phrase  "  from  everlasting,"  or  as  our  margin  gives 
it,  "  from  the  days  of  eternity,"  determines  the  close  of 
the  passage  to  our  Lord's  pre-existent  state  ;  and  hence 
the   "goings   forth,"   thus    connected  with    unlimited 

♦  1  Cor.  i.  24.  t  Micah  v.  2.  J  KV' 
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duration,  will  bear  a  sense  with  respect  to  his  Deity 
analogous  to  the  nativity  of  the  complex  person.  Eyery 
other  exposition  is  arbitrary,  and  is  incapable  of  being 
harmonized  with  the  general  sense  of  the  prediction. 
It  follows  that  our  Lord  is  here  represented  as  begotten 
from  eternity. 

In  relation  to  these  suggestions,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  us  to  place  ourselves  precisely  in  the 
position  of  the  Jewish  readers  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  it  is  a  natural,  but  in  most  cases  an  erroneous,  con- 
clusion, that  what  is  clear  to  us,  must  have  been  fiur 
from  obscure  to  them.  Had  we  no  &cts  by  which  to 
test  the  correctness  of  our  deductions,  the  probability  is 
that  we  should  much  over-rate  the  impression  produced 
by  such  passages  as  the  foregoing.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  actual  state  of  the  case.  In  the  Jewish  theology  of 
our  Saviour's  era,  a  system  be  it  remembered  pecu- 
liarly exclusive,  we  find  the  doctrine  of  divine  generation. 
The  same  we  trace  in  the  great  repository  of  Jewish 
theology,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  these  facts  may  have  no  connexion ; 
but  certainly,  when  a  source  so  probable  and  natural  is 
presented,  nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to 
refer  the  opinions  in  question  to  an  obscure  and  hypo- 
thetical origin.  And  should  it  appear,  upon  fiurther  in- 
quiry, that  the  doctrine  under  consideration  is  embodied 
in  the  purely  evangelical  theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, its  derivation  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  will  fall 
little  short  of  moral  certainty. 
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SECTION  VI. 

RECAPITULATION   OF    THE    FOREOOINO  ARGUMENT,  WITH 

REMARKS    ON    ITS    VALUE. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  first  part  of  our 
inquiry,  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  evidence  thus  supplied,  and  to  endeavour  to  estimate 
its  weight  with  respect  to  the  general  question.  The 
facts  ascertained  are  of  two  kinds.  The  former  are  exclu- 
sively Jewish ;  the  latter  pertain  to  an  intermediate  state, 
the  twilight  of  evangelical  times.  This  distinction,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  not  chronological,  but  spiritual ;  and  while 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is  the  only 
one  of  which  it  will  admit.  Under  the  head  of  opinions 
properly  and  peculiarly  Jewish,  it  has  been  shown, — 

1.  That  the  Jews  contemporary  with  our  Redeemer 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  divine  and  a  divinely 
generated  person,  whom  they  styled.  The  Word  of 
God,  and  The  Son  of  God» 

2.  That  in  the  Messiah  they  expected  a  Prophet  and 
a  Sovereign  really  and  exclusively  human ;  and  one,  of 
consequence,  wholly  distinct  from  the  Son  of  God. 

3.  That  they  regarded  the  assumption  of  the  latter 
title,  even  by  one  whose  claims  to  the  Messiahship  were 
well  authenticated  and  extensively  allowed,  as  inexpiable 
blasphemy.  And  hence  while  they  tolerated  the  pre-* 
tensions  of  Jesus  to  the  character  of  the  Christ,  and  jp 
many  cases  haUed  him  as  such,  with  expressions  of  the 
highest  delight,  his  calling  himself  the  "  Son  of  God  ** 
never  failed  to  inspire  them  with  the  most  fanatical  rage, 
and  eventually  led  to  his  crucifixion. 

4.  As  a  collateral  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  upon 
the  minds  of  certain  heathens,  at  this  time  resident  in 
Jerusalem,  the  enunciation  of  the  title  "  Son  of  God  " 
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produced   an   impression  correspondent    to   the   sense 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Jews. 

5.  Several  illustrative  citations  have  been  introduced 
which  render  it  all  but  certain  that  the  Jewish  doctrine 
of  divine  generation  had  its  origin  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

For  the  probable  correctness  of  the  general  views 
thus  elicited,  there  is  undeniably  strong  presumption. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  Jewish  church  was  to  be 
found  the  only  genuine  theology;  and  that  the  reve- 
lations of  our  better  era  are  but  the  developement  of 
the  truths  conserved  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses. 
This  fact,  it  is  admitted,  furnishes  no  absolute  and  in- 
fallible warranty  of  the  absence  of  error ;  since,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  tradition  had  usurped  the  place  of  revelation, 
and  the  glosses  of  the  scribes  had  been  allowed  to  super- 
sede the  evident  sense  of  divine  oracles.  Yet  even  in 
such  examples,  it  is  rare  to  find  error  in  an  unmixed 
form.  It  is  usually  in  divergences  from,  or  in  additions 
to,  the  theology  of  Scripture  that  the  mistakes  of  this 
period  consist;  and  hence,  in  the  question  before  us, 
however  we  might  be  disposed  to  distrust  opinions  in 
detail,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  based 
upon,  or  at  least  intimately  connected  with,  the  truth. 

There  is  a  second  consideration  which  may  perhaps 
be  held  as  of  yet  greater  moment.  It  is  a  reasonable 
subject  of  doubt,  whether,  except  by  catachresis  or  ac- 
commodation, the  idiom  of  the  Jewish  or  vernacular 
tongue  would  admit  of  any  lower  interpretation  of  the 
title  "Son  of  Grod."  If  we  assume  analogy  as  our 
guide,  and  examine  the  use  of  the  appellation  Son  of 
mafif  we  have  no  alternative;  for  as  this  latter,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  idiom,  described  one  generated 
by  man,   and   so   a  proper   human  being;*  the  title 

•  See  note  (F). 
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"  Son  of  God,"  by  the  same  rules  of  exposition,  will 
designate  one  who  is  the  subject  of  a  divine  generation, 
and  therefore  a  properly  divine  person. 

The  facts  of  the  second  class,  supplied  by  the  fore- 
going investigation,  are  of  still  higher  importance,  and 
bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

1 .  We  have  before  us  the  opinions  of  those  Jews  who 
were  most  fully  informed  upon  the  person  and  character 
of  our  Lord.  These  individuals,  having  previously 
acknowledged  his  Messiahship,  and  participating,  as 
they  undoubtedly  did,  in  the  sentiments  of  their  coun- 
trymen upon  this  subject,  styled  him,  "  The  Son  of 
God.*'  The  use  of  this  title  in  several  cases  was  con- 
joined with  that  of  the  Christ,  and  occurred  at  periods 
when  some  especial  and  striking  proof  of  the  super- 
human power  and  wisdom  of  our  Redeemer  had  been, 
or  was  about  to  be,  afforded.  This  combination  of  facts 
leads  to  the  conclusions,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
persons,  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Messiah,  but  one  also 
truly  divine ;  and  that,  for  his  designation  in  this  latter 
respect,  the  appellation  "  Son  of  Gt>d  "  was  of  all  others 
the  most  explicit  and  appropriate. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  we  discover  nothing 
like  disapprobation,  either  of  the  doctrine  intended,  or  of 
the  medium  of  expression  through  which  it  was  con- 
veyed. On  the  contrary,  in  more  than  one  example, 
his  own  reasoning  pre-supposes  the  Jewish  sense  of  the 
term  in  question.  At  other  times,  he  emphatically  ap- 
plauds its  use  with  that  reference,  and  discourses  upon 
it  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  inapplicable  to  any  other 
interpretation. 

3.  Incidentally  we  remark,  that  evil  spirits,  when  not 
permitted  to  testify  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  at 
the  moment  of  extreme  apprehension  from  his  irresis- 
tible power,  acknowledge  him  as  "  The  Son  of  God." 
The  angel  Gabriel,  in  an  address  to  a  Jewish  female  of 
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low  rank,  after  having  predicted  the  mediatorial  royalty 
cf  our  Redeemer,*  sums  up  his  dignity  in  this  august 
title.  And,  lastly,  Crod  the  Father,  in  two  several  in- 
stances, selects  this  phrase  to  awaken  the  highest  interest, 
and  to  secure  the  most  profound  reverence  for  the  per- 
son and  work  of  our  Lord, — "  This  is  my  Son,  the 
Beloved,  in  whom  I  greatly  delight." 

No  error  on  this  subject  could  be  more  dishonourable 
to  God,  or  more  perilous  to  the  best  interests  of 
man,  than  the  undue  ascription  of  Divinity  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Yet  here  is  a  phrase  employed  by  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord,  sanctioned  by  Christ  himself, 
selected  by  spiritual  intelligences,  and  even  by  Jehovah 
the  Father,  which  could  not  issue  in  any  other  conclu- 
sion. It  was  absolutely  impossible  that  such  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  could  occur  without  producing 
upon  every  unprejudiced  Jew  the  impression  that  our 
Lord  was  a  truly  divine  person.  The  least  therefore 
that  can  be  said  of  the  foregoing  evidence  is,  that  it 
supplies  an  inexpugnable  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus. 

Yet  it  may  be  admitted  as  barely  possible,  that  for 
the  more  forceful  enunciation  of  this  great  truth, 
opinions  in  themselves  not  absolutely  free  from  excep- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
might  have  been  tolerated,  and  under  this  head  some 
may  be  disposed  to  rank  the  doctrine  of  divine  generation. 
Upon  the  inherent  feebleness  of  such  an  hypothesis,  with 
the  strong  probability  against  its  correctness,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  presumption  in  its  favour,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  insist.  The  fact  of  such  a  possibility,  however 
remote,  demands  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
period  and  the  revelations  which  are  properly  evangelical. 


*  "  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  hfs  father 
David :  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (Luke  i.  39>  33.) 
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The  design  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the  doctrines 
held  at  the  time  of  its  manifestation  was  twofold ;  the 
correction,  to  wit,  of  what  was  erroneous,  and  the  am- 
plification of  what  was  incomplete.  In  testing  a  doc- 
trine of  Jewish  theology,  therefore,  we  have  first  to 
inquire.  Is  it  in  any  way  qualified  or  corrected  by  the 
evangelical  communications  of  the  New  Testament? 
On  the  subject  before  us  we  have  already  remarked  an 
obvious  but  most  important  deviation  from  the  current 
opinions  of  the  period;  namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Messiah  are  not,  as  was  commonly  supposed,  titles 
indicating  two  distinct  persons ;  but  t  J  each!  wilh  equal 
propriety,  belongs  to  the  one  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This, 
however,  does  not  afiect  th^  substantial  distinction ;  and 
the  question  therefore  recurs.  Does  the  Gospel  identify 
the  two?  and,  admitting  that  they  apply  to  the  same 
individual,  have  we,  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  used  of  him 
in  one  and  the  same  respect ;  or  that  in  any  sense  they 
are  s3monymous  ? 

If  such  be  the  case,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  we 
shall  not  be  left  without  distinct  intimation  to  that 
effect.  But  if  the  New  Testament  is  silent  upon  the 
subject ;  if,  beyond  the  correction  of  fact  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  it  leaves  its  Jewish  readers  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  this  part  of  their  national  theology; 
we  may  safely  conclude  the  distinction  in  question  to  be 
sound  and  scriptural.  It  probably  will  not  be  deemed 
an  unwarrantable  assumption,  that  this  negative  evidence 
is  not  wanting.  Beyond  controversy,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Gospel-record  which  specifically  affirms  the  iden- 
tity in  our  Lord  of  the  characters  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
Son  of  God.  Were  our  object,  therefore,  the  bare  sub- 
stantiation of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  and  eternal 
Sonship,  we  might  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  already 
accumulated;    since,    unless    the  foregoing  reasoning 
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contains  some  capital  fallacy,  it  affords  sufficient  assur- 
ance to  this  effect. 

But,  admitting  that  the  Gospel  leaves  untouched  the 
distinction  already  ascertained,  there  is  yet  another 
question  of  great  moment  which  awaits  our  decision. 
It  is  this : — Does  the  New  Testament,  in  its  more  com- 
plete revelations,  confirm  and  amplify  the  doctrine  of 
the  filiation  of  our  Lord's  divine  nature  ?  We  combine 
the  views  of  corroboration  and  enlargemenij  because  the 
amplification  of  truth  is  usually  employed  by  the  apos- 
tolic writers  as  the  most  certain  and  appropriate  means 
for  its  confirmation.  So  fully  indeed  is  this  the  fact,  that 
the  absence,  either  directly  or  by  inference,  of  all  more 
complete  evangelical  developement  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  a  considerable  presumption  against  the 
soundness  of  a  Jewish  opinion. 

But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  distinction  imder  con- 
sideration is  specifically  recognised  by  the  first  teachers 
of  our  faith ;  that,  in  his  pre-existent  state,  our  Lord 
is  more  frequently  described  by  the  title  "  Son  of 
God"  than  by  any  other  appellation;  that,  upon  the 
Jewish  exposition  of  the  phrase,  trains  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous argument,  and  even  entire  books,  are  framed ; 
that  the  eternal  filiation  of  our  Redeemer  stands  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  evangelical  verities ; 
and,  lastiy,  that  in  all  ages  it  has  been  confessed  by 
the  church  of  Christ,  our  process  of  proof  will  be  ade- 
quate to  the  conviction  of  every  independent  and 
guileless  mind.  In  this  case  it  will  be  evident  that 
Jesus  the  Messiah  is  properly  God ;  that  in  his  divine 
nature  he  sustains  to  the  Father  the  relation  of  a 
Son ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  Eternal  Son  of  God ; 
and,  finally,  that  this  view  of  his  character  is  one  of 
those  momentous  and  pre-eminent  evangelical  truths 
which  are  essential  to  sound  and  scriptural  theology. 
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NOTE  (F),  p.  166. 
On  the  Sense  of  the  Appellation,  **Son  of  man. 


II 


Omitting,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  several  subordinate  con- 
siderations, the  following  cursory  remarks  may  assist  in  the 
illustration  of  the  position  laid  down  in  the  text. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  parallelisms  where  man  is 
undeniably  the  correspondent  synonyme,  supply  us  with  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  title  ''Son  of  man."  (See  Num. 
xxiii.  19;  Job  xxv.  6;  xxxv.  8 ;  Psalm  viii.  4 ;  Sec.)  By  the 
aid  of  a  concordance,  the  reader  will  perceive  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezeldel,  this,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
mentj  is  by  far  its  most  frequent  use.  Nor  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment .  without  similar  examples  in  point  of  sense.  (Comp. 
Markiii.  28  with  Matt.  xiL  31.  See  also  Rev.  xiv.  14.)  In 
other  Greek  writers  may  be  found  analogous  phrases.  Thus 
Scultetus  cites  such  expressions  as,  "  The  sons  of  Greeks,  of 
musicians,  of  physicians,  of  grammarians ;"  meaning  severally, 
Greeks,  musicians,  physicians,  and  grammarians.  (Exercit. 
Evang.,  c.  xlviii.)  In  the  like  acceptation,  the  first  of  these 
phrases  is  often  employed  by  Homer.  {vIiq  'Axai&v.  IL  A.  162, 
237,  392,  &c.     Od.  r.  104,  139,  &c.) 

Among  Christians,  the  title  **  Son  of  man  "  is  appropriated 
to  our  Lord,  and  that  by  his  own  authority;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  equally  exclusive  Jewish  use.  In  the 
languages  which  peculiarly  belong  to  this  period,  the  Chaldee 
and  the  Syriac,  the  phrase,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  (See 
Lightfoot.  Erubhin,  c.  iv.  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13.)  Thus  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  instead  of  the  formulas, "  when  a  man,"  or  "  if 
a  man,"  with  which  the  sections  of  the  law  usually  commence, 
the  Targum  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Jonathan,  always 
reads,  "  a  son  of  man." 

Yet  more  in  point  is  the  phraseology  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which,  as  having  been  made  by  a  Chris- 
tian, in  or  about  the  apostolic  age,  (had  not  the  appellation  in 
question  fallen  in  exactly  with  the  genius  of  the  language,) 
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would  have  avoided  its  indiscriminate  use.  Yet  here,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  so  many  examples  of  its  ordinary  sense,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  even  among  Christian  Hebrews  there  was 
no  exclusive  application  of  the  title  to  Christ  (See,  for  ex- 
ample. Matt.  xii.  12,  43;  xv.  11,  20;  John  iii.  27;  xiv.  21  ; 
Acts  x.  26;  Rom.  iii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  18;  vii.  26;  ix.  8;  2  Cor. 
xii.  4 ;  Gal.  ii.  16 ;  Jam.  ii.  24 ;  v.  17 ;  and,  as  especially  illus- 
trative of  our  subject,  John  x.  33.)  And  considering  that  in 
this  language,  or  in  one  of  its  dialects,  our  Redeemer  taught,  as 
well  as  the  Apostles  at  the  commencement  of  their  ministerial 
career,  this  evidence  falls  little  short  of  demonstration  as  to 
the  Jewish  acceptation  of  the  title  in  question. 

If  then  the  appellation  ''Son  of  man,"  in  the  vernacular 
idiom,  was  strictly  and  emphatically  the  synonyme  for  man,  sup- 
plying at  once  the  indication  and  the  evidence  of  humanity,  it 
must  have  been  by  some  extraordinary  perversion  of  language 
or  of  reasoning  that  the  phrase  "  Son  of  God  "  could  lead  to 
any  other  impression  than  that  of  proper  Deity.  Indeed,  to 
an  unsophisticated  mind,  no  stronger  argument  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  identity  of  nature  in  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord, 
than  that  the  latter  is  the  Son  of  God.  Hence,  it  is  remarked 
by  the  illustrif>us  Selden,  "  As  the  expression  Son  of  man  occurs 
a  thousand  titiies  in  the  Jewish  commentaries  synonymously 
with  moit,  so  is  the  title  Son  of  God  to  be  understood  as 
importing  true  divinity."  (De  Jure  Nat,  et  Gent,,  lib.  iL,  c.  xii., 
p.  265.) 

The  most  probable  conclusion  therefore  is,  not  only  that 
this  latter  term  involved  the  idea  of  sovereign  Deity,  but  that 
this  is  the  only  acceptation  which  the  Jewish  idiom  would 
allow.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  will  go  far  to  show  what 
mwt  be  its  signification  throughout  the  New  Testament.  For 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  later  sacred  writers 
would  not  employ  it  in  any  other  than  its  true  idiomatic  sense; 
nor  deviate  from  that  use  of  it  which  their  vernacular  tongue 
not  only  permiited^  but  peremptorily  required. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


GENERAL   EVANGELICAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SECTION  I. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT   MODE  OF  EMPLOYING  OUR  LORD*S 
TITLES,    ESPECIALLY    THE    TITLE    **  SON    OP    GOD." 

In  the  present  chapter,  two  lines  of  illustration  are  to 
be  pursued.  The  one  is  derived  firom  the  position  in 
which  the  title  under  consideration  occurs  throughout  the 
New  Testament;  the  other  from  the  proximate  design 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  regarded  as  the  fundamen- 
tal miracle  of  the  Christian  system.  Each  will  occupy 
a  distinct  section. 

It  seems  to  be  a  not  uncommon  opinion,  that  the 
names  and  titles  of  our  Lord  are  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed ;  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  a  fruitless  labour 
to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  passages  in  which  they 
occur,  or  to  adduce  any  system  of  rules,  by  the  force  of 
which  their  position  is  supposed  to  be  determined.  But 
did  the  limits  of  the  present  dissertation  admit,  the  in- 
correctness of  this  opinion  might  be  shown  by  the  most 
copious  induction.  Whoever  has  the  patience  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  no 
such  promiscuous  application  of  the  terms  in  question 
is  justly  chargeable  upon  the  sacred  writers.* 

*  For  example's  sake,  take  the  first  verse  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  let  any  one  attempt  to  improve  upon  its  arrangement  in  thi» 
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This  erroneous  opinion  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from 
a  partial  and  precipitate  judgment  on  certain  exceptions 
to  the  regular  emplo3rment  of  the  names  and  titles  of  our 
Lord.  There  are  passages  where,  for  some  reason 
either  in  the  argument  or  the  emphasis,  divine  attributes 
stand  connected  with  appellations  originated  by  the 
incarnation ;  or  where,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  titles 
are  associated  with  characteristics  of  humanity.  Were 
the  case  otherwise,  the  hypostatical  union  might  possibly 
be  brought  into  question.  To  secure  that  momentous 
doctrine,  therefore,  from  any  rational  doubt,  and  to  en- 
force particular  branches  of  evangelical  argument,  this 
interchange  is  allowed.* 

respect.  **  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sen  of 
David,  the  son  of  Abraham."  Let  the  names  "  Jesus  Christ "  be 
exchanged  for  "  The  Word, — The  Son  of  God, — The  Son  of  man," 
or  any  other  designation  of  our  Lord;  or  let  ''Jesus"  be  omitted,  or 
"  Christ;"  or  let  the  order  be  inverted  of  the  two  latter ;  and  it  re- 
quires little  sagacity  to  perceive  that,  in  a  degree,  the  sense  would  be 
prejudicially  affected.  Here  then  the  names  of  our  Lord  could  not 
be  more  accurately  arranged;  and  although  the  fact  may  not  be  so 
obvious  in  other  passages,  yet  this  example  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  some  rules,  or  at  least  of  some  understanding  on 
the  subject. 

*  Yet  such  an  interchange  need  not  create  any  embarrassment, 
since  the  contrast  supplied  by  examples  of  this  kind  is  usually 
striking  and  peculiar  ;  being  apparently  intended  thus  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  error.  On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  we  have 
such  representations  as  that  ''God  purchased  the  church  with 
his  own  blood ;"  (Acts  xx.  28 ;)  that  the  Jews  "crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory;"  (1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;)  and  that  the  self-existent  and  eternal  Logos 
was  "gazed  upon,"  and  "  handled  "  by  men.  (1  John  i.  1.)  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  title  "  Son  of  man"  is 
connected  with  the  loftiest  attributions  of  Deity.  See  Matt.  ix.  6  ; 
xii.  8;  xxiv.  30;  John  iii.  13;  vi.  62,  &c  In  these  and  the  like 
examples,  the  metonymy  is  so  obvious,  that  while  it  gives  force  to  the 
passages  where  it  occurs,  it  neither  renders  ambiguous  the  phrases 
themselves,  nor  supplies  a  valid  oligection  to  the  regularity  of  scrip- 
tural usages. 
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There  is  another  circumstance  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion, namely,  that  scarcely  any  scriptural  expressions 
have  suffered  more  from  the  negligence  or  inadvertency  of 
transcribers  and  editors  than  such  as  designate  our  Lord. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  examine  a  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  to  be  struck  with  the  multitude 
of  various  readings  in  such  passages.  Nor  need  this  be 
an  occasion  of  surprise,  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  opinion  respecting  the  indiscriminate  emplo3rment 
of  the  appellations  of  our  Redeemer  has  been  extensively 
prevalent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
various  titles  by  which  our  Lord  is  distinguished,  is  of 
equal  force  to  secure  their  just  and  discriminating  appli- 
cation. Where  the  cogency  of  an  argument  either 
partially  or  entirely  depends  upon  a  due  apprehension 
of  their  signification,— a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,— 
their  accurate  use  is  of  course  the  more  necessary. 
And,  apart  from  the  genius  of  oriental  tongues,  it  ap- 
pears to  derogate  from  the  perfect  wisdom  implied  in 
the  plenary  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  these 
designations,  various  and  expressive  as  they  are, 
should  be  applied  promiscuously,  and  without  definite 
purpose. 

The  numerous  illustrations  of  which  this  subject  is 
susceptible,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  are  compelled  to 
decline.  Restricting  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration,  there  are  in  general  two  &ct8 
to  be  noted  respecting  the  titie  **  Son  of  God  "  and  its 
equivalents.  The  one,  which  has  already  been  parUy 
anticipated,  is  the  collocation  of  these  terms  with  the 
personal  or  official  designations  of  our  Lord ;  the  joint 
assertion,  for  example,  of  his  Messiahship  and  his  Son- 
ship,  which,  as  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
must  be  aware,  is  exceedingly  common.  The  word 
Christ  has  become  so  fully  a  proper  name,  that  these 
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passages  do  not  usually  produce  their  due  impression. 
For  the  more  forceful  illustration  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  it  is  here  to  be  exchanged  for  its  Hebrew 
synonyme,  "  Messiah."  With  this  preliminary,  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  requested  to  the  annexed  cita- 
tions : — 

**  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jbsus,  thou  Son  of 
God  ? — Simon  Peter  answered,  Thou  art  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God. — I  adjure  thee  by  the 
living  God  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  God. — The  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. — What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  the  most  high  God  ? — Art 
thou  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed? — Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel. — We 
believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son 
OF  the  living  God.  (?) — These  [signs]  are  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
GoD» — And  the  eunuch  answered  and  said,  I  believe 
that  Jesus  Messiah  is  the  Son  of  God. — And  straight- 
way [Saul]  preached  the  Messiah  in  the  synagogues, 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. — The  Gospel  of  God,  con- 
cerning his  Son,  Jesus  Messiah  our  Lord. — God  is 
faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of 
his  Son,  Jesus  Messiah,  our  Lord. — The  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  Messiah,  who  was  preached  among  you 
by  us,  was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was  yea. — 
Our  fellowship  [is]  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son, 
Jesus  Messiah. — The  blood  of  Jesus  Messiah,  his 
Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin. — This  is  his.  commandment, 
that  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus 
Messiah. — We  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son 
[to  be]  the  Saviour  of  the  world. — We  are  in  him  that 
is  true,  [even]  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Messiah. — Grace  be 
with  you,  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  Father, — He  that 
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abideth  in  the  doctrme  of  the  Messiah,  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son."* 

With  these  passages  before  him,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge  what  credit  is  dae  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Belsham,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  theologians 
of  a  less  exceptionable  class,  that  '*  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  God, 
for  any  other  reason  than  as  being  the  Messiah,  "f  If 
so,  the  addition  of  the  tide  to  that  of  Christ  in  aU  the 
foregoing  cases  is  a  mere  redundancy,  and  one  which, 
far  from  aiding,  actually  obscures  the  sense.  Some  of 
these  passages,  indeed,  this  exposition  reduces  to  abso- 
lute nonsense.  Take,  for  example,  the  confession  of  the 
eunuch,  "I  believe  that  Jesus  Messiah  is,"  what? — the 
Messiah  ?  Such  an  interpretation  is  altogether  absurd. 
Examine  again  the  first  subject  of  St.Paul's  ministry; 
"He  preached  the  Messiah  tiiat  he  is,"  what? — surely 
not  the  Messiah.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
"  Son  of  God "  must  have  some  other  meaning ;  and 
supposing  these  passages  to  be  genuine,;};  they  evince 
the  impossibility  of  this  exposition.     It  is  sufficient  t& 

•  Matt  Tiii.  29;  zvi.  16;   xzvi.  63;    Mark  i.  1 ;  v.  7;    xiv.  61; 
John  i.  49;   vi.  69;    xx.  31;    Acts  viii.  37;   ix.  20;    Rom.  i.  1,  3 ; 

1  Cor.  i.  9;    2  Cor.  i.  19  ;    1  John  i.  3,  7  ;   Hi.  23;  it.  14 ;   v.  ^20  ; 

2  John  3,  9.     Xpiarbg  with  the  article,  I  have  ventured,  in  several 
of  these  passages,  to  render  the  Messiah. 

f  Calm  Inquiry,  p.  262. 

X  No  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  these  passages,  because  their 
genuineness  is  disputable.  The  confession  of  the  eunuch  (Acts 
▼11. 37)  is  wanting  in  several  respectable  MSS.,  and  ancient  versions ; 
and  is  rejected  by  Griesbach.  Yet  if  it  be  a  gloss,  it  is  as  ancient 
as  the  middle  of  the  second  century :  for  Irenaeus,  who  lived  about 
A.D.  185,  twice  unequivocally  refers  to  it;  and  in  one  of  these  in- 
stances it  is  cited  as  found  in  the  received  Greek  text.  (Jdv.  Har., 
lib.  iii.,  c.  xii.,  p.  229 ;  lib.  iv.,  c.  xl.,  p,  340.)  The  latter  passage 
Griesbach  reads,  though  not  with  authority  equal  to  that  in  the 
foregoing  case,  "  He  preached  Jesus,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God..'* 
(Acts  ix.  20.) 

|5 
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remark,  however,  that  the  unmeaning  tautology  which  it 
attributes  to  the  sacred  writers  is  inconsistent  with  all 
the  rules  of  correct  composition,  and  especially  with  the 
idea  of  plenary  inspiration.  It  follows  that  the  title  in 
question  has  some  distinct  signification;  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assigning  to  it  the  only  one  which  a  Jewish 
writer  would  be  likely  to  contemplate,  or  which  a  Jew- 
ish reader  would  be  able  to  apprehend. 

The  frequent  combination  of  the  terms,  Christy  and 
Son  of  God,  is  precisely  what  might  be  anticipated,  as 
required  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  theology.  Assuming 
that  these  appellations  were  commonly  regarded  as  de- 
scriptive of  two  distinct  persons,  it  was  important  that 
such  an  error  should  meet  with  adequate  correction; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  frequently  identifying  our 
Lord  in  both  characters.  The  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  a  candid  Jewish  reader  from  such  passages  as 
the  foregoing,  undoubtedly  would  be,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  both  the  great  Prophet  and  Sovereign 
expected  under  the  designation  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
divine  Subsistence  understood  to  be  described  by  the 
title  "  Son  of  God."  But  neither  by  a  Jew,  nor  by 
any  other  person,  could  the  collocation  of  these  terms 
be  rationally  regarded  as  other  than  a  tacit  admission 
of  a  distinction  in  their  sense. 

The  second  remark  which  we  have  to  make  is,  that 
when  the  New  Testament  writers  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  our  Lord  in  his  pre-existent  state,  their 
phraseology  is  strikingly  uniform.  Previously  to  his  in- 
carnation, there  are  two  respects  in  which  they  especially 
invite  us  to  the  contemplation  of  his  character ;  namely, 
as  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  and  as  designated  by  the 
Father, — sent  and  given — to  the  work  of  redemption. 
The  following  passages  have  these  references : — 

"The  Word  was  God. — All  things  were  made  by 
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him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made. — By  the  Word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old, 
and  the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the 
water. — Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, and  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son,  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first- 
bom  of  every  creature:  for  by  him  were  aU  things 
created. — God  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 
by  [his]  Son,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds. — And 
[unto  the  Son  he  saith,]  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  thine  hands."* 

"  But  last  of  all,  he  sent  unto  them  his  Son,  saying, 
They  will  reverence  my  Son. — Having  yet  therefore 
one  Son,  his  well-beloved,  he  sent  him  also. — I  will 
send  my  beloved  Son. — God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  ffave  his  only-begotten  Son. — God  sent  not  his 
Son  intox  the  world  to  condemn  the  world. — He  that 
honoureth  not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  him. — I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me. — The  same 
works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father 
hath  sent  me. — And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath 
sentiae,  hath  borne  witness  of  me. — This  is  the  Father's 
will  which  hath  sent  me. — No  man  can  come  unto  me, 
except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him. — 
The  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the 
Father.— I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the  Father  that 
sent  me. — The  Father  that  sent  me  beareth  witness  of 
me. — Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified, 
and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ? — Father,  I  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest 
me  always ;  but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by, 

♦  John  i.  1,  3  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  5 ;  Col.  i.  13,  16;  Heb.  i.  1,  2,  8, 10. 
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I  said  [it],  that  ihej  maj  believe  diat  tiioahaflt  seal  me. 
— The  Father  idiich  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  eammand- 
ment. — The  word  which  je  hear  is  not  mine,  bat  the 
Father's  which  aent  me. — That  thej  all  may  be  one ; 
as  thou.  Father,  [art]  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  as  :  that  the  world  may  belieTe  thi^ 
thou  hast  seni  me« — O  righteous  Father,  the  worid 
hath  not  known  thee ;  bat  1  have  known  thee,  and  theae 
have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me. — As  [my]  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you. — ^What  the  law  oould 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh. — ^When  the  fulness 
of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of 
a  woman.* — In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  Grod 
toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  onlt-begot- 
TEN  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
— Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  [to  be]  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins. — ^And  we  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father 
sent  the  Son  [to  be]  the  Saviour  of  the  worid.  "f 

It  is  here  proper  cursorily  to  remark,  that  when  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  the  actual  incarnation  of  our  Re- 
deemer, the  devotement  of  himself  to  his  sacrificial 
sufierings,  his  second  advent,  or  his  mediatorial  work 
in  general,  he  is  not  usually  described  as  the  Son  of 
God,  but  by  some  appellation  which  undeniably  belongs 
to  his  comfdex  nature.;]; 

•  With  this  may  be  compared,  **  The  Word  was  made  flesh." 
(John  t  14.) 

t  Matt  zzi.  37 ;  Mark  ziL  6  ;  Luke  zz.  IS  ;  John  iii.  16,  17 
V.  23,  30,  36,  37 ;  vi.  39,  44,  57  ;  viii.  16,  18;  z.  36;  zL  41,  42 
zii.  49;  ziv.  24;  zvii.  21,  25;  zz.  21 ;  RoiBLviu.  3;  OaL  iv.  4 
1  John  iv.  9,  10,  14. 

X  See,  for  ezample.  Matt.  zzvi.  64 ;  Acts  iii.  20  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
OaL  I  3,  4 ;  Bph.  v.  25  ;  Phil.  ii.  5,  Sec. ;  iii.  20 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7  ;  1  Tim. 
i.  15  ;  ii.  5,  6;  vi.  14,  15;  Tit  it  13,  14. 
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With  these  facts  before  us,  it  cannot  be  rationally 
doubted  that  the  New  Testament  writers  employ  the 
titles  of  our  Lord,  and  that  title  especially,  the  sense  of 
which  we  are  concerned  to  ascertain,  according  to  certain 
determinate  rules.*  It  will  scarcely  be  less  plain,  that 
such  rules  depend  upon  the  proper  signification  of  the 
terms  themselves.  Assuming  these  two  principles,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1 .  That  the  title  '*  Son  of  God  "  has  no  express  and 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  actual  economical  work  of 
Christ.  In  other  words,  that  he  is  not  thus  described, 
either  in  reference  to  his  incarnation,  his  Messiahship, 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  his  mediatorial  glory,  or 
his  coming  to  judge  the  world.  There  may  be  passages 
where  the  appellation  occurs  with  allusions  to  each  of 
these  topics  :  but  in  such  cases  it  is  only  used  in  common 
with  the  designations  in  general  of  his  complex  nature.-f- 
And  since,  under  these  circumstances,  its  employment 
is  in  fact  comparatively  rare,  we  may  conclude  that  to 
them  it  is  not  so  appropriate  as  are  the  appellations  of 
more  frequent  occurrence. 

*  It  will  probably  be  allowed,  that  these  rules  are  not  vitiated  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  few  exceptions.  My  own  impression  is  that 
they  are  invariable.  But  there  are  several  passages  with  which 
their  harmony  is  not  apparent.  These,  therefore,  are  considered 
in  the  note  (6),  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 

f  "  The  most  that  I  have  known  pleaded  for  the  opinion  of 
Christ  being  Son  of  God  only  as  Mediator,  is  that  in  all  the  places 
where  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  being  Son  of  God  there  is  something  in 
the  words  or  the  context  which  shows  him  to  be  Mediator.  This 
might  be  improved  to  a  bad  purpose ;  for  there  is  scarce  any  place, 
except  the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel,  where  Christ  is  spoke  of  as 
God ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  context  pointing  to  his  office ; 
yet  I  believe  these  worthy  persons  would  think  it  strange  to  argue 
from  hence  that  he  is  God  only  by  office  :  for  my  own  part  I  think 
it  would,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  that  in  the  other  case  the  argu- 
ment is  more  valid." — Abr.  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 
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2.  The  creation  of  the  universe  was  effected  by  our 
Lord  as  the  Word  and  the  Son  of  God.  These  are 
the  two  titles  employed  by  the  New  Testament  writers 
in  this  connexion.  It  follows  that,  in  the  respect  in 
which  he  is  the  Logos,  in  the  same  respect  he  is  the 
Son.  If  l3ie  former  is  admitted  to  describe  his  pre- 
existent  State,  and  to  indicate  his  pure  Deity,  the  same 
reference  cannot  consistently  be  refused  to  the  latter. 
The  identical  application  of  these  terms  in  the  Jewish 
theology  is  therefore  sanctioned  by  the  evangelical 
writers. 

3.  When  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  the  Creator,  any 
title  clearly  expressive  of  Deity  is  perfectly  appropriate. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  a  divine  subsistence  abstractedly 
considered,  but  as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  that 
he  was  designated  to  the  mediatorial  work.  The  term 
therefore  by  which  he  is  correctly  described  with  this 
reference  must  be  one  exclusively  appropriate  to  his  rela- 
tion in  the  Godhead*  This  appellation  is  the  Son  of 
God.  With  respect  to  his  mediatorial  designation,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  he  is  always  thus  denomi- 
nated. In  this  title,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  his  specific 
distinction  in  the  Trinity.  In  his  divine  and  eternal 
nature  he  sustains  the  relation  of  a  Son,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  Eternal  Son  of  God. 

There  are  several  other  considerations  suggested  by 
the  New  Testament  uses  of  our  Lord's  titles.  But  I 
prefer  leaving  the  subject  in  this  simple  and  easily  ap- 
preciable form.  The  views  here  presented  are  such  as 
every  one  is  capable  of  examining  and  estimating ;  and 
in  general  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
decision  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration. 
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NOTE  (G),  p.  181. 

On  the  apparent  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  Bides, 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  but  three  passages  which 
can  be  ranged  under  this  head.  Of  these,  the  first,  as  given 
in  our  version,  is  as  follows : — 

I  Cor.  viii.  5,  6,  "  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods, 
whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  (as  there  be  gods  many  and 
lords  many,)  but  to  us  [there  is  but]  one  God,  the  Father,  of 
whom  [are]  all  things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  hy  whom  [are]  all  things,  and  we  by  him." 

It  is  by  no  means  agreed  whether  the  latter  part  of  this 
passage  refers  to  the  mediatorial  or  the  creative  work  of  our 
Lord.     But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the 
allusion  is  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  "  Lord  " 
has  here  a  peculiar  eminence  of  signification.     St.  Paul  re- 
presents Jesus  Christ  as  the  "one  Lord,"  in  opposition  to  the 
"  lords  many  "  of  the  Heathens ;  and,  of  course,  in  each  instance 
the  word  will  have  the  same  signification.     Among  idolaters, 
it  was  employed  to  describe  not  the  lower  class  of  deities,  but 
those  of  the  very  highest  rank.     Thus  Basnage  remarks,  "  The 
title   Lord  among  the  Pagans  was  consecrated  to  the  most 
exalted  divinities.    On  this  account  it  was  refiised  by  Augustus, 
although  he  had  accepted  the  homage  of  the  altar,  and  other 
divine  honours,   which   some   Grecian  states  had  paid  him. 
Tiberius,  under  whom  Jesus  Christ  lived,  was  equally  scru- 
pulous." {Sermons,  T.  i.,  p.  254.)    This  statement  is  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  {Annul.,  lib.ii.,  c.  Ixxxvii.)  Suetonius, 
{August,  53,  Tiber,  27,)  and  TertuUian.  {Apolog.  c.  xxiv.,  p.  31 .) 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  term  "  Lord  "  is  to  be  understood, 
not  as  in  its  common  use  indicative  of  mediatorial  authority, 
but   as  descriptive  of  sovereign   divinity.     Hence  it  is   ap- 
propriate to  our  Redeemer  in  his  pre-existent  state,  equally 
with  the  titles  Word  and  Son.     The  names  "  Jesus  Christ"  are 
annexed  to  limit  its  signification ;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  though  among  the  heathen  there  were  many 
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pretended  divinities  who  were  honoured  by  the  appellations 
''God"  and  "Lord,"  yet  to  us  Christians  "there  is  but  one 
God,  [even]  the  Father,  and  one  Lord,  [even]  Jesus  Christ" 
Whatever  therefore  may  he  the  precise  reference  of  the  text,  it 
cannot  be  correctly  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  established 
modes  of  New  Testament  phraseology. 

The  second  passage  which  we  have  to  examine,  is  £ph.  iii. 
9, 10, "  And  to  make  all  [men]  see  what  [is]  the  fellowship  of 
the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been 
hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  [by  Jesus  Christ],  to  the 
intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
[places,]  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God." 

The  creation  of  the  universe  is  supposed  to  be  here  attributed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  words  "  by  Jesus 
Christ  *'  is  more  than  doubtful.  They  are  wanting  in  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  the  Ephrem  MSS.,  and  in  five 
others.  In  the  Codex  Bezse,  they  are  added  by  a  later  hand. 
They  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  the  Coptic,  the 
Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Old  Italic,  and  the  Vulgate  versions. 
The  text  is  cited  without  them  by  TertuUian,  the  author  of  the 
Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Origen,  by  Basil,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  several  other  fathers. 

In  addition  to  this  external  evidence  against  them,  the 
interruption  of  the  sense  which,  without  any  obvious  purpose, 
they  occasion,  may  be  regarded  as  some  presumption  on  the 
•  same  side.  The  doctrine  that  God  created  the  universe  for 
the  illustration  of  his  manifold  wisdom,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  is  at  once  apprehended.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  the  connexion  between  the  fulfilment  of  this  design, 
and  the  agency  of  our  Lord  in  creation.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  presumed  that  Griesbach  is  perfectly  justified  in 
omitting  the  words  in  question;  and  in  their  absence  the 
passage  supplies  no  exception,  either  real  or  apparent,  to  the 
.  rules  already  ascertained. 

There  is  yet  a  third  text  which  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a 
deviation  from  the  usual  mode  of  expressing  our  Redeemer's 
mission.  It  occurs  John  xvii.  3 :  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
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whom  thou  hast  sent"  So  it  is  given  in  the  authorized 
version,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  represented  as  the  subject  of 
the  mediatorial  designation.  But  on  restoring  the  passage  to 
the  order  of  the  original,  from  which  our  translators  have 
needlessly  deviated,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  <*That  they 
may  know  thee,  [who  art]  the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom 
thou  hast  sent,  [who  isj  Jesus  Christ."  (5v  dire(Tr£»Xac,  'ln<rovv 
XpifrrSv,)     Such  I  apprehend  is  the  true  sense  of  our  Lord. 

Yet,  were  these  passages  admitted  as  real  exceptions  to  the 
modes  of  expression  which  obtain  among  the  New  Testament 
writers,  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  for  the  security  of 
the  argument.  The  mass  of  evidence  upon  which  that  is 
founded,  will  remain  unaffected  by  a  deviation  so  com- 
paratively trifling.  In  these  instances  a  prolepsis  might  safely 
be  supposed,  especially  as  upon  any  other  hypothesis  the 
whole  of  the  passage  cited  must  be  taken  as  proleptical.  It 
is  easily  conceivable  that  such  a  figure  might  be  employed  m 
three  examples,  but  the  alternative  is  utterly  incredible. 

The  title  "Son  of  God  "  is  of  course  liable  to  the  same  lawa 
of  interchange  as  the  other  appellations  of  our  Lord.  Tt  is 
not  imfrequently  applied  to  his  complex  person ;  and,  occasion- 
ally, where  the  reference  is  to  the  attributes  of  pure  humanity ; 
as,  e,  g,  Mark  xiii.  32;  Rom.  v.  10;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Of  these 
examples,  the  first  is  a  passage  of  great  difficulty ;  and  among 
the  most  eminent  commentators  and  critics  there  exists  con- 
siderable difierence  of  opinion  aato  its  senscc  After  much  hesi-* 
tation,  and  though  not  yet  fully  satisfied  that  this  is  its  correct 
place,  I  have  ventured  to  class  it  under  the  present  head.  For 
the  peculiarity  of  expression  in  the  other  two  passages  no 
thoughtful  reader  will  find  It  difficult  to  account. 
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SECTION  II. 

CONSIDERATIONS    ON    THE    RESURRECTION    OF    JESUS. 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  supply  a  most 
important  class  of  evidences  to  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  They  may  in  general  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  at  once  a  personal  and  a  doctrinal 
bearing ;  proving  both  the  truth  of  the  claims  put  forth 
by  divinely  commissioned  teachers,  and  that  of  the 
instructions  which  they  communicated.  In  the  former 
respect,  however,  they  possess  certain  limitations ;  and 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  the  messengers  employed 
by  God  were  exposed  to  inconveniences,  both  in  person 
and  in  reputation,  for  the  removal  or  mitigation  of 
which  no  miraculous  interference  was  allowed.  It 
was  sufficient  that  events  of  a  supernatural  character 
should  occur  with  such  frequency  as  to  satisfy  ingenuous 
minds  of  the  truth  of  doctrines  thus  attested;  but 
beyond  this  it  did  not  consist  with  the  divine  plans 
to  relieve  the  heralds  of  his  will  from  persecution  or 
reproach. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  confessedly  the  leading 
miracle  of  the  Christian  system.  In  its  purely  doctrinal 
reference,  it  is  of  the  last  importance ;  suppljdng  at  once 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  our 
Redeemer's  sacrifice,  and  the  pledge  of  his  ultimate 
triumph  over  'Hhe  last  enemy"  of  his  people  and  his 
kingdom.  But  in  its  personal  bearing  it  is  also  pe- 
culiar ;  since  it  was  a  vindication  of  the  claims  of  our 
Lord,  transcending  all  which  had  ever  before  been 
vouchsafed.  If  we  consider  Jesus  merely  as  the  Messiah, 
the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  divinely  commissioned 
teachers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  propriety  of 
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such  an  intervention.  Preceding  Prophets  had  been 
the  subjects  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  but  it  had 
never  seemed  fitting  to  God  to  vindicate  their  innocency 
and  the  divinity  of  their  mission  by  any  subsequent 
miraculous  interference.  Time,  and  the  ftilfilment  of 
their  predictions,  afforded  sufficient  evidences  of  the 
wrongs  they  had  undergone ;  till  at  length  the  children 
of  the  persecutors  built  the  sepulchres  and  honoured 
the  dust  of  those  whom  their  fathers  had  iniquitously 
slain.  Our  Lord's  character,  personal  and  official,  for* 
an3rthing  we  perceive  to  the  contrary,  might  have  been 
safely  left  to  a  similar  method  of  vindication ;  and  had 
this  been  the  case,  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  succeeding  generations  would  have  done  as 
ample  justice  to  his  memory  as  had  been  accorded  to 
that  of  his  predecessors. 

Indeed  this  view  may  be  carried  yet  further:  for  as 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  were  more  obviously 
divine  than  those  inculcated  by  any  preceding  Prophet ; 
as  the  authority  by  which  his  teaching  was  accompanied 
and  enforced  was  altogether  singular ;  and«  most  of  all, 
as  the  miracles  wrought  by  him  during  his  life,  in  style, 
in  fact,  and  in  number,  were  beyond  parallel ;  so,  other 
things  being  alike,  there  was  in  his  case  the  less  need  for 
subsequent  miraculous  vindication.  Since  the  necessity 
for  such  an  event  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  weight 
and  influence  of  personal  character,  it  were  ^tile  to  say 
that  our  Lord  was  raised  from  the  dead  on  account  of 
his  eminence  as  a  divinely  commissioned  messenger. 
That  God  deviated  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  provi- 
dence, is  an  evidence  that  Christ  was  a  being  of  an 
entirely  different  class  and  order ;  one  of  character  and 
claims  altogether  pecidiar;  and  one,  in  consequence, 
whose  vindication  required  a  departure  from  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  the  divine  conduct.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  miracle  of  the  resur* 
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rection  without  admitting  the  perfect  singularity  of  our 
Lord's  person. 

If  we  regard  him  merely  as  man,  he  was  under  the 
same  probationary  laws  as  other  pious  individuals ;  laws 
which  permitted  some  of  the  most  eminent  in  virtue  to 
leave  the  world  under  a  cloud  of  shame  and  reproach, 
their  vindication  being  reserved  to  the  revelations  of 
a  future  state.  If  we  consider  him  as  a  human  Pro- 
phet only,  there  was  for  him  the  same  mode  of  pro- 
vidence as  for  his  predecessors;  and  the  greater  his 
individual  eminence,  the  less  need  was  there  for  a  new 
arrangement  in  proof  of  his  divine  designation.  There 
remains  yet  one  other  view,  and  upon  this  depends  as 
fully  his  official  as  his  personal  singularity.  Let  us 
contemplate  him  as  a  truly  divine  person  incarnate,  and 
we  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  peculiarity 
in  God's  dispensation  towards  him.  Though  of  necessity 
destitute  of  all  analogies  and  precedents,  yet,  apart  from 
direct  Scripture  testimony,  we  might  rationally  conclude 
that  here  the  divine  conduct  would  be  altogether  dif-* 
ferent  from  its  ordinary  examples. 

The  historical  details  into  which  we  have  already  en- 
tered enable  us  to  proceed  a  step  further.  The  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord  was  the  result  of  a  controversy,  the 
summary  decision  of  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  divine  honour,  and  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
Christ  had  laid  claim  to  proper  Deity,  and  this  claim  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  performance  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary series  of  miracles.  Never  was  there  an  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  more  likely  to  win  the  credence  of 
an  unprejudiced  mind ;  and  accordingly  several  persons  of 
eminent  piety  had  confessed  our  Redeemer  in  this  most 
exalted  character.  In  general,  however,  there  existed  a 
widely  different  impression ;  and  eventually,  upon  the 
accusation  of  blasphemous  and  impious  pretensions, 
Christ  was  put  to  death.     To  his  enemies,  this  fact  was 
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decisive  agfiinst  his  claims.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  one  possessed  of  infinite  power  would  submit  to  an 
execution  full  of  pain  and  dishonour ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  certain  counteracting  considerations  derived 
from  the  previous  ministry  and  miracles  of  Christ,  and 
X>erhaps  also  for  the  secret  suggestions  of  a  gracious 
God,  this  conclusion,  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  of 
despair,  had  probably  been  as  fiiUy  that  of  the  disciples 
as  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus. 

For  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  this  was  a  position 
in  which  the  subject  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Had  the  question  at  issue  been  the  truth  of  prediction, 
the  event  might  have  been  awaited  without  any  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  Or  had  it  been  matter  of  doc- 
trine alone,  other  sources  of  information  would  readily 
have  occurred  to  the  devout  possessors  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures.  But  the  controversy  respected  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  that  on  a  point  where  there  were 
no  ordinary  means  of  information,  and  where,  without 
delay,  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  have  all  doubt 
dissipated.  Was  he  God  incarnate,  or  was  he  a  blas- 
phemer ?  The  multitude  assumed  the  latter  conclusion ; 
and  certainly,  according  to  human  judgment,  had,  in 
the  death  of  our  Lord,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
their  view.  It  was  a  question  to  be  determined  by  in- 
finite power  alone ;  and  for  its  decision  the  Father  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  If  Christ  falsely  claimed  the  honours 
of  Deity,  or  permitted  others  falsely  to  render  them  to 
him,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  blasphemer.  But  for  no 
such  person  would  the  miraculous  agency  of  God  be 
exerted.  There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  that 
Christ  was  a  truly  divine  being,  in  mortal  and  passible 
fiesh. 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  controversy,  thus  agitated 
and  thus  decided,  respected  the  right  of  our  Lord  to 
certain    titles;    and    the    precise    question    at   issue. 
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expressed  according  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  controversy, 
was»  Whether  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  This,  of 
course,  involved  proper  Deity,  or  the  alternative  had  not 
been  blasphemy.  The  resurrection,  therefore,  was  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Father  that  in  the  Jewish  ac- 
ceptation our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  appre- 
hension of  such  Jews  as  admitted  the  fact,  it  could  pos- 
sess no  other  signification.  The  present  inquiry  is, 
however,  of  more  ample  scope.  We  have  to  examine 
how  far  the  Gospel  harmonizes  with  this  view.  In  other 
words.  Does  the  New  Testament  warrant  us  in  regarding 
our  Lord's  resurrection  as  the  proof  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  ? 

Our  investigation  may  be  advantageously  commenced 
by  reference  to  a  remarkable  incident  recorded  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.*  The  temple  service  at  Jerusalem 
was  supported  by  an  annual  tax  of  half  a  shekel,  paid  by 
every  male  of  the  Jews  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  From  this  our  Lord  demanded  exemption ; 
and,  considering  the  general  submissiveness  of  his  spirit, 
and  his  jealous  observance  of  the  demands  of  the  law, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  ground  of  his  hesi- 
tation in  this  case  must  have  been  of  some  peculiar 
character  and  weight.  The  following,  then,  is  the  rea- 
soning which  he  employs.  He  said  unto  Peter,  "  What 
thinkest  thou,  Simon  ?  Of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the 
earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?  Of  their  own  children, 
or  of  strangers  ?  (dXX($rpio£,  aliens,  not  members  of  their 
own  families  ?)•!•  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Of  strangers. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Then  are  the  children  &ee." 


*  Matt.  xvii.  24—26. 

f  "  By  vio{)Q  we  are  not  to  understand  subjects  or  citizens,  since 
no  adequate  reason  can  be  adduced  to  require  pur  departure  from 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  as  it  signifies  sons,  the  rmfol 
familtfi  so  aXXdrpiot  means,  such  as  are  not  of  the  royal  family,  that 
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The  obvious  meaning  of  this  argument  is,  that  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  for  whose  temple  this  tribute  was  paid, 
our  Lord  stood  in  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
children  of  an  earthly  monarch ;  and  that  as  the  Kings  of 
the  earth  did  not  demand  tribute  from  their  own  child- 
ren, but  from  persons  not  of  the  royal  family,  so  was  he, 
by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  exempt  from 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  temple  service.    Nothing, 
I  apprehend,  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  relation 
here  suggested  is  one  of  nature,  and  not  of  office.    The 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  state  of  a  human  sove- 
reign, instead  of  being  diminished,  is  sensibly  increased 
by  elevation  of  rank ;   and  the  refusal  of  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment,  which  in  a  less   distinguished  person 
might  be  treated  as  a  venial  contumacy,  becomes  treason 
in  a  first  minister  of  state.     Did  the  argument  of  filia- 
tion in  this  passage  therefore  respect  a  matter  of  mere 
appaintmentf  it  would  not  only  be  illogical,  but  would 
tend  directly  to  the  contrary  conclusion.     The  more 
highly  exalted,   short  of  absolute  Deity,  the  stronger 
would  have  been  the  obligation  of  our  Lord  to  acknow- 
ledge the  divine  sovereignty  by  this  contribution  to  the 
service  of  the   temple.     Proper   equality  and  oneness 
with  God,  and  equal  rights  of  nature  alone,  could  fur- 
nish that  ground  of  exemption  which  was  thus,  claimed   ' 
in  the  character  of  the  The  Son. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the   temple   Christ  as- 
sumed an  absolute  authority,  and  that  for  precisely  the 


is,  citizens.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  employed  Ecclesiastic,  xl.  29 ; 
Joseph.  Jntiq,  vii.  15,  9;  and  answers  to  the  Hebrew  word 
D^VIK,  which  by  the  LXX.  is  thus  rendered,  in  Psalm  xlix.  11." 
— KuiNOEL  in  loc,  q. ».  (See  also,  on  the  passage  in  general.  Light- 
foot's  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talmud,  and  Bishop  Pearce,  in  he. ;  Holden's 
Scripture  Test,  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  c.  iii.,  sect  vii. ;  and  es- 
pecially Watson's  Exposition,) 
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same  reason.  When  in  one  case  he  expelled  the  buyers 
and  sellers,  it  was  with  the  words,  "  Make  not  my 
Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise."*  In  the 
other  example  of  similar  conduct,  the  reason  assigned 
was,  the  desecration  of  the  building  from  its  proper  and 
sacred  purposes.')'  But  here,  though  the  same  argu- 
ment is  implied,  our  attention  is  particularly  directed 
to  the  right  of  Christ,  as  the  Son,  to  unlimited  con- 
trol in  the  house  of  his  Father.  The  Jews  naturally  de- 
manded some  evidence  of  his  claim.  They  said,  "  What 
sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these 
things?"  By  what  miracle  is  thy  authority  authen- 
ticated ?  The  precise  object  of  this  question,  supposing 
the  previous  address  understood,  was  a  miraculous  proof 
that  God  was  the  Father  of  our  Lord.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  conclude,  that  these  querists  had  this 
accurate  reference  ;  but  it  was  to  this  sense  that  Christ 
replied,  in  that  well  known  prediction  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, ''Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up."  The  rejoinder  of  the  Jews  shows  that  they 
were  at  a  loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  declaration ;  i 


•  John  ii.  16,  &c. 

t  Matt.  zxi.  12,  13 ;  Mark  zi.  15—17  ;  Luke  zix.  45,  46. 

X  Yet,  accustomed  as  were  these  people  to  parabolic  language, 
and  acute  as  they  often  proved  themselves  in  apprehending  its 
hidden  meaning,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  either  at  this 
or  at  some  subsequent  period  they  had  a  glimpse  of  our  Lord's 
design.  This  indeed  seems  obvious  from  the  allegation  of  this  very 
passage  upon  his  trial;  (Matt  zzvi.  61  ;  Mark  ziv.  57,  58;)  es- 
pecially as  it  is  the  only  piece  of  evidence  on  record.  Had  it  been 
literally  understood,  it  would  have  seemed  rather  the  raving  of  a 
maniac,  than  the  proper  subject  of  a  criminal  charge.  But  if  we 
suppose  the  Jews  to  have  had  an  idea  that  under  thia  prediction 
there  was  a  covert  but  not  less  real  claim  to  the  title  in  controversy, 
"  the  Son  of  God,"  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  why  it  was  adduced 
by  their  suborned  witnesses.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  it  was  to 
this  prediction,  among  others,  that  allusion  was  made  after  the 
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and  it  is  more  than  intimated  by  the  Evangelist,  that 
the  disciples  themselves  did  not  fully  apprehend  its 
force.  But  to  us  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  here  referred 
to  the  resurrection,  in  proof  of  his  possessing  that  au- 
thority in  his  Father's  house  to  which  the  entire  con- 
versation tended.  In  other  words,  he  claimed  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  according  to  the  Jewish  exposition  of  the 
title ;  and,  as  the  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact,  he 
declared  that  he  himself  would  animate  his  own  body, 
and  resume  the  life  previously  taken  by  the  violence  of 
his  enemies. 

The  prediction  in  this  case,  however,  was  intentionally 
obscure.  But  when  the  resurrection  had  actually  taken 
place,  that  which  was  before  matter  of  prophecy,  became 
the  subject  of  history  and  doctrine,  and  consequently 
required  to  be  distinctly  enunciated.  Hence  the 
Apostle  Paul  thus  plainly  declares  the  same  truth: 
**  The  Gospel  of  God, — concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  which  was  made  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  the  flesh,  [and]  declared  [to  be]  the  Son  of  God 
.  WITH  POWER,  according  to   the  spirit  of  holiness,  by 

THE  RESURRECTION  FROM  THE  DEAD."* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  without  manifest  violence  to  the 
terms,  that  this  passage  represents  our  Lord  under  two 
distinct  characters.  In  one  respect,  he  is  made  of  the 
seed  of  David ;  in  another,  he  is  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  The  former  is,  according  to  the  flesh;  the  lat- 
ter, according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  term  "  flesh  "  is  currently  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  to  signify  man^  the  human  race^  human 

crucifixion.  (Matt,  xxvii.  63.)  If,  however,  aa  some  suppose,  (Kuinoel 
among  the  number,)  Christ,  in  uttering  the  words,  "  this  temple," 
pointed  to  his  own  body,  and  if  the  reply  of  the  Jews  were  a  wilful 
perversion  of  his  meaning,  the  subject  is  sufficiently  clear ;  but  this 
I  conceive  is  a  supposition  which  the  narrative  will  not  warrant. 
•  Rom.  i.  1,  3,  4. 
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nature.  Thus,  to  cite  from  a  multitude  of  passages, 
Christ  is  said  to  have  abolished  "the  enmity"  in  "his 
flesh,"  that  is,  by  his  sacrifice  of  himself  in  a  human 
and  passible  nature.*  Yet  more  remarkable  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  before  us.  "  I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh  : 
(icara  aapKa :)  who  are  Israelites  ;  to  whom,  [pertaineth] 
the  adoption,  &c. ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom 
as  concerning  the  flesh,  (irara  erapica,)  Christ  [came], 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."f  Here 
it  is  clear  that  Christ  is  represented  as  being  of  (I^) 
the  Israelites,  in  the  same  respect  in  which  they  were 
the  kindred  of  the  Apostle.  We  may,  therefore,  safely 
understand  the  expression  as  relating  to  the  manhood  of 
our  Lord, — his  complete  human  nature,  consisting  of  a 
reasonable  soul  and  a  mortal  body. 

In  this  respect  then  he  is  said  to  be  "  of  the  seed 
(ek  tnripfiaTos)  of  David ;"  which  the  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes here  addressed  would  readily  apprehend  as  im- 
pljring  not  his  simple  humanity  alone,  but  equally  his 
official  designation ;  as,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  well 
known  Jewish  title  of  the  Messiah,  "  Son  of  David." 
Except  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  emi- 
nent sense  of  his  Messiahship,  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son for  this  reference  to  our  Lord's  descent  from  David. 
Independently  of  such  a  design,  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
of  Abraham^  or  of  Israel,  had  been  equally,  if  not  more 
appropriate. 

If  then,  with  respect  to  the  manhood,  Jesus  was  the  true 
Messiah,  and  was  thus  possessed  of  the  loftiest  distinc- 
tion to  which  human  nature  ever  attained,  his  being  the 
Son  of  God  must  be  something  yet  higher ;  something 
as  much  more  excellent  than  the  most  glorious  form  of 

*  Eph.  ii.  15.  t  Rom.  ix.  3—5. 
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humanity,  as  is  the  spirit  more  excellent  than  the  flesh. 
The  rest  of  the  text  is  in  harmony  with  this  view.  He 
was  made  or  horn  "  of  the  seed  of  David  "  with  respect 
to  his  human  condition,  "  the  flesh  :'* — he  was  declared, 
definitely  marked  out,  "  the  Son  of  God  in  power,"  with 
respect  to  the  loftier  nature,  "  the  spirit  of  holiness ;" 
and  that,  by  the  most  stupendous  of  all  mir£^;les,  even 
"the  resurrection  from  the  dead."* 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  first  as  stated  by  Christ  himself,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Apostle  Paul,  is,  that  the  resurrection 
was  the  evidence  of  the  divine  filiation  of  our  Re- 
deemer. His  claim  to  be  Son  of  God,  which  the  Jewish 
council  adjudged  to  be  blasphemy,  was  by  this  glo- 
rious miracle  efiectually  vindicated.  And,  unless  the 
foregoing  reasoning  is  essentially  fallacious,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  Jewish  distinction  between  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  God,  though  erroneous  so  far  as  it  sup- 
posed two  persons,  was  correct  so  far  as  it  contemplated 
two  aspects  of  character.  The  same  person  sustained 
both;  but  he  sustained  them  in  respects  as  perfectly 
distinct  as  the  Jewish  theology  supposed.  According 
to  the  flesh,  and  with  respect  to  human  generation,  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  David;  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  the  nature  of  ineffable  and  infinite 
sanctity,  he  was  the  omnipotent  Son  of  God. 

•  See  note  (H). 
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NOTE  (H),  p.  195. 

On  Rom,  i.  3,  4. 

This  passage  in  itself  is  of  so  great  interest,  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  subject,  and  in  its  details  has  been 
so  variously  expounded,  that  we  should  not  do  it  justice 
without  a  more  minute  examination  than  would  consist  with 
the  continuity  of  the  text.  Its  fuller  discussion  has  therefore 
been  reserved  to  the  present  note. 

Two  or  three  preliminary  remarks  may  aid  us  in  coming  to 
a  correct  conclusion.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important 
respects  the  constitution  of  the  church  to  which  this  epistle 
was  addressed.  That  it  partly  consisted  of  Gentile  converts 
needs  not  be  questioned;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  structure 
of  the  argument  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  for 
whose  use  it  was  designed  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Mosaic  law ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  either  Jews  or 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith :  a  conclusion  this,  than  which,, 
as  Stuart  remarks,  ''nothing  can  be  clearer."  In  determining 
the  sense  of  any  peculiarities  in  theological  diction,  it  is 
plain  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  existing  opinions  on  the 
subject;  and  in  the  absence  of  serious  objection  to  the  popular 
acceptation  of  such  phrases,  any  remote  exposition,  and 
especially  any  exposition  essentially  hostile,  cannot  but  be 
incorrect 

That  this  part  of  the  epistle  was  designed  peculiarly  for  the 
Jewish  reader  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  the  expres- 
sion, ''of  the  seed  of  David;"  a  style  of  designating  our  Lord 
but  little  adapted  to  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  interpretation  of  its  phraseology,  therefore,  we  must  seek 
in  Jewish  opinions  and  modes  of  speech.  Be  it  borne  in  mind, 
then,  that  the  Jewish  acceptation  of  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  has 
been  already  ascertained ;  and  unless  in  the  scope  of  the  passage 
before  us  there  is  something  which  forbids  it,  this  sense,  and 
this  alone,  can  accord  with  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things. 
Nor  would  the  Jewish  readers  be  at  a  loss  for  a  general 
exposition  of  the  phrase,  rov  ysvofjikvov  ix  iTTrepfiaroc  Aapid 
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Kara  trapga,  made  cf  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  fleshy 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  interpret  of  our  Lord's  designation 
to  the  Messiahship.  Hence  Mr.  Stuart  judiciously  observes, 
**  It  is  not  merely  a  eon  of  David  which  is  designated  by  the 
phrase  before  us,  but  the  long  expected  and  hoped  for  Soti  of 
David ;  that  is,  the  promised  Messiah." 

Now,  apart  from  Jewish  opinions,  it  will  surely  be  conceded 
that  the  titles,  ton  cf  David  and  Son  of  Godf  could  not  be  em- 
ployed in  two  successive  clauses,  except  to  convey  some  great 
and  striking  distinction.  Overlooking  this  obvious  fact,  se- 
veral respectable  expositors,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Stuart,  have 
explained  these  appellations  as  substantially  identical  Such 
an  interpretation,  however,  it  is  certain  must  be  incorrect.  It 
may  possibly  be  alleged  that  the  phrases  in  question  describe 
the  person  or  character  of  our  Lord  as  the  Messiah  in  remote 
and  dissimilar  aspects ;  that  son  of  David  refers  to  liis  least 
honourable  functions,  and  Son  of  Ood  to  his  highest  and 
most  illustrious.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether  such  an 
opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  passage  before  us.  Or  rather, 
resuming  our  original  position,  would  the  Jewish  readers  of 
this  epistle  find  in  this  text  any  contradiction  to  their  es- 
tablished opinions?  anything  which  would  lead  them  to 
identify  the  sense  of  its  two  clauses?  Would  the  former 
suggest  to  them  a  low  idea  of  the  Messianic  dignity?  or  does 
the  spirit  or  structure  of  the  latter  prohibit  their  affixing  to 
the  tide,  '*Son  of  God,"  that  loftiest  acceptation  with  which  their 
minds  were  already  prepared?  The  attentive  examination  of 
the  passage  in  detail,  it  is  apprehended,  will  lead  to  other 
conclusions. 

The  Messiah  is  described  as  the  son  of  David,  or  of  the  seed 
of  David,  in  reference  to  a  series  of  promises  granted  to 
David,  and  subsequently  renewed  to  others,  which  had  their 
fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  specific  aspect  of  the 
great  Deliverer's  character  to  which  they  direct  our  attention, 
is  his  royalty.  They  do  not  respect  the  sacerdotal  work  of 
Christ ;  for  David  himself  was  not  of  priestly  rank,  and  seed 
cf  David  vrovild  be  altogether  an  inappropriate  designation  of 
the  great  High  Priest  of  the  new  dispensation.  -  Nor  do  they 
refer  to  the  prophetical  functions  of  our  Lord,  since  these  had 
no  connexion  with  lineal  descent    It  was  therefore  exclusively 
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the  kingly  glory  of  Christ  which  was  contemplated  in  these 
promises;  and  it  is  as  the  King  Messiah,  the  mediatorial 
Prince  "  hy  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,"  the  possessor  of 
unhounded  opulence  of  dominion  and  of  perpetual  sovereignty, 
that  he  is  described  as  "  the  seed  of  David."  See  Acts  iL 
29 — 36.  But  this,  far  from  being  an  aspect  of  humiliation,  is 
one  of  the  loftiest,  if  not  the  very  loftiest,  of  which  the  subject 
is  capable.  The  first  step  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  therefore, 
the  lowest  point  of  his  climax,  the  less  striking  predicate  of 
his  antithesis,  places  our  Lord  in  a  position  of  exaltation 
infinitely  transcending  all  distinction  ever  attained  by  mere 
human  nature. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  anything  in  this  passage  to 
deduct  from  the  supremacy  of  the  title  "  Son  of  God."  As 
we  have  already  shown,  (Chap.  II.,  sect  iii.,  note  (C),)  the 
anarthous  phrase  vXbQ  Ocoi),  as  it  here  occurs,  is  exclusively 
Jewish,  and  was  employed,  not  as  descriptive  of  our  Lord's 
complex  person,  but  with  respect  to  his  pre-existent  state  and 
his  eternal  relation  to  the  Father.  This  is  the  more  worthy 
of  remark,  because  the  present  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
throughout  the  New  Testament  epistles,  and  is  apparently 
susceptible  of  but  one  explanation. 

Still  more  to  deepen  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  the  Apostle  describes  our  Lord  as  vt&c  ^cov  iv 
Svvdutt,  the  Son  cf  God  in  power.  I  have  great  satisfaction 
in  citing  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stuart  against  the  adverbial  use 
of  the  latter  expression.  His  remarks  appear  very  decisively  to 
show  that  it  is  not  connected  with  the  participle  declared,  but 
with  the  title  Son.  He,  however,  limits  it  to  the  authority 
with  which  Christ  was  invested  upon  his  exaltation,  and 
accordingly  paraphrases  it,  '*  endowed  with  power.'* 

But  with  great  deference  it  is  submitted  that,  had  this  been 
the  design  of  the  Apostle,  he  would  rather  have  employed  the 
word  ilovdia*  Such  at  least  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  des- 
cribing the  delegated  authority  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom. 
{e,  ff.,  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  John  x.  18;  xvii.  2;  Rev.  xii.  10.) 
In  this  last  passage,  there  is  an  instructive  contrast  between 
the  dvvafiiQ  of  God,  the  eternal  and  incommunicable  attribute, 
and  the  mediatorial  l^ovcria  of  Christ.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
exposition  of  Mr.S.  is  inadmissible,  since  the  sense  which 
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he  would   affix  to  the  phrase  is  anticipated  in  the  former 
clause. 

"  A^vafitg  Oeov  and  dvvafiiQ  alone,"  says  Schleusner,  on  the 
word,  ''are  sometimes  used  to  designate  God  himself.  See 
Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62  ;  comp.  Luke  xxii.  69 ;  Tobit  i.  5. 
So  also  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  call  God  car  IKox^v 
n*l13A,  as  Buxtorf  shows  in  his  Talmudical  Lexicon,  p.  385/' 
See  note  (D),  above.  The  employment  of  such  a  word,  in 
connexion  with  a  title  to  which  the  idea  of  true  divinity  was 
already  affixed,  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  confirm  the  opinions 
of  the  Jewish  readers.  And  giving  the  Apostle  credit  for  his 
wonted  sagacity,  the  only  conclusion  germane  to  the  case  is, 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  display  our  Lord  in  the  proper  at- 
tributes of  Deity,  the  Son  of  God  in  power,  sustaining  the  title 
in  the  highest  conceivable  sense,  the  infinite  and  omnipotent 
Son  of  God.  "  Qui  ita  Filius  est,  ut  Nomen  et  Gloriam  Patrib 
A  Patre  habeat,  id  est  6  vibq  rov  Qtov  [Iv]  dvvdfiti :  Filiiu  Dei 
in  potentia  et  efficada  summa  si^ifictxiionis  hujus  vocia"  (Vi- 
TRiNOA,  De  generat.  FiL,  p.  15.) 

If  these  remarks  are  correct,  it  will  probably  be  allowed 
that  the  passage  before  us  presents  a  proper  antithesis.  Of 
themselves  its  two  principal  terms  would  be  thus  expounded, 
and  by  the  other  circumstances  now  suggested,  this  view  is 
materially  confirmed.  But,  as  if  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
the  Apostle,  to  the  predicate  of  each  clause,  annexes  a  phrase 
of  a  yet  more  determinate  character.  He  describes  our  Lord 
as  of  the  seed  of  David,  (jcard.  (rapiea,)  with  respect  to  the  flesh, 
and  as  The  Son  of  God,  (Kard,  Trvivfid  ayiaxrvvrig,)  tvith  respect 
to  the  spirit  of  holiness. 

The  antithesis  commonly  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  these 
phrases  Mr.  Stuart  disallows ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
the  appropriateness  of  his  reasoning  upon  the  subject.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
one  text  where  the  words  "  flesh"  and  "spirit"  occur  can  be 
adduced  to  countenance  his  opinion.  At  all  events,  the  con- 
trary usage  is  by  far  the  more  common.  Numerous  examples 
to  this  effect  will  at  once  strike  every  reader;  and  we  need 
not  go  beyond  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  epistle  before  us  to 
find  out  the  usus  loqaendi  of  our  Apostle.  In  the  absence  of 
very  weighty  reasons,  therefore,  the  present  example  cannot  be 
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admitted  as  an  exception  to  a  rule  so  obvious  and  so  general. 
Indeed  it  seems  impossible  that  a  Jewish  reader  could  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  usage  which  elsewhere 
obtains  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  degree 
illustrated  in  this  case. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  the  eminent  sense  here  assigned 
to  the  expression,  of  Ihe  seed  of  David,  that  it  is  said  to  be 
With  respect  to  the  Jlesh,  or  the  proper  human  nature.  The 
mediatorial  glory  of  the  Messiah  is  the  reward  of  his  in- 
finitely meritorious  sufferings.  (Phil.  ii.  6 — 1 1 ;  Heb.  xii.  2.) 
But  as  the  human  nature  only  was  properly  passible,  it  alone 
could  be  the  subject  of  reward.  Indeed  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  the  superior  nature  was  incapable  of  exaltation;  and 
all  therefore  that,  on  the  one  hand,  was  overwhelming  and 
mysterious  in  sorrow,  and  all  that,  on  the  other,  is  now  glorious 
in  triumph  and  dominion,  accurately  defined,  is  (c.  <r.)  with  re* 
spect  to  the  real  manhood.  This  is  the  sublime  argument  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Man  is  exalted, 
"  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,"  and  invested  with  universal 
supremacy.  The  **  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood"  vanquishes 
death  and  the  devil,  and  finally  presents  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  the  redeemed  before  the  throne  of  God,  saying,  "  Behold, 
I,  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me." 

But  the  antithesis  of  the  passage  being  ascertained  from 
independent  sources,  it  seems  clear  that  the  phrase  k.  9.  in  the 
former  clause,  will  supply  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  c  v.  a.  in 
the  latter.  As  then  the  expression,  with  respect  to  the  fiesh^ 
directs  our  attention  to  the  manhood  of  Christ,  the  phrase,  with 
respect  to  the  Spirit,  suggests  to  us  ''  his  higher  and  more  perfect 
nature,  {rb  ^tXov,)  the  Divinity ;  and  in  this  he  is  Son  of  God, 
and  solemnly  declared  to  be  such  by  God  in  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  {Knapp's  TheoL,  Wood's  Translation.) 

"This  superior  principle,"  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  remarks,  "is 
called  the  spirit,  in  contrast  to  the  flesh,  the  human  nature,  and 
the  spirit  of  holiness,  adducing  the  moral  excellency  of  the 
divine  nature,  its  crowning  perfection,  as  the  most  suitable 
compendium  for  that  nature  itself.  This  idea  seems  to  frimish 
the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  declaration  that 
Christ  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Mmse^  spotless  to  God," 

In  a  note,  the  same  writer,  having  cited  the  concurrent 
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opinion  of  Seileri  and  that  of  Knapp  as  given  above,  adds, 
"In  like  manner,  I  think  we  have  good  reason  to  follow 
Cameron,  James  Cappel,  the  younger  Vitringa,  Schoettgen, 
Stapfer,  and  others,  who  apply  this  remark  to  ITim.  iii.  16, 
and  I  Peter  iii.  18."  (Scrip,  Test,,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  317,  318.  See 
also  Bp,  Bully  Drfens.  Fid,  Nic,,  sect  i.,  c.  ii.,  §  5 ;  Bp,  HorsUys 
Sermon  on  1  Peter  iii.  18 ;  and  Sherlock  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
chap,  i.,  p.  22.)  The  general  rule  laid  down  by  one  of  the 
above-named  critics,  is,  "When  the  term  spirit  refers  to  Christ, 
and  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  flesh,  it  denotes  his  divine 
nature."  (Schoettgen,  Hor,  Heh.,  in  he.,  Tom.  i.,  p.  487.) 

Those  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  from  their  contiguity  to  the 
apostolical  period,  may  rationally  be  supposed  most  fully 
acquainted  with  the  theological  phraseology  of  that  age,  fre- 
quently employ  the  words  wvevfia,  and  spiriius,  to  designate 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  how  extensively  this  usage  obtained,  may  consult  Grotius 
on  Mark  ii.  8 ;  and  in  addition  to  the  mass  of  citations  which 
he  supplies,  a  few  useful  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Defens, 
lid,  Nic.,  as  quoted  above.  Of  these,  one  is  worthy  of  peculiar 
remark.  It  is  from  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans, 
where  he  employs  the  expression,  iv  dfiufiip  HvtvfiaTi,  Ady^ 
Qtov,  in  the  spoUess  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God: — a  designation 
not  dissimilar  from  that  in  the  text  before  us, — the  spotless 
Spirit, — the  Spirit  of  holiness.  The  note  of  Cameron  on 
Luke  1.  35,  (see  above.  Chap.  II.,  sect,  iv.,  p.  134,  wde,)  may 
also  be  advantageously  referred  to  in  this  place. 

With  these  views,  the  other  parts  of  the  passage  aptly 
harmonize.  To  the  expression  of  the  former  clause,  we  else- 
where find  two  instructive  parallels.  Of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  St.  John  says,  ''The  Word  was  made  flesh."  (vapK 
iykveTo.  i.  14.)  Our  Apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
thus  describes  the  same  event :  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made 
of  a  woman."  (ytv6fuvov  U  yvvaixbc,  iv.  4.)  So  in  this  place 
the  Son  is  said  to  be  '*  made  of  the  seed  of  David,  with  respect 
to  the  flesh."  (yevofikvov  Ik  (rvipfiarog  Aafiid  Kard  adpKa,)  The 
word  made  is  perhaps  not  the  most  appropriate  translation, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  would  more  happily 
express  the  striking  uniformity  of  idea  in  these  three  remarks 
able  passages. 

k5 
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The  participle  opioBivroct  in  the  latter  dame,  will  demand 
a  little  more  attention,  since  upon  its  correct  interpretation 
much  of  the  force  of  the  passage  depends.  Mr.  Stnart  rraderB 
it  decreed;  our  Yerrion,  in  common  with  a  large  number  of 
respectable  critics,  ancient  and  modem,  declared.  Upon  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  dispute.  AU  agree  that 
it  signifies  to  Umil ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  does  not 
precisely  express  the  design  of  the  Apostle.  That  secondary 
meaning  which  least  deviates  from  the  original  and  et3rmo- 
logical  sense,  is  determinately  to  mark  out,  to  define^  to  describe 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  precmon.  This  appears  to  be 
its  signification  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  elsewhere 
employed  by  St.  Paul.  **  Again  he  limiteth  (opc^ci,  epedjies, 
precisely  marks  out)  a  certain  day,  saying  in  David, 
To-Day,  after  so  long  a  time;  (as  it  is  said,)  To-day,  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,"  &c.  (Heb.  iv.  7.)  In  this  sense  it  was 
probably  understood  by  the  Latin  interpreters;  for  Tertullian, 
in  citing  the  passage  before  us,  expresses  it  by  defimtus  esL 
(Adv.  Prax.t  c.  xxvii.)  The  rendering,  pngdestinakts  est,  found 
in  the  version  of  Irenasus,  and  in  Rufinus's  version  of  Origen, 
is  not  of  much  weight;  since  the  era  of  the  one  is  uncertain, 
while  the  other  belongs  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  is 
but  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  Griesbach  gives  destinatus 
as  fVom  TertuUian.  The  passage  where  this  reading  occurs,  I 
have  not  met  with. 

Of  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  St.  Luke  alone  employs 
the  word ;  and  in  general  the  places  where  it  occurs  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  same  sense.  See.  Luke  xxii.  22 ;  Acts  x.  42 ; 
xvii.  31.  In  Acts  ii.  23,  andxviL  26,  this  rendering  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  that  in  our  version.  In  Acts  xi.  29,  the  meaning 
seems  to  be  determined  in  the  sense  of  purposed,  resolved. 
These  are  the  only  examples  of  its  occurrence  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  Mr.  Stuart's  ren- 
dering may  be  admitted;  but  the  meaning  suggested  above 
is  more  critically  true  to  the  primary  idea  of  the  verb,  and  is 
not  less  appropriate  to  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  sacred 
writer. 

By  a  reference  to  the  Lexicons,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
among  profane  writers  the  sense  here  suggested  is  satisfac- 
torily recognised.     Hence  the  early  Greek  fathers,  in  allusion 
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to  the  perfect  manifestation  of  Deity  made  by  Christ,  entitle 
him  the  hpog  tov  Ilarpbgy  the  definition  of  the  Father;  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  assigns  to  him,  as  the  Logos,  the  same 
relation  to  the  Father  as  the  definition  to  that  which  it 
defines.  (Suicer.  Thee,  eccles.,  T.  ii.,  p.  514.) 

Mr.  Stuart  lays  great,  and  it  is  presumed,  undue  stress 
upon  the  phraseology  of  Psal.  ii.  7;  "I  will  declare  the  decree : 
The  Lord  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son,  Sec,"  But  the 
Hebrew  pn  decree,  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  interpretations 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Greek  opi^ta.  Radically 
indeed  the  sense  of  the  two  is  nearly  the  same.  (See  Tafflor*s 
Concord,,  sub,  voc,  ppn*)  The  most  appropriate  translation 
perhaps  would  be,  "  I  will  declare  the  oracle,"  a  sense  assigned 
to  the  word  by  Gesenius. 

The  meaning  of  the  clause  before  us,  therefore,  seems  to  be, 
that  Christ  was  definitively  and  precisely  marked  out  as  the  Son 
of  God.  "  The  word  opi^etv,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  signifies  to 
demonstrate,  to  define  with  such  perspicuity  that  no  ambiguity 
can  exist;  so  clearly  to  show  a  thing  that  it  can  never  be 
made  the  subject  of  doubt."  (Ap,  Wolf,  in  loc)  So  Witsius 
expounds  the  passage.  *'  Christ,"  he  says,  "  was  accurately, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  exdusiveness,  demonstrated  and 
defined  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  power.  The  phrase  of  the 
Apostle  is  peculiarly  forcible,  and,  as  Ludovicus  de  Dieu 
learnedly  remarks,  signifies  that  Christ  is  placed  within  such 
limits,  and  is  so  thoroughly  separated  and  discriminated  from 
all  others,  that  there  is,  respecting  him,  no  conclusion  legiti- 
mate or  possible  but  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  (SymboL 
Apost,  Exercit.  vii.,  sect,  xii.,  p.  84.)  . 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  affirm  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  passage  to  interfere  with  the  Jewish  theology ;  nothing 
that  could  disturb  the  prepossessions  with  which  Jewish  readers 
would  come  to  its  perusal.  On  the  contrary,  every  peculiarity 
of  expression  which  it  contains  would  serve  for  their  sanction 
and  more  permanent  establishment.  As  far,  therefore,  as  this 
branch  of  the  evidence  is  concerned,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  divine 
Sonship,  the  correction  of  fact  alone  excepted,  as  substantially 
identical  with  that  which  obtained  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
advent.    In  other  words,   the  titles,   <'Son    of   God,"  and 
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('  Messiah,"  though  both  jusUy  appropriated  to  Jesus  of  Nasa- 
reth,  present  us  with  aspects  of  his  character  altogether  distinct ; 
the  latter  respecting  his  mediatorial  relations  to  God  and  to 
the  redeemed,  the  former  describing  his  independently  divine 
and  eternal  relation  to  the  Father. 

But  does  the  passage  under  consideration  teach  us  that  this 
sublime  filiation  was  accredited  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead  ?  Mr.  Stuart  thinks  that  it  does  not  The  following 
is  in  substance  his  translation  and  paraphrase : — "  The  Gospel 
of  God,  which  he  formerly  declared  by  his  Prophets  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  concerning  his  Son  (bom  of  the  seed  of  David  in 
respect  to  the  flesh,  the  decreed  Son  of  God  with  power  in 
respect  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead)  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God 
agreeable  to  the  decree  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  (t.  e.,  in  Psal. 
ii.  7,)  and  Son  of  God  endowed  with  power,  which  he  displayed 
by  sending  the  Spirit  in  an  extraordinary  and  glorious  manner 
after  his  resurrection  and  consequent  exaltation."  Now,  apart 
from  the  argument  just  concluded,  there  are  to  this  sense  of 
the  text  two  serious  and,  it  is  apprehended,  fatal  objections. 

1.  It  assumes  that  our  Lord,  subsequenUy  to  the  resurrection, 
became  the  Son  of  God  in  some  new  and  peculiariy  eminent 
sense.  But  such  a  supposition  is  altogether  gratuitous.  From 
the  citations  already  produced,  it  will  be  perceived  that  thos^ 
notes  of  exclusiveness  and  epithets  indicating  especial  dis- 
tinction with  which  the  title  in. question  is  connected,  refer  to 
periods  prevunu  to  the  resurrection.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
sacred  writings,  therefore,  goes  to  repudiate  Mr.  Stuart's  inter- 
pretation. 

2.  According  to  this  theory,  ihe  resurrection  was  the  epoch 
of  Christ's  assuming  the  power  which  he  displayed  in  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Otherwise,  there  had  been  no  pui^ 
pose  in  an  allusion  to  the  resurrection.  But  this  is  not  faithfiil 
to  the  fact ;  for  the  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  is  invariably  repre- 
sented as  connected  with  the  actual  reception  of  our  Mediator 
into  glory.  Christ  **  must  go  auxsy"  or  "  the  Comforter  will 
not  come."  (John  vii.  39 ;  xvi  7;  Acts  ii.  33 ;  v.  31,  32.)  To 
say  that  the  resurrection  was  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
glorification  is  a  mere  play  upon  the  possibly  equivocal  meaning 
of  the  latter  word.    In  its  precise  and  scriptural  acceptation 
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Christ  was  not  ghrified  till  he  finally  withdrew  his  visihle  pre- 
sence and  ascended  into  heaven.  Upon  Mr.  Stuart's  hypothesis, 
either  the  mention  of  the  resurrection  is  altogether  impertinent 
to  the  Apostle's  design,  or  the  doctrine  here  taught  is  incorrect 

Should  it  still  he  maintained  that  the  phrase  il  dvavrdaiiit^ 
vtKp&v  signifies, /rom  the  time  of  the  resurrection  from  the  decui, 
the  sense  of  the  text  in  that  case  will  be,  that  Christ,  from  the 
period  of  his  being  raised  from  the  dead,  and  in  respect  of  his 
immaculate  divine  nature,  was  definitely  marked  out,  and  so 
demonstrated  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  possession  of  un- 
limited and  eternal  power.  But  even  this  is  not  correct, 
except  so  far  as  the  resurrection  was  its  evidence,  since,  in  no 
other  event  of  this  period  was  there  the  demonstration  of 
divine  power  or  Sonship.  To  this  view  Mr.  Stuart  raises  two 
objections. 

The  one  is,  that  in  no  other  passage  is  such  a  doctrine  con- 
veyed. But,  supposing  this  were  the  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  the  force  of  the  objection,  unless  it  be  maintained  that 
no  interpretation  is  allowable  of  which  the  sense  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  doc- 
trine in  question  is  not  confined  to  this  place ;  and,  beyond  the 
testimony  already  cited,  there  are  several  passages  which,  upon 
this  admission,  are  capable  of  far  more  forcible  illustration  than 
they  would  otherwise  admit,  (e,  g.  Acts  iii.  ]  5 ;  xiii.  33,  34 ; 
1  Cor..  XV.  17;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  xv.  8;  comp.  Gal.  i.  16; 
Acts  ix.  20.) 

The  second  objection  is,  that  it  was  *'  the  man  Christ  Jesus  " 
who  was  raised  by  the  Father,  and  that  such  a  miracle  could 
not  be  an  evidence  of  Godhead,  Of  the  resurrection,  abstracted 
from  all  its  circumstances,  this  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  true. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  person,  after  having  ceased  to  live,  and 
having  remained  in  the  grave  three  days,  had  his  body  re- 
animated, is  nothing  but  a  very  surprising,  and  a  certainly 
supernatural,  occurrence.  Yet  all  Scripture  miracles  partake 
of  the  nature  of  evidence ;  the  direction  and  force  of  their  tes- 
timony, however,  is  to  be  determined  by  something  extrinsic 
from  themselves.  Where  omnipotence  is  certainly  indicated, 
the  character  either  of  the  doctrine  to  be  confirmed,  or  of  the 
miracle  itself,  is  of  minor  importance.  At  one  time,  the  fact 
may  be  the  conversion  of  dust  into  the  most  contemptible 
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vermin ;  at  another,  the  reanimating  of  a  putrefying  carcase. 
Of  itself  neither  of  these  events  proves  any  thing  beyond  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  agent;  but,  in  their  instituted  con- 
nexion, there  is  no  doctrine  or  claim  short  of  what  is  moraUy 
objectionable  to  the  proof  of  which  they  are  inappropriate. 
Mr.  Stuart  argues  as  if  the  subject  of  the  miracle  determined 
the  conclusiveness  of  its  testimony;  whereas  the  nature  and 
amount  of  evidence  derived  from  such  an  occurrence  depend 
upon  other  circumstances,  especially  on  the  pretensions  of  the 
agent  himself. 

Let  us  observe,  then,  how  our  Lord  reasoned  with  his  Jewish 
enemies : — "  Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified, 
and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I 
am  the  Son  of  God.  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works :  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
msy  and  I  in  him."  (John  x.  36--38.)  And  surely  if  the  opening 
of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the  miracle  here  in  question,  was  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  our  Lord's  proper  unity  with  the  Father,  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  cannot  justiy  be  refused  as  an  ap- 
propriate proof  .of  the  same  doctrine. 

Mr.  Stuart  inquires,  *'  How  could  the  power  of  God  the 
Father,  exerted  to  raise  Christ  from  the  dead,  prove  the  divine 
or  exalted  nature  of  the  latter?"  But  this,  we  remark  in 
passing,  is  not  putting  the  subject  in  an  accurate  form.  Granting 
that  the  power  exerted  in  the  resurrection  was  that  of  God  the 
Father,  yet  was  it  not  exerted  immediately  by  the  Father.  It 
was,  as  our  Lord  describes  his  miracles  in  general,  one  of  '*  the 
works  of  the  Father;"  that  is,  one  of  the  works  within  the  com- 
mission given  by  the  Father,  and  one  evincing  a  power  properly 
divine,  but  effected  by  Christ  himself.  This  is  evident  from  a 
passage  already  quoted : — ''  Jesus  said.  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  /will  raise  it  up."  (John  ii.  19.)  Elsewhere, 
with  a  slight  variation,  the  doctrine  is  more  largely  asserted. 
''  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  [them], 
even  so  the  Son  quickenetii  whom  he  will. — For  as  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself. — Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 
down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it 
from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.    I  have  power  {li^woia) 
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to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  com- 
mandment have  I  received  of  my  Father."  (John  v.  21,  26; 
X.  17,  18.)  From  these  testimonies  it  appears  that,  even  in  his 
mediatorial  character,  a  life-giving  power  was  possessed  hy  our 
Lord,  and  that  in  virtue  of  this  authority  he  hoth  laid  down  and 
resumed  his  own  life ;  the  resurrection  as  well  as  the  sacrifice 
forming  a  part  of  the  commission  received  of  the  Father.  But 
this  gives  the  subject  an  aspect  wholly  different  from  that  sug- 
gested by  the  above  query  of  Mr.  Stuart ;  and  though  it  were 
admitted  that  in  itself  the  resurrection  is  an  evidence  only  of 
this  delegated  power,  it  seems  not  less  obvious  that  to  no  one 
but  a  divine  person  incarnate  could  such  authority  be  intrusted. 
(See  Chap.  IV.,  sect  iii.,  note  (K),  below.) 

Mr.  S.,  indeed^  grants  the  resurrection  to  have  '^  proved  that 
the  claims  of  Jesus  were  allowed  to  be  just  and  true."  This 
concession,  however,  he  neutralizes,  by  adding,  "  One  of  these 
claims  was,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  but  this  was  only  one 
among  many  others.  How  then  could  the  whole  force  of  the 
evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  resurrection  concentre  in  this 
%ole  point  ?  "  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  claim  of  our  Lord 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  brought  into  question  at  the  time  of 
his  trial  and  crucifixion,  was  not  "  one  among  many  others." 
On  the  contrary,  it  stood  altogether  alone,  it  was  the  sole  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  the  great  truth  in  confirmation  of  which  he 
submitted  to  die.  Nor  was  it,  at  any  time,  in  what  appears  to 
be  Mr.  Stuart's  sense,  ''one  among  many  others.'/  It  was  the 
doctrine  in  which  all  the  claims  of  Jesus  were  comprised.  Be 
it  admitted  that,  in  the  Jewish  acceptation,  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  nothing  august  in  attribute,  or  office,  or  authority, 
could  be  denied  him.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  perceive  why 
"  the  whole  force  of  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  resur- 
rection" should  "concentre  in  this  sole  point."  Supposing 
the  resurrection  not  to  have  proved  this,  it  proved  nothing  ap- 
propriate to  the  case.  This  was  the  point  in  dispute,  and  this 
was  the  point  which,  once  decided,  set  every  other  at  rest. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  desire  any  thing  more  conclusive  against 
Mr.  S.  than  his  own  admission,  that  by  the  miracle  of  the  resur- 
rection the  claims  of  Jesus  were  demonstrated  to  be  ''just  and 
true." 

Several  authorities  which  it  was  designed  to  annex  to  this 
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note,  must  for  the  sake  of  Vrerity  be  omitted.  I  beg  to  refer  tlie 
reader,  however,  to  TertuUiaa ;  Ath.  Pro*,,  c.  zzviL,  p.  660  -, 
Origen ;  In  Joan.,  Tom.  ir.,  p.  105 ;  Wol^  Macknigfat,  Wells, 
Hammond,  Bloomfield,  Tholock,  and  Wateon,  mloe.  Of  the 
entire  exposition  of  the  passage  by  the  last  named  eminent  theo* 
logian,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms.  See  also 
Schleumer  in  voe,  irvcv/io.  No.  10 ;  Baieii  Harmony  cf  the  Dinne 
AUributeSf  chap,  xz.,  p.  314 ;  Sherlock  on  the  DitMiy  of  Ckristf 
chap.  L,  pp.  9 — 27 ;  and  HolderiiSerip.  Tett.,  chap.  fiiL,  sect  ir. 
In  addition  to  these  references,  I  cannot  but  remark  that,  in 
the  text  which  has  giren  rise  to  this  protracted  dissertation,  so 
etrident  is  the  assertion  of  oar  Lord's  two  natures^  as  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  expositors  whom  the  Sodnians  are  most 
anxious  to  claim  for  their  own ;  such  as  Grotius,  Locke,  and 
Dr.  John  Taylor.  Mr.  Wakefield  himself  explains  *<  Son  of 
God"  as  signifying  a  dknne  eharacterf  though  he  is  carefol  to 
destroy  the  force  of  this  admission  by  the  gloss,  **  a  teacher 
divinely  commissioned.**  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  as 
cited  by  Abp.  Magee,  {AUmemeni,  voL  ilL,  p.  44,)  is  yet  more 
decisive.  ^*  JetOMf**  he  says,  ''was  of  the  race  of  David  as  to  his 
natural  descent;  and  if  he  had  not  been  so  he  could  not  have 
been  the  Messiah :  but  he  was  more,  he  was  the  Son  of  God." 
(Umtar.  the  Doet.,  &c.,  p.  234.)  What  precise  sense  this 
writer  affixes  to  the  title  I  am  unable  to  say;  nor  is  it  of  great 
consequence  to  ascertain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


SECTION  I. 

EEMARKS  UPON  THE    SCOPE  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WRITINGS 

OF    ST.  JOHN. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  derived  from  a  minute 
examination  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  is  of 
its  incompleteness  as  an  historical  memoir  of  our  Saviour's 
life.  It  omits  the  record  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  immaculate  conception, 
the  announcement  to  the  shepherds,  the  epiphany  to  the 
Magi  and  their  homage,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness,  with  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Galilee.  It  gives  no 
complete  account  of  the  annunciation  at  the  baptism; 
makes  no  mention  of  the  transfiguration  and  its  accom- 
panying testimony ;  says  nothing  of  the  designation  and 
mission  of  the  twelve  Apostles ;  merely  refers,  without 
narrating  the  fact,  to  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist ; 
does  not  record  even  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  ejection  of  evil  spirits ;  and  almost  entirely  passes 
over  the  incidents  at  the  trial  of  our  Lord  before  the 
Sanhedrim. 

For  authenticating  the  claims  of  Christ,  the  references 
to  his  miracles  are  in  this  Gospel  singularly  frequent.* 

•  E,  g.  iii.  2 ;  v.  36 ;  vii.  31  j    ix.  16 ;  x.  21,  25,  37,  38  ;  xi.  45, 
47;  xiv.  10;  xv.  24,  &c. 
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This  species  of  evidence  is,  in  fact,  almost  constantly 
cited.  Of  all  the  Evangelists,  and  perhaps  of  aJl  the 
disciples,  St.  John  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  our 
Lord ;  and  beyond  every  other  person  was  competent  to 
be  the  historian  of  such  transactions.  Yet  of  the  miracles 
which  took  place  before  the  resurrection  he  narrates  but 
seven  ;*  a  smaller  number  than  occurs  in  the  first  three 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark. 

Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  apprehended,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  book  before  us  was  not  intended  as  s, 
complete  memoir  of  the  history  of  Christ.  A  second 
conclusion  not  less  obvious  is  that,  at  the  period  of  its 
composition,  authentic  records  sufficiently  copious  were 
already  in  existence.  Upon  this  admission  alone  can 
we  account  for  the  allusions  of  our  Evangelist  to  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist;  to  the  virgin 
mother ;  to  the  disciples  :f  and,  above  all,  thus  only 
could  there  be  any  force  in  the  argument  derived  from 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  In  all  these  cases  the  exist- 
ence of  satisfactory  narratives  on  their  several  subjects 
is  presupposed. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  persons  for  whose  use 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  primarily  intended  were  in 
possession  of  the  previously  composed  records,  and  that 
of  this  fact  the  Evangelist  was  aware.  To  any  others, 
many  parts  of  the  work  under  consideration  would  have 
been  unintelligible ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
a  mode  of  composition  could  have  been  adopted,  except 
with  distinct  reference  to  the  known  circumstances  of 
the  individuals  whose  special  instruction  was  thus  con- 
templated. 

•  John  ii.  1—11;  iv.  46—54;  ▼.  5—9;  vi.  2—13,  16—21; 
is.  1—7  ;  xi.  1 — 44.  Even  of  these  several  appear  to  be  recorded 
principally,  if  not  solely,  to  render  the  discourses  immediately  sub- 
sequent intelligible. 

t  John  iii.  22—24;  ii.  1 ;  xix.  25—27;  i.  40,  et  al.Jreq. 
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We  may  advance  a  step  further.  Even  from  the  fore- 
going heads  of  evidence,  thus  cursorily  suggested,  there 
is  nothing  unwarrantable  in  the  inference  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  was  intended  for  communities  professedly 
Christian.  This,  however,  it  is  presumed,  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  characteristic  circumstance  that  this  Evan- 
gelist is  eminently  the  narrator  of  our  Lord's  discourses. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  entire  composition  is  to  show 
what  Christ  said  of  himself,  and  to  illustrate  his  person 
and  claims  from  his  own  testimony.  But  this  would 
have  been  absurd,  had  not  the  parties  addressed  already, 
to  a  certain  degree,  admitted  his  divine  mission,  and  his 
exalted  prophetical  functions.  Even  in  ordinary  cases 
it  is  not  common  for  the  testimony  of  an  individual 
respecting  himself  to  be  received  with  implicit  reliance. 
The  hesitation,  of  course,  is  materially  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  claim  upon  submission  involved  in  any 
such  representations.  And  since,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  the  dignity  described,  and  the  deference  demanded, 
far  transcend  all  rights  merely  human,  and  are  altogether 
peculiar  and  without  parallel ;  in  order  to  their  credi- 
bility, it  was  necessary  that  He,  in  whose  teachings  they 
were  embodied,  should,  have  been  regarded  as  one  whose 
words  were  eminently  and  infallibly  the  words  of  truth. 
Otherwise,  the  doctrines  to  be  inculcated  would  have  been 
more  safely  intrusted  to  some  one  or  more  of  those 
numerous  arguments  of  which  the  subjects  were  readily 
susceptible.  It  will  follow,  that  those  for  whose  in- 
struction this  portion  of  toly  Scripture  was  originally 
intended  were  fully  persuaded  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship. 
Since  thus  alone  could  his  testimony  respecting  himself 
have  secured  the  requisite  credence,  they  must  have  re- 
cognised him  as  the  Christ,  the  Sent  of  God. 

In  several  examples,  St.  John  refers  to  Jewish  localities 
in  the  past  tense.  Thus,  of  Bethany  it  is  said,  that  it 
**  was  nigh  unto  Jerusalem."     In  like  manner  he  speaks 
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of  Gethsemane:  *' There  was  a  garden."*  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  subse- 
quently to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. -f- 

The  most  striking  doctrmal  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  are  likewise  observable  in  his  epistles.  On 
each  hand,  the  range  of  topics  is  much  more  limited 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  occasionally, 
the  phraseology  is  altogether  singular;  and,  above  all, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark  the  constant  and  studious 
effort  to  give  peculiar  impressiveness  to  the  person  and 
authority  of  our  Lord.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  that, 
in  some  respect,  the  design  common  to  the  whole  of 
these  productions  was  different  from  that  generally  en- 
tertained by  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Of  the  epistles  the  character  is  decidedly  controversial,  j; 
The  speculative  errors  contemplated,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  on  their  precise  nature,  obviously 
respected  the  person  of  Christ,  and  were  heresies  of  a 
capital  and  destructive  order.  The  Gospel  does  not 
supply  such  striking  evidences  of  a  polemical  design. 


*  John  xi.  18  ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  41. 

f  There  is  one  passage  from  which  Lardner  and  several  other 
learned  men  have  adduced  a  contrary  opinion.  I  allude  to  chap,  v., 
verse  2;  "  There  U  at  Jerusalem,  hy  the  sheep  [market],  a  pool, 
which  i$  called  Bethesda,  having  five  porches."  But  from  the  tes* 
timony  of  Eusebius  it  appears  that  the  pool  here  named  was  in 
existence  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was,  in  several 
respects,  of  a  character  so  peculiar  as  to  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion. {De  loc.  sac.  See  Relandi  Palastina,  lib.  iii.,  p.  856.)  This 
text,  in  fact,  confirms  rather  than  renders  doubtful  the  view  already 
suggested.  For  since  the  Evangelist  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
pool  which  is,  and  the  garden  and  the  suburb  which  were,  the  natural 
conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  in  neither  case  was  the  expression 
fortuitous ;  but  that  he  wrote  at  a  period  when  the  one  still  remained, 
while  the  others  had  been  swept  away  by  the  waste  of  war. 

XE.g,  1  John  ii.  18,  19,  22,  23 ;  iii.  6,  7 ;  iv.  1—5  ;  2  John  7, 
9—11. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Evangelist,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  the  giving  of  peculiar  prominence  to  the  truths 
most  directly  subversive  of  such  errors  as  in  the  epistles 
are  expressly  contradicted  and  condemned. 

From  several  points  of  mutual  coincidence,  the  epistles 
may  safely  be  presumed  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
era.  In  the  first  epistle  the  references  to  the  Gospel  are 
so  striking  as  to  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  supplementary  treatise.  And  though  the  amount 
of  evidence  which  we  can  command  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  this  theory,  yet  these  allusions  are  so 
frequent  and  palpable*  as  to  put  it  almost  beyond  doubt 
that,  in  the  order  of  production,  the  epistles  were  posterior 
to  the  Gospel ;  thus  completing  a  series  of  divine  trea- 
tises, throughout  which  the  grand  design  was  unvarying 
and  identical. 

The  Apocalypse,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  doctrinal 
and  moral  parts,  exposes  errors  and  suggests  cautions 
altogether  of  a  different  description.  Nor  are  its  promi- 
nent truths  of  the  class  on  which  emphasis  is  laid  in  the 
other  compositions  of  this  Apostle.  It  must  be  placed, 
therefore,  in  a  category  different  from  the  Gospel  and 
epistles.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  absence  of  all 
reference  to  preceding  compositions,  and  with  its  com- 
paratively unformed  style,  appears  to  warrant  the  preva- 
lent opinion,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  the  first  of  St.  John's 
writings.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  key  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  whole ;  for  the  precedence  being  granted  to 
this  last  named,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  others  could 
have  been  written  prior  to  the  Apostle's  exile  in  Patmos. 

*  These  are  skilfully  proposed  by  Hug,  {Introd,,  voLii.,  partii., 
chap,  i.,  sect.  Ixi.,  Ixii.,)  who,  among  several  other  passages,  cites  the 
following : —  1  John  xi.  7—1 1;  comp.  John  ziii.  34 ;  xv.  12.  1  John  ii. 
34 ;  lii.  22,  24 ;  v.  3 ;  comp.  John  ziv.  15,  21 ;  xv.  9,  10.  1  John  iii. 
8—12 ;  comp.  John  yiii.  44.  1  John  iv.  9,  10 ;  comp.  John  iii.  16. 
1  John  iii.  1 6  ;  comp.  John  xr.  13. 
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Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  internal  evidence  alone. 
The  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  are  the  foDowing :— 
In  point  of  chronology,  the  Apocalypse  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Apostle's  works.  To  this  succeeded,  first  the 
Gospel,  and  subsequently  the  epistles.  The  individuals 
for  whose  benefit  these  productions  were  primarily  in- 
tended, were  believers  in  Jesus.  The  specific  purpose 
was  their  more  ample  information,  and  their  more  perfect 
establishment  in  truths  respecting  the  person  of  Christ ; 
from  which  they  were  liable  to  be  perverted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  prevalent  and  fatal  heresies. 

It  may  now  be  worthy  of  inquiry,  how  fer  these  vievra 
are  corroborated  by  external  evidence.  Irenaeus,  the 
associate  of  St.  John's  disciple,  Polycarp,  supplies  the 
most  ancient  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  respectable 
testimony  that  we  can  command.  The  Revelation  is  by 
him  referred  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.* 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  Cxospel  was  published  at 
Ephesus ;  'f  and  from  the  circumstances  associated  in  his 
narrative  with  its  publication,  the  meaning  of  his  testi- 
mony is,  that  tliis  event  was  subsequent  to  the  Apostle's 
return  from    banishment.  ;t^      According  to  the   same 


•  Upbe  rtf  rkXei  rtig  Aofieriavov  dpxvQ. — Adv.  Har,,  lib.  v., 
c  XXX.,  p.  449. 

f  Iwdwfis — i^kdiOKt   rb   tvayykXiov,   Iv  'E^ffy     rrJQ   'AvioQ 
iiarpi^iav*  (Lib.  iii.,  c.  i.,  p.  199.) 

*  Against  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged  that  Irenaeus  repre- 
sents these  circumstances  as  foreseen  by  St  John,  "providens  has 
blasphemas  regulas."  (Lib.  iii.,  c  xviii.,  p.  241.)  His  Gospel,  therefore, 
it  has  been  concluded,  must  have  been  composed  some  time  before. 
But  the  word  "  providens,"  here  supposed  to  signify  foreseeing, 
describes  the  arranging  against  evils  in  existence,  as  well  as  against 
evils  anticipated.  That  this  is  the  intention  in  the  present  example 
may  be  conjectured  from  two  circumstances.  The  one  is,  that  in 
the  context,  when  referring  to  St.  Paul's  inspired  anticipations  of 
error  in  the  church,  he  uses  a  different  and  far  more  emphatic  mode 
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authority  St.  John  resided  at  Ephesus  till  the  age  of 
Trajan.*  Now  Domitian  died  a.d.  96,  and  Trajan 
assumed  the  purple  in  98.  If  then  we  assign  the  pub« 
lication  of  the  Gospel  to  the  intermediate  year,  97»  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong,  f  The  epistles  were  probably 
written  shortly  afterwards.  The  whole  of  the  writings 
of  this  Apostle,  therefore,  the  Apocalypse  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, belong  to  the  close  of  the  first  or  the  opening  of 
the  second  century. 

This  fact  is  worthy  of  remark  upon  two  accounts. 
The  one  is,  that  the  works  under  consideration  were 
the  last  results  of  that  plenary  inspiration  which,  at 
various  intervals  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  had 
visited  the  church.  It  was  now  to  be  withdrawn  for 
ever ;  and  the  last  words  which  it  dictated  may  well  be 
heard  with  peculiar  reverence,  and  studied  as  pregnant 
with  the  most  weighty  truth.  Let  it  then  be  seriously 
considered,  that  the  closing  communications  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  to  the  church  and  the  world  respect  espe- 
cially The  Son  of  God.  By  this  title,  in  the  writings 
of  St.  John,  our  Lord  is  generally  distinguished.  No 
one  besides,  of  the  sacred  penmen,  employs  it  with  such 
frequency  and  emphasis.     And  while,  in   other  New 


of  expression : — "  Provident  enim  et  ipse  per  Spiritum/'  &c.  "  He 
through  the  Spirit  foreseeing/'  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  he  else- 
where speaks  of  these  evils,  not  only  as  in  being  when  St.  John 
wrote,  but  as  having  been  prevalent  long  before : — "  Inseminatus 
erat — et  multo  prius/'  (Lib.  iii.  c.  ii.,  p.  218.) 

*  iv  "En^iJif, — lut&wov  tra^afuivavTOQ — 1*^X9^  '''^  Tpdiavw 
Xpovittv,  (Lib.  iii.,  c.  iii.,  p.  205,)  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  as  cited  by 
Cave,  (Hist,  Lit,  T.  i.,  p.  16,)  state  that  St  John  died  in  the  third 
year  of  Trajan. 

f  This  conclusion  on  the  era  of  the  Gospel,  it  may  be  stated,  was 
the  result  of  independent  investigation ;  the  writer  at  the  time  not 
knowing,  or  having  forgotten,  that  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Jones  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
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Testament  Scriptures,  its  occurrence  is  occasional,  it  is 
here  the  characteristic  appellation.  Such  a  circumstance 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of  mere  fortuity.  Some 
important  design  must  be  connected  with  a  selection  so 
remarkable ;  some  design  to  which  no  ordinary  desig- 
nation of  Jesus  would  have  been  equally  appropriate. 
In  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
this  alone  would  demonstrate  the  importance  of  our 
present  investigation.  The  reason  for  such  a  choice  in 
itself  is  an  inquiry  of  some  moment,  while  due  appre- 
hensions upon  the  subject  cannot  but  be  of  great  value 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  deeply  interesting  compositions  before  us. 

A  second  circumstance  worthy  of  our  attention  is, 
that  at  this  period  the  church  had  begun  to  exhibit  the 
symptoms  of  that  degeneracy  of  which  remote  ages  were 
to  behold  the  consummation.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
opinion,  and  one  which  has  been  current  in  all  subsequent 
times,  that  to  these  painful  indications  the  writings  of 
St.  John  had  a  peculiar  reference,  and  that  their  primary 
design  was  the  suppression  of  certain  prevalent  and 
eapital  heresies.  Apart  from  the  internal  evidence  upon 
which  we  have  already  touched,  we  have  to  this  effect 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  who  specifies  the  tenets  of 
Cerinthus,  and  the  Nicolaitans,  as  those  against  which 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  peculiarly  directed.* 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  evidence.  But  without  imdertaking  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  details,  the  very  circumstance  that  St.  John 
wrote  at  so  late  a  period,  when  the  &cts  of  the  evan- 
gelical history  must  have  been  extensively  known,  and 


*  "  Hanc  i&dem  annuncians  Joannes  Domini  discipulusi  volens 
per  Evangelii  annunciationem  auferre  eiuDi  qui  k  Cerintho  insemi- 
natuf  erat  horoinibui  errorem,  et  multd  priiis  ab  hit  qui  dicuntur 
Nieolaita,"  &c. — Adv,  Har.,  lib.  iii.  c.  xi.,  p.  218. 
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when  he  himself  had  arrived  at  an  age  more  than  com- 
monly unfitted  for  literary  labour,  indicates  the  existence 
of  some  urgent  motive  from  without.  That  an  eminent 
heretic  of  the  name  of  Cerinthus  resided  at  Ephesus 
contemporary  with  the  Apostle,  and  that  doctrines  de- 
structive of  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  holy  faith 
were  at  this  period  extensively  inculcated,  are  well 
authenticated  historical  facts.  It  seems  therefore  all  but 
certain  that  the  last  surviver  of  the  apostolic  band  would 
direct  his  efforts  to  their  suppression ;  and  since  at  this 
very  time  we  find  him  publishing  treatises  distinguished, 
among  other  peculiarities,  by  their  controversial  ten- 
dency, the  conclusion  most  credible,  which  therefore 
has  generally  obtained,  is  that  these  treatises  had  special 
reference  to  the  then  prevailing  errors. 

Against  this  opinion  several  objections  have  been 
taken.  Of  these,  some  respect  the  Gospel  alone ;  two 
of  which  are  urged  by  Lardner.*  The  one  is,  that  it 
was  **  below  an  Evangelist  to  write  against  heretics  in 
the  history  of  his  Lord  and  Master."  The  other,  that 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  assign  to  the  introduction  a  pur- 
pose peculiar  to  itself;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  book  con- 
tains nothing  which  can  justly  be  held  applicable  to  the 
errors  of  the  age.  These  objections  need  not  detain  us 
long.  In  reply  to  the  first,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
supposed  is,  that  the  Evangelist  placed  in  the  most 
impressive  position  those  truths  relating  to  the  person 
of  Christ  which  at  this  period  were  especially  brought 
into  question.  This  undoubtedly  would  be  the  most 
effective  mode  of  confuting  heretics ;  yet  no  one,  it  is 
presumed,  will  affirm  that  such  a  selection  and  arrange- 
ment was  unworthy  the  care  of  an  Evangelist  in  writing 
'*  the  history  of  his  Lord  and  Master.*' 

Of  the  second  objection,  both  positions  are  incorrect. 

*  Credibility,  p.  ii.,  c.  ix.,  sect.  x. 
L 
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In  reference  to  the  former,  it  is  readily  supposable  that 
in  an  introduction  a  writer  might  entertain  a  design 
different  from  that  of  the  body  of  his  treatise.  Nothing 
in  fact  is  more  common  than  that  a  preliminary  section 
should  be  devoted  to  the  confutation  of  such  errors  as 
would  interfere  with  the  due  appreciation  of  arguments 
subsequently  to  be  advanced.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel  is  not  allowed  to 
have  a  purpose  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  work.  And 
though  the  induction  necessary  to  the  proof  of  this  fact 
is  for  the  present  necessarily  deferred,  yet  we  maintain 
the  unity  of  design  throughout  Uie  entire  compositicm. 
To  deny  the  reference  of  the  Gospel  at  large  to  the 
heresies  of  the  age,  is  in  reality  to  assume  the  question 
at  issue. 

A  third  objection  applies  in  general  to  the  writings 
of  St.  John.  It  is  deemed  unworthy  the  providence  of 
God  to  supply  such  ample  correctives  of  mere  tem- 
porary errors.  The  works  in  question,  it  is  urged,  are 
too  valuable  as  illustrations  of  truth  to  be  restricted  in 
their  purpose  to  the  suppression  of  evanescent  and  local 
heresies.  But  this  reasoning  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  several  other  portions  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture. The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Hebrews, 
for  example,  however  important  in  the  developement  of 
truth  which  they  present,  were  originally  elicited  by  the 
prevalence  of  error,  confessedly  local  and  temporary. 
Nothing  in  fact  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  wisdom 
and  benignity  of  Providence  than  events  of  this  kind, 

"  From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good  ;" 

and  from  real  evil  in  one  Christian  community,  and  in  one 
age,  bringing  out  the  most  substantial  profit  throughout 
all  ages  to  the  universal  church.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  principles  of  error  are  in  every  period  essentially  the 
same,  and  their  exposure  therefore  can  never  cease  to  be 
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instructive ;  so,  on  the  other,  the  affirmation  and  illus* 
tratibn  of  ^ndamental  truth  must,  to  the  end  of  time, 
possess  an  interest  and  importance  wholly  independent 
of  those  local  and  temporary  circumstances  which  prox- 
imately called  for  its  defence. 

On  the  precise  errors  combated  by  St.  John,  various 
opinions  are  entertained.  Without  entering  at  large 
into  details,  which,  in  a  treatise  so  limited  as  the  present, 
would  be  altogether  unwarrantable,  the  most  probable 
conclusions  are  annexed.  The  union  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  has  always 
been  a  doctrine  peculiarly  offensive  to  men  of  worldly 
philosophy ;  and  to  speculations  designed  to  relieve  this 
subject  from  its  difficulties  may  be  traced  the  most 
serious  heresies  which  have  ever  afflicted  the  church. 
Such,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  were  the  errors  of  the 
age  of  St.  John ;  various  indeed  in  their  modifications, 
but  each  springing  from  one  and  the  same  fountain,  the 
pride  of  unsanctified  intellect ;  and  each  aiming  at  one 
and  the  same  end,  the  reducing  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  Christ's  person  within  the  range  of 
mere  human  comprehension. 

The  following  are  the  three  principal  forms  which,  at 
the  period  in  question,  we  have  reason  to  believe  these 
speculations  assumed.  The  first  was  the  characteristic 
error  of  the  Docetae,  who  denied  our  Lord's  proper 
humanity,  representing  him  as  a  human  being  in  ap- 
pearance only.  The  second  was  the  rejection  of  the 
hypostatical  union ;  Jesus  and  the  Christ  being  regarded 
as  distinct  subsistences.  The  third  was  the  denial 
directly  of  the  sovereign  divinity  of  Jesus.*  Yet  though 
thus  theoretically  distinct,  these  errors  were  much 
more  intimately  connected  in  fact  than  their  apparent 

*  In  note  (I),  the  reader  will  find  a  few  additional  illustrations  of 
this  subject. 
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diversity  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  Docetae  were 
generally  Gnostics ;  and  the  superior  nature  which  they 
attributed  to  our  Lord  fell  very  far  short  of  true  and 
proper  Divinity.  Such,  on  the  other  hand,  as  divided 
the  hypostases,  Jesus  and  the  Christ,  regarded  the  latter 
as  a  divine  emanation  of  a  comparatively  inferior  order. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  capital  error  of  these  times  was  the 
denial  of  Christ's  supreme  and  eternal  Godhead.  Con- 
nected with  this  were  undoubtedly  many  other  fidse 
doctrines,  by  which  various  sects  were  distinguished, 
which  demanded  prompt  correction ;  but  this  was  a  heresy 
so  gigantic  and  terrible  as  to  cast  all  others  into  shadow 
and  insignificancy. 

Such,,  it  is  probable,  was  the  state  of  things  which 
called  for  the  especial  interference  of  the  Apostle  John. 
The  general  design  of  his  writings  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel,  he  says, 
"  These  [signs]  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  be- 
lieving ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."*  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  epistle  he  expresses  himself 
in  a  similar  way :  ''  These  things  have  I  written  unto 
you  [that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  (rod], 
that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that 
ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God."f  Let 
us  then  inquire  into  the  probable  meaning  of  these 
statements. 

This,  of  course,  in  a  great  degree  must  depend  upon 


*  John  XX.  31. 

f  1  John  V.  13.  The  words  in  brackets  Griesbach  omits.  He  also 
gives  another  important  variation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. 
The  following  is  the  passage  as  found  in  his  text : — "  These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you ;  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal 
life,  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God."  Both  alterations, 
however,  are  doubtful. 
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the  signification  which  we  attach  to  the  title  "  Son  of 
God."  It  obyiously  has  no  reference  to  the  immaculate 
conception,  since  on  this  doctrine  our  Apostle  is  entirely 
silent.  Nor  does  it  describe  the  Christ;  our  Lord's 
Messiahship,  as  we  have  shown,  having  been  already 
recognised  by  those  for  whom  St.  John  primarily  wrote.* 

There  remains  one  opinion  more,  namely,  that  in  the 
title,  "  Son  of  God,"  the  Apostle  embodied  the  idea  of 
proper  Deity.  That  this  is  the  correct  exposition  ap- 
pears from  the  circumstance  that  this  alone  could  meet 
the  grand  error  for  the  suppression  of  which  these 
treatises  were  designed.  That  at  the  time  there  were 
some  who  rejected  our  Lord's  supreme  Divinity  is  a 
well-ascertained  and  undeniable  historical  fact;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  no  heresy  could  be 
equally  pernicious.  If  then  St.  John  wrote  for  the  cor- 
rection of  false  doctrine  of  any  description,  it  is  incre- 
dible that  this  would  be  passed  over,  or  have  a  secondary 
position;  nor  is  it  less  inconceivable  that  in  stating 
the  scope  of  his  compositions  he  would  omit  to  notice 
that  design  in  comparison  with,  which  every  other  was 
unimportant.  But  unless  the  title  **  Son  of  God  "  ex- 
presses the  sovereign  Divinity  of  Christ,  no  such  refer- 
ence exists. 

It  is  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  great  antiquity,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  other  Evangelists  had  confined  them-' 


*  Even  when  the  Apostle  affirms  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  we 
are  not  to  understand  hibi  as  distrusting  the  faith  of  his  readers  on 
the  simple  fitct  of  our  Lord's  Christship.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  object  of  Old  Testament  prediction,  and  the  anointed  of 
God;  that  no  other  Messsiah  ever  had  appeared,  or  ever  would 
appear,  were  not  matters  in  question.  Upon  these,  even  heretics 
were  fully  agreed.  The  subject  of  dispute  was,  whether  the  Christ 
was  not  a  being  of  a  higher  nature,  temporarily  dwelling  in  the  man 
Jesus,  whether  these  two  names  did  not,  in  fact,  describe  two  subsist- 
ences distinct  in  themselves,  although  for  a  time  united. 
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selves  to  such  relations  as  more  especially  coocemed  the 
humanity  and  personal  history  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  was  intended  to  treat  particularly  of  his  Deity; 
and  accordingly,  by  the  ancients,  it  was  styled,  "  The 
Spiritual  GotpeL'** 

This  opinion  is  fuHy  borne  out  by  internal  evidence. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  title  in  question  is  used  by  St.  John  in  the  highest 
possible  sense.  It  is  from  his  Gospel,  more  than  from 
any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament,  that  we  learn  the 
Jewish  acceptation  of  the  term.  Here  we  have  die  record 
of  those  controversies  between  our  Lord  and  the  Jews, 
in  which  his  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod  were  adjudged 
to  be  blasphemous,  and  so  worthy  of  capital  punishment. 
These  narratives  are  so  interwoven  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  reasonings  of  Christ,  as  to 
allow  of  no  doubt  that,  temporarfly  at  least,  they  adopted 
the  exposition  of  their  countrymen*  So  £ur,  tJien,  the 
subject  requires  no  further  investigation.  But  if  in  so 
large  a  number  of  instances  the  sense  of  the  expression 
is  thus  clearly  ascertained,  it  follows  that,  unless  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  the  same  idea  is  contemplated  in  all 
cases  where  the  like  phraseology  occurs.  But  there  is 
no  such  prohibition,  either  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
veyed. The  title  in  question  throughout  is  thus  deter- 
mined to  its  Jewish  acceptation. 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  passing  remark,  that,  by  the 
advocates  of  our  Lord's  Deity,  the  writings  of  St  John 
have  in  all  ages  been  resorted  to  as  a  treasury  of  irre- 
fragable argument.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
no  portions  of  holy  Scripture  which  have  so  perplexed 
Sodnian  critics,  or  upon  which  they  have  found  it  need- 
ful to  expend  so  great  an  amount  of  ill-directed  and 
perverse  ingenuity.     And  still,  after  ages  of  evasive  and 

•  Clem.  Alexand.  ap.  Euseb.,  H,  E,,  lib.  ▼!.,  c.  xiv. 
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conjectural  criticism,  the  proem  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
upon  their  hypothesis,  remains  in  its  invincible  sim- 
plicity, imezplained  and  inexplicable. 

The  distinguishing  doctrine  of  this  Apostie*8  writings 
is  the  Deity  of  Jesus.  The  characteristic  tide  is,  "  Son 
of  God."  Let  these  facts  be  fairly  combined,  and  no 
doubt  will  remain  on  the  sense  of  the  passages  before 
us.  According  to  his  own  statement,  therefore,  it  was 
the  Apostie's  design  to  rescue  from  those  who  denied, 
or  who  would  pervert  it,  the  fundamental  truth  of  our 
Lord's  divine  nature,  and  to  prove  that  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  and  the  divine  subsistence  described  by  the 
term  '*  Son,"  were  one  and  the  same  person : — at  once, 
the  son  of  Mary ;  the  anointed  of  God ;  and  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity. 

The  conclusion  has  been  anticipated  from  other  pre- 
mises. It  is,  that  as  the  tide  **  Son  of  God,"  in  the 
Apostie's  statement  of  his  design,  conveys  the  idea  of 
supreme  Divinity,  it  will  require  the  same  exposition 
in  its  current  use  throughout  his  writings.  It  is  con- 
stantiy  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  appellation,  and  in 
every  example  as  an  indirect  affirmation  of  Christ's 
Deity.  In  this  sense  it  was  undoubtedly  understood 
by  the  first  readers  of  these  books ;  and  in  this  sense 
it  was,  through  every  succeeding  period,  intended  to  be 
explained. 

In  speaking  of  God  and  Christ,  St.  John  frequentiy 
employs  the  terms  "  Father  "  and  "  Son,"  each  without 
qualification.  With  the  other  Evangelists  this  phraseo- 
logy is  very  unusual.  In  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
which  they  relate,  the  designation,  **  Son  of  man,"  fre- 
quentiy occurs ;  a  titie  not  so  common  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John.  And  if  it  was  his  design,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  New  Testament  historians  in  general,  to 
state  what  concerned  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  to  this  every 
peculiarity  in  his  choice  of  terms  may  naturally  be 
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referred.  The  frequent  use  of  tHe  unqualified  titles 
"  Father  "  and  "  Son  "  is,  therefore,  to  be  explained  as 
distinctive  of  the  proper  and  divine  relation  between  the 
first  and  second  subsistences  of  the  Trinity.  In  the 
sense  of  true  and  eternal  Deity,  the  first  person  in  the 
Godhead  is  ''The  Father,**  and  the  second  person 
"  The  Son.'*  If  the  writer  intended  to  prove  that,  in 
the  highest  sense,  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  the  title  "  Son  **  thus  applied  pre- 
cisely the  same  signification.  The  meaning  of  the  cor- 
relative "Father**  is,  of  course,  equally  accurate  and 
determined. 

In  this  peculiarity  there  is  an  emphasis  worthy  of 
remark.  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  effect  in 
ordinary  cases  of  a  similar  mode  of  expression.  When, 
for  instance,  we  speak  of  the  King,  the  Prince,  the 
Elector,  we  refer  to  individuals  well  known  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  imder  these  titles.  Such  a  desig- 
nation as  the  King  of  England  naturally  suggests  the 
associated  idea  of  the  Kings  of  other  countries.  If  we 
speak  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  we  are  led  to  recur  to 
his  predecessors,  particularly  those  of  the  same  name. 
But  if  we  employ  only  the  term  "  the  King,**  the  idea 
of  royalty,  peculiar  and  isolated,  is  instantly  conveyed 
to  the  mind. 

These  illustrations,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed 
too  familiar  for  the  dignity  of  our  subject,  and  will  per- 
haps aid  us  in  showing  what  impression  the  phraseology 
under  consideration  may  naturally  be  supposed  as  de- 
signed to  produce.  When  St.  John  relates  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord,  or  when  he  himself  reasons  on  subjects  of  a 
similar  kind,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  terms 
"  Father  "  and  "  Son  **  suggests  to  us  paternity  and  filia- 
tion at  once  recognised  and  exalted :  paternity  and 
filiation  which  none  can  share  but  those  whom  these 
titles  describe.     Beyond  this  mode  of  expression,  no 
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other  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  both  the 
auditors  of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  and  the  original 
readers  of  St.  John's  writings,  had  the  most  accurate 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  which  these  appellations 
were  designed  to  convey;  and  that  this  eminent  and 
absolutely  unapproachable  sense  alone  can  do  justice  to 
the  illustrious  argument  of  these  deeply  interesting  pro- 
ductions. 
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NOTE  (I),  p-  219. 

0)1  /i«  Hereaies  of  the  Age  of  SL  Johau 

The  heresies  of  the  apostolic  period  arey  hy  egdftsriwticai 
writers,  classed  under  two  general  heads.  The  fbnner  inr 
eludes  the  ▼azioos  sects  (iX  Gno^icksy  whose  oe^iii  s  re&xxed 
to  Simon  Magus;  the  latter  comprises  diase  pecsoooff  called 
£bionite9,  and  nich  odien  as  were  dunactecEaed  hy  a  dennd 
of  Christ's  Divinity*  This  arrangement,  howero^  is  ta  ie 
applauded  rather  fbr  its  conTenioice  than  for  its  accuracy. 

That  by  some  iA  ^  form^  class  our  Lord's  proper 
humanity  was  denied,  may  be  gathered  from  the  testmumy  of 
IrenseoSy  respecting  &e  doctrines  of  tfaev  origmator.  Ths 
eminentiy  bad  man,  representmg  hfmseif  as  the  Lord  JescD^ 
stated  dunt  he  had  appeared  aa  a  man  widiaat  bmg  rea&y 
such ;  and  that,  aceocdmg  to  common  opiiiion,  he  had  beoi 
cmcxfied  in  Jadaea,  dio«^  his  sofiring  had  been  m  phmitawitt 
and  seeming  only;  "in  hnmniThns  homtf  apparerei  ^pse,  cam 
noaesKthono;  etpasnsmaBtemin JndasapiitateniyCai&BaB 
esset  pjiSBPfl.*'  (lib.  i,  c.  xx^  p.  95.) 

Is  Ae  writings  of  St.  John,  many  passngi'  i  affirm,  wi& 
peeofiar  emphasis,  the  fuX  of  oar  Lard's  propo^  and  sob- 
stsntial  incamatiGn ;  and  diese  are  scaeeptible  of  no  ei^aei- 
atloii  so  piaxisil^  as  that  by  wbuih  ^y  sie  appKed  to  &e 
error  in  ^piestioii.  The  reader,  sraoi^  maoy  odicrs,  wiQ  find 
the  Allowing  e^eesally  in  point :  Jolm  i.  14,  38y  39 ;  dt.  6^  7, 
31;  xL35;  ziz.M,35,'  xz.  27;  1  I^ist  L  1 ;  ir.  2;  3 ;  t.6; 
2  l^ist  7.  If  &e  advocates  of  dsis  heresy  woe  a  sect  of 
CvnostidDi,  of  which  Httle  or  no  doobt  can  be  eBtotainc^  dicy 
dU  not  regard  die  sapefiornatnre  in  our  Lord  as  asnfasiBteBee 
in  die  eternal  Godhead;  for  in  die  Gnoatieal  dieogany  botb 
Ckmt  and  hogm  were  Mbhm  of  an  inferior  nnk.  {Inm.  aAt. 
Aer^fib,L,c^xxzm^p.l07.)  The  name  Doectaer  employed  in 
die  text,  it  dioold  be  added,  ioc*  sot  belcx^  to  &e  ^portofiBal 
age^  bat  was  first  s^ipfied  to  die  ^Bowers  of  Jafias  CaasiaB,  a 
TaKentiBian  beresiarch,  wbo^  towards  &e  dose  of  die 
centory,  maintained  the  phawtasmic  dieosy. 
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That  the  works  of  St.  John  were  directed  against  those 
who  attributed  a  separate  personal  existence  to  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  &Cy  Irenseus  expressly  states.  The  Apostle  wrote, 
he  says,  as  a  provision  against  the  blasphemous  dogmas  of 
those  who,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  would  divide  the 
Lord:  ^'providens  has  blasphemas  regulas,  quae  dividunt  Do- 
minum,  quantum  ex  ipsis  attiuet,  ex  altera  et  altera  substantia 
dicentes  eum  factum."  (Lib.  iii.,  c.  xviii.,  p.  24L)  Hence  we 
perceive  with  what  propriety  St  John  affirms  that  "  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  and  elsewhere  carefully  con- 
centres in  his  one  person  the  several  titles  by  which  our  Re- 
deemer is  distinguished. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  first  Epistle,  which,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Socrates,  (H.E.,  lib.  vii.,  cxxxii.,)  presented,  in 
the  oldest  copies,  a  remarkable  variation  from  the  received 
text,  and  bore  directly  upon  our  subject :  **  Every  spirit  which 
dissoheth  Jesm  (S  Xvct  rbv  *lii<rovv)  is  not  of  God."  (Chap.  iv. 
3.)  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  various  readings  from  Fathers  and 
versions  in  the  note  of  Griesbach.  These  it  will  be  perceived 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  substantially  identical 
with  the  above;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  very  ancient 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  great  weight.  In  addition  to  which,  as  Hug  judi- 
ciously remarks,  {Int.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  203,)  the  reading  preserved  by 
the  historian  is  the  more  obscure  and  difficult  Invention  or 
corruption  is,  of  course,  the  less  probable ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  present  reading  has  against  it  the  suspicion  of 
conformity  to  the  preceding  clause.  There  is  therefore  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  our  Apostle  here  had  direct  reference 
to  those— ^o/ven/^^  Jesum,  as  Tertulllan  expresses  it, — who 
denied  the  proper  hypostatical  union. 

To  some  this  error  may  possibly  appear  so  absurd  as  to 
render  questionable  the  fact  of  its  ever  having  existed.  Yet 
this  was  the  deviation  from  the  truth  to  which  Jewish  theology 
was  most  likely  to  lead.  If  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God 
were  separate,  personal  subsistences,  which  at  the  advent  of  our 
Lord  was  the  popular  opinion,  nothing,  to  a  temporizing  Judaical 
professor  of  Christianity,  was  more  easy  or  more  natural  than 
the  accommodation  presented  by  the  theory  in  question.  The 
Christ  was  admitted  to  be  a  divine  emanation,  and  the  son  of 
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Mary  was  allowed  to  be  Jesus  Cbrist ;  that  is,  dke  man  Jesus, 
for  a  time«  was  inhabited  by  the  celestial  spirit,  Christ  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  no  acknowledgment  of  soTereign 
Deity,  or  even  of  permanent  superiority,  to  what  was  merely 
human;  and  thus  the  Jewish  prejudice  was  met.  On  the 
other,  our  Lord  was  confessed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  thus  the 
Christian  profession  was  salred.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Cerinthus,  with  whom  this  error  is  said  to  have  originated^ 
was  in  all  respects  likely  to  be  the  inventor  of  such  a  system 
of  accommodation ;  being  a  Jewish  zealot,  wbo  to  his  national 
ezclusiveness  united  some  considerable  skill  in  the  philosophy 
of  his  times. 

The  speculations  of  some  generally  orthodox  modem  theo- 
logians are  not  wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  Cerinthian  error. 
For  examine,  it  has  been  denied  that  at  his  nativity  the 
divine  was  united  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  The  son 
of  Mary,  "  the  holy  thing  bom  of  her,"  it  is  maintained,  was  a 
man  only,  the  reas<m  being  that  "  the  divine  nature  could  moi 
be  bom.' '  The  credit  of  a  system  more  thoroughly  digested 
must,  however,  be  accorded  to  the  heretic.  He  specified  the 
time  of  union  between  the  celestial  spirit  and  the  man  Jesus.* 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  modem  speculation  affi>rds 
us  no  light. 

That  in  the  age  of  St.  John  there  were  any  who  held  the 
notions  of  the  modem  Socinian  remains  to  be  proved.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  .£omc  theory,  by  whatever  name  dis- 
tinguished, were  rejecters  of  our  Lord's  severe^  Divinity. 
Other  absurdities,  by  many,  were  undoubtedly  subjraned  to 
their  preposterous  dreams  of  divine  emanations ;  but  tibe  grand 
and  fatal  heresy  of  their  system  was  the  denial  of  Christ  as 
the  ONLY  and  onlt-beootten  Son  of  God. 


*  The  statement  of  Irenaeus  is  too  important  and  appropriate  to 
be  omitted.  Cerinthus,  he  says,  denied  that  Jesus  was  born  of 
a  virgin,  for  that  seemed  to  him  impossible.  He  represented  him 
as  excelling  other  men  in  justice,  prudence,  and  wisdom ;  yet  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  manner.  After 
the  baptism,  the  Christ  descended  into  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
and  afterwards  departed  from  him,  leaving  him  to  suffer,  and  to  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  &c.    (Lib.  i.,  c  xxvi.,  p.  102.) 
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SECTION  II. 

tHB    EVANGELICAL    IDEA   OF    THE    tOGfOS. 

£ach  of  the  principal  works  of  StJohn  commences 
with  a  compendious  statement  of  its  contents.  This  is 
particularly  observable  in  his  Gospel,  the  whole  of 
which  is  but  a  developement  of  the  truths  expressed  or 
referred  to  in  its  introduction*  Now,  as  at  its  close  we 
find  the  exposition  of  its  design,  we  naturally  compare 
the  latter  representation  with  that  of  the  proemium. 
And  here  we  are  struck  with  the  fact,  that  though  the 
avowed  object  of  the  work  was  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  this  title,  except  in  the  last 
verse,  does  not  occur  throughout  the  introduction.  On 
the  contrary,  the  term  by  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  especially  arrested,  is  one  of  different  import. 
That  term  is  The  Logos.  Bearing  in  mind,  however, 
the  greatness  of  the  entire  design,  and  the  improbability 
that  at  the  very  outset  the  Evangelist  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  an  object  so  important,  the  na- 
tural conclusion  is,  that  the  titles,  "  Logos  *'  and  "  Son  of 
Gk)d,"  are  identical  in  their  application.  This  conclusion 
is  inferrible,  with  yet  greater  force;  from  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  introduction  to  state  the  principal  truths 
which  the  succeeding  chapters  are  to  illustrate  and 
to  confirm.  They  mainly  respect  the  Son ;  it  princi- 
pally describes  the  Logos.  By  orthodox  interpreters 
the  latter  title  is  admitted  to  describe  the  Deity  of  our 
Lord.  The  foregoing  reasoning  has  advocated  the  hke 
application  of  the  former;  and  the  comparison  now 
suggested  will  serve  for  the  mutual  corroboration  of 
these  several  views. 
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Whatever  meaning  we  affix  to  the  tenn  "  Logos,"  it 
obviously  must  have  had,  in  the  minds  of  those  for  whom 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  primarily  designed,  a  definite  and 
well-understood  signification.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
he  ofiers  no  exposition  of  its  import.  He  employs  it  at 
once,  and  without  the  slightest  indication  that  he  feared 
it  would  be  misinterpreted: — "In  the  beginning  was 
the  Logos."  This  is  the  more  observable  as  in  itself 
the  term  is  one  of  varied  signification ;  and  as  its  iqn 
plication  here  is  confessedly  remote  from  its  primary 
sense.  Had  it  not  been  understood  as  a  personal 
appellation,  serious  misconstruction  would  have  been 
unavoidable.  Its  unqualified  employment  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, therefore,  proves  that  his  readers  were  perfectly 
prepared  to  appreciate  its  purpose. 

Had  the  term  in  question  been  wanting  in  appropri- 
ateness, we  may  be  assured  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
not  have  permitted  its  use  in  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
But  no  title  can  be  appropriate  unless,  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  current  associations,  it  is  free  from  every  thing 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  error.  If,  in  its  primary  im- 
port, a  term  conveys  an  idea  not  contemplated  by  the 
writer,  or  if  it  is  closely  connected  with  popular  mistake, 
a  judicious  person  mil  in  general  decline  its  employ- 
ment. Or  should  it  for  special  purposes  be  occasionally 
used,  it  wUl  be  accompanied  by  such  explanations  or 
restrictions  as  will  preclude  the  liability  to  any  consider- 
able misconception.  When,  therefore,  an  inspired 
Apostle  employs  a  title  in  the  manner  of  St.  John  in  this 
case,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  neither  ob- 
jectionable in  itself,  nor-  so  combined  with  erroneous 
associations  as  to  render  it  at  all  ambiguous  or  delusive. 

We  have  already  brought  before  the  reader  a  num- 
ber of  passages  from  the  Targums,  and  from  the  writings 
of  Philo  Judaeus,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  on  the 

^ent  Jewish  import  of  the  title  under  consideration. 
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He  cannot  Mi  to  have  remarked  that,  according  to 
Philo,  Logos  and  Son  are  of  identical  application  ;  and 
that  in  the  contemporary  Jewish  relics  there  are  inci- 
dental allusions  to  the  same  effect.  By  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  readers  the  writings  of  St.  John  would  be 
thus  understood ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  special 
purpose  of  their  pubHcation  was  the  suppression  of  ex- 
isting errors  on  the  person  of  Christ,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Jewish  application  of  the  titles  before  us 
was  that  which  the  Evangelist  intended  to  sanction. 
Had  the  fact  been  otherwise,  it  is  altogether  inconceiv- 
able that,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  then  Jewish  theology,  . 
he  would  not  anxiously  have  guarded  against  a  mistake 
which  otherwise  must  have  been  inevitable.  If,  there- 
fore, "  Logos"  is  a  title  of  Deity,  "  Son  of  God  "  is  so  with 
equal  exclusiveness.  If  our  Lord,  with  respect  to  his 
divine  nature,  was,  in  the  Jewish  phrase.  The  Eternal 
Wordy  (A6yoc  ai^coc,)  it  will  foUoW  that  he  was  also, 
as  designated  by  the  most  venerable  Christian  antiquity, 
The  Eternal  Son.  ('Yioc  aUiog)* 

Into  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  various  theories  to 
which  the  title  Logos  has  given  rise,  it  will  be  impossible 
here  to  enter.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
exposition  can  be  admitted  with  which  the  original 
readers  were  not  familiar;  and  it  is  therefore  in  the 
current  notions  of  the  times  that  we  must  seek  the 
sense  of  this  or  any  other  peculiar  appellation.  And  yet 
some  of  the  most  ingenious,  and  in  themselves   most 


*  Among  the  Jews,  so  far  as  Philo  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  opinions,  the  notion  of  eternity  was  not  thought 
irreconcilable  with  that  of  generation ;  for  in  the  very  same  passage 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  asserted  of  the  Logos.  *'  The 
Eternal  Word  of  the  everlasting  God, — the  Father  who  begat 
him  hath  made  the  indissoluble  bond  of  the  universe.''  Aoyog 
6  dUiog  Oiov  cdiaviovj — 6  yewi^ffag  Ilar^p,  k.  r.  X.  (De  Plant. 
Noa,  T.  i.,  pp.  330,  331 ;  sup,  p.  69.) 
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plausible,  theories  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  our  know-* 
ledge  extends,  were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  age  of  St. 
John.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  advocate  the  notion, 
that  the  title  in  question  was  derived  either  from  the 
Platonist  or  the  Rabbin.  The  Evangelist  found  it  in  the 
theological  diction  of  his  age ;  and,  though  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  proof,  yet  we  may  venture 
to  add,  that  it  came  originally  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  one  of  common  occurrence, 
but  miserably  perverted  by  the  ^onists.  From  this 
abuse  it  was  to  be  rescued,  and  sanctified  for  ever  to  the 
use  of  evangelical  theology.  Yet  it  were  absurd  to 
suppose  any  new  or  recondite  sense  affixed  to  it ;  since 
that  would  not  only  defeat  the  original  purpose  of  its 
employment,  but  at  every  period  would  serve  to  perplex 
and  mislead  its  readers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  limine,  that  '*  Logos,"  like 
"  Son,"  is  a  term  of  analogy,  and  as  83rnonymous  with 
"  the  Word  of  God  "  in  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse  ;*  and 
"  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  according  to  the  Targunusts,  is 
equally  intended  to  describe  a  relation.  In  its  parallel 
usage  among  men,  it  maybe  supposed  to  indicate  a  relation 
which,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  is  analogical  to 
that  which  subsists  between  the  first  and  second  persons 
of  the  Trinity. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  human 
relation  here  suggested  is  that  of  the  mind  in  act  to  the 
mind  in  h3rpostasis ;  the  frtculty  otreason  to  the  intellectual 
man ;  of  which  the  former  is  suitably  conveyed  in  the  word 
Logos. f     This  appears  to  be  the  idea  contemplated  in 


•  Rev.  ziz.  13. 

t  Thus  Kard  \6yov  ^yv,  (Jristot,  Ethic,,  lib.  iz.,  c  yiii.,)  to  live 
agreeably  to  reason,  \6yov  ixet,  (Demos,,}  is  correspondent  with 
reason.  So  Plato,  in  Parmenide,  uses  Xdyoc  uid  didvoia,  in  one 
and  the  same  sense.    See  Scapula  m  voc* 
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the  writings  of  Philo.  To  the  passages  already  cited  may 
be  added  the  following:* — There  are,  he  says,  "two 
LoGOi ;  the  one,  the  archetype  above  us ;  the  other,  the 
copy  which  exists  within  us.  That  above  us  Moses  calls 
the  Image  of  God ;  that  within  us  is  the  impression  of 
the  Image.  God  made  man,  it  is  said,  not  the  image, 
but  according  to  the  image ;  (icar  clic($va,  LXX.  Gen.  i. 
26,  27  ;)  so  that  the  mind  (vovg)  in  each  of  us,  which  is 
properly  and  truly  the  man,  is  the  third  [more  accurately 
the  second]  type  from  the  Creator :  while  the  model, 
which  is  in  the  midst,  is  his  true  (&,w€iK6vi(Tfia)  copied 
image." 

In  continuation  of  the  same  reasoning  he  says, "  There 
are  two  natures  indivisible ;  the  rational,  which  is  within 
us,  (jJTe  iv  ^fjuv  Tov  Xoyltrfiovi)  and  that  of  the  Divine 
Word,  which  is  above  us.  Yet  while  they  themselves 
are  indivisible,  they  nevertheless  divide  multitudes  of 
other  things.  All  things  in  nature  the  Divine  Word 
divideth  and  distributeth,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
minute  divisions  effected  by  our  understandings."  He 
concludes  the  passage  by  remarking,  that  this  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  divine  image ;  and  that  therefore  it  needs 
not  occasion  any  surprise  that  both  the  superior  intellect 
above  us,  and  our  own  minds,  though  themselves  one 
and  indivisible,  should  yet  dissect  and  analyse  all  other 
things. 

Discourse  or  speech, — a  meaning  of  the  term  "  Logos," 
more  readily  appreciable  by  the  English  reader, — is  the 
expression  of  the  intellect  in  action,  and  is  therefore  but 
the  carrying  out  of  the  same  idea.  Hence  the  divine 
Word  is  one  of  the  phrases  of  Philo  to  express  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  especially  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
And  this,  perhaps,  suggests  to  us  the  original  conception 
of  the  Memra  of  the  Targumists.     Observing  that,  in 

*  Quia  Rer.  Div.  Haer.,  T.  L,  p.  505. 
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the  Old  Testament,  the  communications  of  God  to  men 
were  usually  termed  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  and  coupling 
with  this  the  fact,  that  the  phrase  was  occasionally  a 
personal  appellation  of  the  divine  agent  employed  in 
these  communications,  they  were  most  probably  thus  in- 
duced for  the  name  "Jehovah  "  *  to  substitute  the  title, 
"  The  Memra  of  the  Lord,"  in  such  passages  as  referred  to 
the  providential  government  of  the  world,  and  especially 
of  Israel. 

The  divine  Logos,  then,  wiU  sustain  to  the  Father  a 
relation  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  mind  in 
action  and  in  expression  to  mind  considered  in  its  hypoS" 
tasis.  This  view,  though  in  a  popular  mode  of  speech 
perfectly  warrantable,  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  terms 
suited  to  the  present  stage  of  mental  science ;  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  ideal  philosophy  of  Locke  will 
readily  appreciate  the  distinction  here  suggested. 

An  analogy  in  every  respect  so  mysterious,  it  was  of 
course  necessary  to  guard  by  the  most  distinct  antagonist 
statements.  This  St.  John  has  done  with  happy  sim- 
plicity and  clearness.  The  personality  of  the  Logos, 
though  in  that  age  no  matter  of  question,  he  has  care- 
fully maintained.  That  he  was  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  that  he  became  incarnate,  and  in  this  mixed 
condition  was  gazed  upon,  and  subject  to  the  touch  of 
man,  are  indubitable  evidences  of  that  doctrine.  He 
has  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  Logos ;  '*  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word;" — his  self-existence^  calling  him. 


*  A  superstitious  reverence  among  the  Jews  for  the  incommuni- 
cable name  is  undoubtedly  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Philo,  {De  Vitd  MosU,  lib.  iii.,)  though  in  his  age  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  run  to  the  excess  characteristic  of  subsequent  periods.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  name  he  calls  the  Tetragrammaton  ; 
a  term  by  some  eminent  critics  erroneously  supposed  of  Christian 
origin. 
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"  The  living  Logos,"  *  and  "  The  Eternal  Life :  "—his  co- 
existence with  the  Father ;  "  the  Word  was  with  God  :" — 
his  essential  and  personal  Deity ;  "  the  Word  was  God  :'* 
— ^his  eternal  distinction  &om  the  Father ;  "the  same  was 
IN  the  beginning  with  God  :" — his  imiyersal  creative 
energy ;  "  aU  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made :" — his  inherent 
vitalizing  and  enlightening  power ;  '*  in  him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men :" — his  real  incarnation;  **  the 
Logos  became  flesh  :" — and  the  perfect  benignity  and 
rectitude  of  his  revelations ;  "  we  beheld  his  glory, — ^full 
of  GRACE  and  truth."-}-  And  with  these  guards  against 
the  errors  to  which  the  canning  out  of  this  analogy  might 
possibly  lead,  the  Evangelist  felt  that  the  tide  in  question 
could  safely  be  committed  to  the  expositions  which  the 
current  opinioM  of  that  period  would  readily  supply. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  had  this  been  the  only 
title  of  our  Lord's  pre-existent  state,  had  we  received  no 
other  description  than  that  which  it  conveys  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  first  and  second  subsistences  in  the 
Gh>dhead,  our  ideas,  at  best  but  feeble  and  indistinct, 
had  fallen  &r  short  of  what  it  is  now  possible  to  realize. 
HappUy.  therefore,  we  have  another  term  of  similar  ap- 
plication ;  one  less  subtle,  and  less  liable  to  conflicting 
speculations.  That  term  is  Son;  and  it  is  by  com- 
bining the  ideas  conveyed  in  each  of  these  phrases,  and 
balancing  the  one  against  the  other,  that  we  ascertain 
the  complete  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  this  lofty  and 
momentous  subject.  Each,  of  itself,  like  every  other 
term  of  human  relation,  is  defective,  and  liable  to  mis- 
construction ;  but  each  serves  as  a  corrector  and  an  ex- 
positor to  the  other. 


*  6  \6yoc  rifg  Kf^rfg,  ^  the  Word  of  life,"  an  emphatic  Hebraism. 
(1  John  i.  1,2.) 
t  John  i.  1—4,  14. 
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On  both  hands  we  have  the  leading  ideas  of  relation 
and  emanation.  But  Logos  is  not  expressive  of  the 
hypostatical  distinction  in  the  Deity.  This,  however, 
if  obviously  involved  in  the  title  "  Son."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  is  obscure  in  its  intimation  of  absolute 
and  indivisible  unity.  This  again  is  remedied  by  the 
term  **  Logos."  Among  men,  son  indicates  a  nature, 
partly  sentient.  Logos  expresses  a  relation  purely 
intellectual.  The  defect  of  the  latter,  as  descriptive  of 
endearment,  is  met  by  the  peculiar  appositeness  of  the 
former  to  this  purpose.  The  one  suggests  perfect  con- 
substantiality,  an  idea  in  which  the  other  is  not  equally 
complete.  Logos  was  especiaUy  suited  to  the  thoughtful 
and  well-informed  of  the  apostolic  period.  Son  is 
appreciable  in  all  ages,  and  by  persons  of  every  rank  of 
intelligence.  While  the  former,  therefore,  is  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence,  the  latter  is  constantly  em- 
ployed throughout  the  New  Testament.  The  one  is 
almost,  if  not  exclusively,  peculiar  to  the  works  of  St. 
John ;  while  the  other,  with  the  exception  only  of  Jude 
and  James,  is  used  by  every  one  of  the  apostolic  writers. 

This  last  circumstance  suggests  a  passing  inquiry  of 
some  weight.  Supposing  Logos  to  be  the  only  title  of 
our  Lord's  pre-existent  state,  which  is  presumed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  those  who  refuse  this  application  to  the 
word  "  Son,"  how  does  it  happen  that,  the  writings  of 
St.  John  alone  excepted,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  supply  a  single  ascertained  and  unequivocal 
example  of  its  use  ?  *  How  can  it  be  explained  that 
throughout  the  Pauline  epistles,  for  examjde, — compo- 
sitions remarkable  for  their  variety, — this,  the  only  evan- 
gelical appellation  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 


*  In  Heb.  iv.  12,  and  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  my  own  impression  is  in  favour 
of  the  personal  application  of  the  term ;  yet  this  sense  is  far  from 
being  certain. 
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does  not  once  occur?  Almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
century  passes  away ;  the  sacred  canon  is  nearly  com- 
pleted; yet  the  Godhead  of  Christ, — a  topic  of  un- 
speakable importance,  and  of  perpetual  reference, — re- 
mains without  a  distinctive  designation.  Oversight, 
inadvertence,  or  accident,  in  an  inspired  volume  are,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question ;  and  that  an  omission  so 
remarkable  should  have  been  of  set  purpose  seems 
absolutely  incredible. 

Once  more :  whatever  exposition  we  give  to  the  term 
''  Logos,"  in  its  application  to  our  Lord's  Divinity,  it  is 
liable  to  the  exception  advanced  with  so  much  confidence 
against  the  like  reference  of  the  titie  "  Son  of  God." 
Derivation  is  as  essential  to  the  one  as  to  the  other ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  argument  is  concerned, 
it  is  of  littie  consequence  whether  we  call  it  generation, 
or  describe  it  in  some  other  way.  He  therefore  who, 
on  this  ground,  denies  the  doctrine  of  eternal  filiation, 
is  bound  in  consistency  to  repudiate  the  titie  "  Logos"  as 
inapplicable  to  the  Deity  of  Christ.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  violence  to  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  only  alternative  is  the  renunciation  of  a  piece  of 
reasoning  so  fallacious  and  delusive. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    EPITHET    "  ONLY-BEGOTTEN." 

In  the  age  of  St.  John,  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  gene- 
ration was  extensively  received.  It  was  common  at 
once  to  the  theology  of  the  Jew,  and  the  orientalized 
philosophy  of  the  Greek;  and  so  strongly  had  it  laid  hold 
upon  the  faith  of  men  as  eventually  to  be  extended  to 
all  intelligent  existences.  It  was  this  tenet,  in  an  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted  form,  which  systematized  the 
most  pernicious  heresies  in  the  primitive  church ;  nu- 
merous ^ons  or  emanations  being  fancied  or  feigned  pos- 
sessing a  divine  geniture  and  a  certain  sort  of  consub- 
stantiality.  This  figment,  in  all  probability,  had  begun 
to  develope  itself  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John ;  and, 
in  the  following  century,  as  taught  by  Valentinus  and 
others  of  less  note,  assumed  a  prominent  position  among 
dogmas  of  the  age. 

Let  it,  then,  be  supposed  that  this  opinion  is  abso- 
lutely and  altogether  without  foundation;  that  divine 
generation  is  entirely  and  with  every  possible  exposition, 
a  mere  dream ;  that  in  the  Deity  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  an  emanative  production, — which  is,  I  appre- 
hend, the  judgment  of  such  as  deny  the  eternal  filiation 
of  Christ; — and  let  us  then  inquire,  what,  under  the 
circumstances  just  recited,  would  be  the  part  of  a  judi- 
cious and  faithful  theological  writer?  Many  things, 
perfectly  allowable  in  others,  in  him  would  certainly  be 
liable  to  misconstruction.  Expressions  of  doctrine,  and 
modes  of  general  phraseology,  which  in  ordinary  cases 
might  pass  without  concern,  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  most  vigilant  scrutiny.  In  particular,  all  titles  of 
equivocal  character,  such  as  might  possibly  convey  the 
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popular  idea  of  divine  generation,  it  would  be  necessary 
cautiously  to  avoid ;  or  if  allowed,  occasionally  and  with 
special  design  so  to  restrict  and  qualify  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  writer's  sense. 

Nor,  in  the  case  of  St.  John,  would  the  duty  ter- 
minate here.  The  express  purpose  of  his  works  was  to 
set  men  right  upon  the  person  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
to  suppress  whatever  was  erroneous,  and  to  give  the 
finishing  strokes  to  the  portraiture  of  his  Master's  glory 
and  greatness.  It  was  the  last  act  of  the  last  of  the  Apos- 
tles, under  the  influence  of  the  last  exhibition  of  plenary 
inspiration.  Every  consideration  conspires  to  assure  us, 
that  had  the  doctrine  in  question  been  false,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  without  encouragement,  but  would 
have  been  rejected  in  terms  the  most  express  and 
positive. 

How  then  stands  the  fact?  In  every  respect  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  Of  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, John  alone  seems  studiously  to  have  set  himself 
to  give  confirmation  and  sanction  to  the  notion  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  assign  to  it  its  precise  place  in  the  system  of 
evangelical  theology.  In  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  title  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  is  "  Son  of  God."  Beyond 
the  other  Evangelists,  he  delights  in  its  employment ; 
and  though  in  their  narratives  it  might  have  passed 
without  awakening  our  surprise,  yet  by  him,  in  the  case 
supposed,  nothing  could  be  more  indiscreet,  nothing 
more  certain  to  mislead  his  readers  than  such  a  selec- 
tion. It  occurs,  too,  without  counterpoise  or  restric- 
tion. In  a  narrative  which  altogether  referred  to  our 
Lord's  humiliation,  which  only  recorded  the  incidents 
illustrative  of  his  humanity,  it  might  possibly  have  oc- 
curred, without  demanding  a  direct  reference  to  divine 
generation,  the  lowliness  of  the  narrative  proving  an 
antidote  to  the  illusive  dignity  of  the  title.  But  St. 
John's  Gospel  treats  studiously  of  Christ's  most  exalted 
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and  eternal  majesty ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  that  the 
appellation,  "  Son  of  God,"  is  continually  found. 

In  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  the  term  under  consi- 
deration is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  the  miraculous 
production  of  the  Messiah's  manhood;  and  by  some 
theologians  that  incident  is  thought  adequate  to  repress 
and  counteract  every  more  lofty  idea  which  otherwise 
might  possibly  be  entertained.  But  to  this  fact  St. 
John  makes  no  allusion,  and  from  his  narrative  only,  no 
one  would  suspect  any  peculiarity  in  our  Lord's  human 
production.  So  that  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  standing  in 
connexion  with  the  highest  glories  of  the  Mediator's 
person  and  work,  and  without  check  or  counterpoise,  was 
thus  presented  to  minds  almost  universally  imbued  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  generative  production. 

But  "  Son  of  God "  was  a  phrase  employed  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  It  was  venerable  by  prescription; 
its  sense  was  ascertained :  might  it  not  then  be  tolerated 
even  in  this  connexion  ?  Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment. Our  Evangelist  has  titles  of  his  own.  Of  these, 
one  has  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  section,  "  the 
Logos."  But  this  has  the  same  association :  the  Logos 
of  the  Jew  was  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Logos  of 
the  Platonist  and  the  Gnostic  was  equally  the  subject  of 
generation  ;  while  in  itself  the  term  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  emanative  production.  Here 
also,  far  from  there  being  anything  to  qualify  its  sense 
or  restrict  its  dignity,  it  is  exalted  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible conception  : — **  The  Logos  was  God." 

But  our  Apostle  is  not  contented  with  selecting  from 
the  appellations  sanctioned  by  other  sacred  writers  the 
title  which,  beyond  all  others,  directly  conveys  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  generation;  nor  even  with  borrowing 
from  the  theology  of  the  age  a  term  essentially  connected 
with  the  same  idea.  He  introduces  a  new  designation 
of  the  Messiah,  one  wholly  his  own ;  being  found  neither 
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in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  nor  in  the  theosophy  of  the 
times ;  and  one  which  embodies  the  notion  in  question 
with  a  fuhiess  and  an  emphasis  altogether  without 
parallel.  He  calls  our  Lord,  Monogenes^  ''The  Only 
Begotten.'*  Be  it  still  borne  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  vindicate  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  that 
this  is  the  scope  of  the  entire  argument.  And  with  a 
purpose  so  great  and  momentous,  and  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  utmost  limit-  of  human  thought, 
the  Apostle  leaves  the  track  of  his  predecessors,  and 
introduces  into  the  evangelical  nomenclature  a  term 
altogether  novel,  styling  him,  ''The  Only  Begotten 
OP  the  Father." 

Nor  is  the  use  of  this  epithet  a  bare  recognition  of  the 
popular  doctrine  of  divine  generation.  That  doctrine  was, 
in  one  respect,  seriously  erroneous ;  since  it  assigned  to  the 
Logos  a  generated  nature  in  common  with  other  beings. 
As  far  at  least  as  intelligences  were  concerned,  it  ap- 
proached in  fact  to  semi-Pantheism.  Hence  by  Philo 
the  Word  is  called  the  first  Begotten^  {irpw6yovoQ  A<$yoc.) 
But  the  Evangelist  declines  the  employment  of  this 
phrase,  which  indirectly  would  have  sanctioned  the  ab- 
surdities of  Gnosticism,  and  subsequently  the  more  com- 
plete emanative  system  of  Valentinus.  In  its  stead,  he 
uses  the  epithet,  only  Begotten  (/lovoyei^c)**  While 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  a 
divine  generative  production  is  admitted,  there  is  due 
caution,  on  ih^  other,  to  confine  it  to  the  Logos.  In  a 
^sense  which  none  can  approach,  and  which  none  can  in 
any  degrree  participate,  he  is  divinely  begotten,  sole  and 
supreme  in  his  generation;  being  the  true  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  of  (Ik)  the  Father,  with  (vpoc) 
the  Father, /rom  {vapa)  the  Father. 

In  harmony  with  these  views,  every  passage  in  which 

*  See  Drusius  in  John  i.  14. 
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the  epithet  occurs  is  characterized  by  remarkable  em- 
phasis. It  is  not  employed  in  ordinary  cases,  or  for  the 
enunciation  of  ordinary  truth.  It  is  not  applied  to  our 
Lord  in  cursory  narrative,  or  even  in  the  usual  statements 
of  important  and  fundamental  doctrine.  It  is  reserved 
for  rare  occasions.  When  an  impression  is  to  be  singu- 
larly deep  and  affecting ;  when  some  special  and  peculiar 
purpose  is  contemplated;  then,  as  the  last  resource  of 
human  language,  and  then  only,  is  this  most  lofty  and 
mysterious  of  epithets  introduced.  In  the  few  instances 
of  its  occurrence,  it  comes  with  a  solemnity  and  grandeur 
altogether  inappropriate  to  any  consideration  but  that 
of  the  most  exalted  nature. 

When  the  Evangelist  would  affirm  the  perfect  and 
eternal  intimacy  and  union  between  the  glorious  Persons 
of  the  Godhead,  and  the  unspeakable  and  infinite  en- 
dearment of  our  Lord  to  the  Father ;  when  he  "would 
convey  the  loftiest  possible  idea  of  the  majesty  of  evan* 
gelical  truth ;  when  he  would  impress  the  minds  of  his 
readers  with  a  deep  sense  at  once  of  the  inscrutableness 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  certainty  and  perfection  of 
the  manifestations  of  God  in  Christ,  he  declares, — "  No 
man," — (phhlcf)  nemo,  no  being  of  created  mould, — "hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who 
exists  (6  wv)  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
[him]."  When  again  he  would  exalt  to  the  utmost  the 
glory  of  the  Word  in  flesh,  he  styles  it,  "  tlie  glory  as 
of  the  Only  Begotten  from  the  Father."  When  he 
would  illustrate  the  benevolence  of  God  with  the  highest 
splendour,  he  says,  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of 
God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
him."  With  a  similar  purpose  is  the  epithet  used  by 
Christ  himself;  *'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
hi»^l2KLY  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."    And, 
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finally,  when  our  Lord  would  represent  unbeMef  as  the 
last  extreme  of  human  guilt,  and  as  anticipating  the 
judgment  of  a  future  world,  he  finds  no  stronger  argu- 
ment than  that  conveyed  in  this  appellation  ;  '*  He  that 
belie veth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son 
OF  God."* 

In  controversies  on  the  person  of  Christ,  there  are 
few  terms  upon  a  right  apprehension  of  which  so  much 
depends  as  the  present.  The  question  of  eternal 
filiation  especially,  as  &r  at  least  as  the  affirmative  of  the 
argument  is  concerned,  it  reduces  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  since  the  only  point  on  which  we  have  to  deter- 
mine is,  whether  it  describes  the  pre-existent  state  of 
our  Lord,  or  refers  to  his  noiraculous  conception.  If, 
as  God,  Christ  was  the  Only  Begotten,  all  controversy 
en  the  subject  is  at  an  end ;  the  doctrine  of  divine 
generation  is  evidently  taught  in  Scripture;  and  the 
sense  of  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  as  currently  applied  to 
our  Redeemer,  is,  by  an  independent  and  peculiarly 
palpable  process  of  reasoning,  precisely  and  definitely 
ascertained.  And  though  the  converse  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  yet  we  may  safely  join  issue  upon  the 
legitimate  exposition  of  the  epithet  before  us.  At  the 
first  glance,  indeed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  obvious  than  the  true  state  of  the  case ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  credible,  were  this  inquiry  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  Scripture  testimony,  tiiat  there 
eould  be  more  than  one  opinion  on  the  subject. 

As  the  fact  at  present  stands,  however,  a  few  additional 
remarks  seem  to  be  necessary.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  will  submit  to  more  minute  examination  but  one  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  epithet  occurs : — "  The  Word 
was  made  fiesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his 

*  John  i.  18, 14 ;  1  Epist  It.  9 ;  John  iii.  16, 18. 
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glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  F^th^r,) 
full  of  grace  and  truth."* 

By  some  critics  the  former  part  of  this  passage  has 
been  rendered,  "The  Logos  became  flesh,  and  taber' 
nacled  among  us."  The  word  (earKi9vw(rev)  dtpeU  sig- 
nifies to  dwell  as  in  a  tent;  and  an  allusion  has  been 
here  supposed  to  the  visible  Shechinah,  or  divine  majesty 
in  the  wilderness  tabernacle.  Carrying  out  this  figure, 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  was  the  tabernacle  in  which  the 
Logos  resided.  And  as  from  out  the  literal  taber- 
nacle the  divine  majesty  was  manifested  to  Israel,  so 
did  the  glory  of  the  Logos,  from  the  veil  of  his  human 
nature,  shine  forth  before  his  chosen  disciples.  Was  thiSi 
then,  the  glory  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  Lqgos^  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  of  the  Shechinah,  of  the  shrine  or  <^  the  Deity? 
This  is  the  question  which  we  have  to  decide ;  and  its 
solution  is  so  obvious  as  almost  to  be  beyond  the  range 
of  argument.  Yet  though  the  truth  is  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  it  will  adinit  of  9ome  illustration*  If  it 
cannot  be  rendered  more  certain,  it  may  possibly  b$ 
made  more  impressive.  We  therefore  add  the  following 
suggestions. 

In  his  second  chapter,  the  Evangelist,  having  narrated 
the  miracle  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  annexes  this,  com- 
ment. "  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jei^us  in  Cana 
of  Galileei  and  manifestepi {oiih  his  glory;  and  his  dis- 
ciples believed  on  him."f  The  doctrine  of  thia^  passage 
is,  that  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  his  glory  was  peculiarly 
and  eminently  manifested.  Here,  of  course,  are  Included 
his  transfiguration,  his  resurrectipn  and  subsequent  ap- 
pearances, his  ascension  in^o  heaven,  with  all  those  spleur 
did  and  superhuman  ezhibittons  of  po^er,  apd  vnadom, 


*  John  i.  14.    For  the  purely  coDtrovertial  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  supplementary  note  ^ J), 
t  John  ii.  11. 
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and  benevolence,  by  which  his  history  was  distinguished. 
We  do  not  suppose  a  reference  to  his  ministry,  because 
from  it  he  himself  appeals  to  his  miracles ;  which  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  more  illustrious  and  convinc- 
ing manifestations  of  his  majesty,  than  even  the  divine 
truths  which  he  so  impressively  inculcated.  Hie  latter 
indeed  were  more  fully  developed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles ;  but  the  former  stand  altogether  unrivalled  and 
alone.  What,  then,  was  the  nature  and  style  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  ? 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  fbeding  of  the  multitudes. 
This,  in  each  case,  was  eJQected  by  a  miraculous  increase 
of  the  provision,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fragments  subsequently  collected  considerably  ex* 
ceeded  the  original  amount.  These,  then,  were  acts  of 
creation;  and  in  them  was  manifested  the  energy  of 
supreme  Godhead.  Omnipotence  was  as  frilly  required 
in  these  cases  as  in  the  construction  of  a  universe.  The 
style  of  our  Lord's  miracles  illustrates  the  same  truth. 
Unclean  demons,  the  perturbed  elements,  inveterate 
diseases,  and  even  the  dead  themselves,  were  commanded 
in  a  tone  of  personal  and  divine  authority.  ''Peace,  be 
still! — I  will;  be  thou  clean  ;-r=-Thy  sins  are  forgiven ; — 
Rise  and  walk ; "  and  the  like,  wqre  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion assumed  by  this  resistless  energy.  These  are  the 
manifestations  of  the  glory  of  the  Only  Begotten ;  the 
proofs  of  true  and  supreme  divinity.* 

The  former  part  of  the  passage  before  us,  it  will 
be  remarked,  is  complete  in  itself.  "  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory."  And  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  had  not  some 
heightening  of  the  sense  been  intended,  that  at  this 
point  the  Evangelist  would  have  complicated  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  by  the  intervention  of  a  paren- 

*  See  note  (K). 
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thesis.  Some  such  purpose,  some  sort  of  rtimar,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose.  But  it  is  not  easj  to  imagfnft 
anytliing  which  could  enhance  the  original  prqpositioiu 
The  glorj  affirmed  is  that  oi  the  divine  Logos,  of  whom 
just  before  it  had  been  stated  that  he  is  Cvod,  and  that 
hy  him  the  nniverse  was  created.  With  such  a  senti- 
ment it  mi^t  hare  been  anticipated  that  the  sacred 
historian  would  be  satisfied  to  conchide  his  statement, 
nothing  apparently  being  adequate  to  hei^ten  a  zepre* 
sentation  so  lofty  and  impressive. 

Yet  eren  tiiis  is  not  enough.  Something  remains  finr 
the  illustration  of  this  divine  splendour.  In  the  epithet 
before  us,  the  Evangelist  seeks  a  still  deeper  emphasis 
£ot  his  subject.  He  seems  to  have  fixed  in  his  own 
mind,  or  to  suppose  in  the  minds  of  others,  a  certain 
standard  as  to  what,  dbstractedlj  considered,  ought  to 
be  the  majesty  of  one  bearing  such  an  appellation, — r 
contemplating  the  inscrutable  intimacy  with  the  Father, 
and  the  inefly>le  endearment  which  it  suggests.  £v«i 
to  this  exalted  measure  did  the  manifestations  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  attain,  ''the  glory  certainly  o^  or 
worthy  of,*  the  Only  Begotten ;"  such  as  his  infinite 


•  Certainly  cf.  So  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  for  which  he  dtes  a  Dumber 
of  authorities.  (Arjfp.  Test.,  voi  iii.,  p.  70.)  To  these  I  add,  from 
Bloomfield's  Becent.  Syrufpt,  the  remark  of  Glass : — **  The  «#c  beiinre 
ftovoytvovs  is  not  of  similitude  or  comparison,  but  (like  the  Hebrew 
Caph)  indicates  the  certainty  and  truth  of  a  thing."  Of  this  oon- 
Itruction  Raphelius  give  two  or  three  good  examples  from  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon. — Worthy  qf,  or  suitable  to.  So,  substantially, 
Castalio,  Clarias,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  others.  Wolf  cites  sereral 
authorities  for  each  rendering,  but  prefers  the  former.  There  is  no 
such  repugnance  between  the  two,  as  to  render  the  rejection  of 
either  necessary.  Yet  as  to  the  precise  sense,  if  I  may  hazard  an 
opinion,  my  own  mind  inclines  to  the  latter,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  weight  of  critical  authority  is  clearly  on  the 
other  side. 
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dignity  might  claim,  such  as  the  infinite  affection  of  the 
Father  would  bestow,  and  such  as  none  besides  in  hea* 
ven  or  earth  could  possess. 

Nor  is  it  even  sufficient  that  the  glory  of  the  incar-* 
nate  Word  should  be  described  as  that  of  the  Only 
Begotten.  The  Evangelist  elevates  the  thoughts  of  his 
readers  to  the  august  temple  from  which  he  came  forth 
on  his  illustrious  errand  of  mercy, — ^*  from  the  presence 
of  the  Father."*  As  the  High  Priest  came  from  the 
innermost  sanctuary  fragrant  with  incense,  and  filled 
with  blessings  for  a  pardoned  people ;  or,  more  in  pointy 
as  Moses  descended  from  the  mount  of  God  with  ra<* 
diance  on  his  face  too  bright  to  be  gazed  upon: — yet 
even  more  illustrious,  spiritually,  were  the  manifestations 
of  the  Word  in  flesh.  His  was  the  glory  of  the  Only 
Begotten,  coming  fresh  from  the  splendour  of  uncreated 
light.  Every  idea  but  that  of  pure  sovereign  Deity  in 
this  part  of  the  sublime  argument  is  trifling  and  pro* 
fane.  We  see  "  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel."  f 
^— ■— — ^w^i^— — ^^  I  II  — ^— —— ^— — — ^— — — — ^— ^— ~ 

*  irapA  Harpbg,  So  Psalm  cxxi.  2 :— "  My  help  is  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,"  irapd  Kvpiov,  Thiis  Homer  uses  the  preposition : 
"  Iris  came  from  the  presence  of  Jupiter/'  irapd  Aioc*  (/A,  6.  787.) 
Ilapa  signifies  from  t?ie  presence  of,  from  beside,  or  as  Damm, 
in  his  Homeric  Lexicon,  expresses  it,  from  close  by.  It  usually 
governs  a  genitive  of  an  animated  subject,  while  Av6  is  connected 
with  nouns  expressing  something  inanimate,  or  mere  locality.  A 
good  example  of  this  distinction  occurs  Mark  viii.  1 1 : — "  Seeking 
from  him  (Trap*  aifTov)  a  sign  from  heaven.''  {drrb  rov  ohpavov.) 

f  Neque  Personam  Secundam  tantum  vocat  FiUumf  sed,  ne  cre- 
deremus  ipsum  Filium  esse  et  non  esse  genitum,  vocat  ilium  genitum ; 
ne  vero  crederemus,  quando  genitus  dicitur,  ilium  non  alio  modo  geni- 
tum esse  ac  angelos  et  homines,  vocat  UNIoenitum:  significando, 
nullum  ita  esse  genitum,  ac  ipse  genitus  est.  Sed  neque  in  eo  sihi 
satisfacit  Spiritus.  Vocat  eum  fiovoytvii  vapA  Ilarpdc,  Unigenitum 
A  Patre.  Beza  habet,  Unigenitum  egressum  a  Patre.  Nihil  certius, 
quam  eo  efflcacissimd  et  potentissimd  adstrui,  Filium  esse  a  Patre 
singulari  prorsus  modo,  quo  prseter  ipsum  a  Patre  nullus  est" — 
ViTRiNGA,  De  Generat.  Fit,,  p.  17. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  we 
have  no  warrant  for  the  application  of  this  epithet, 
except  to  our  Lord's  divine  nature.  As  God,  he  is  the 
Only  Begotten;  a  truth  of  common  and  express  recog- 
nition in  the  primitiYe  church.*  Be  it  noted  also,  that 
though  the  employment  of  this  phrase  greatly  increases 
the  emphasis  of  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  yet  itsr 
influence  is  not  restricted  to  them.  "  The  Son, — ^The 
Son  of  God, — The  only  begotten  Son  of  God,"  though 
varying  in  the  degree  of  their  impressiveness,  and 
though  embodying  the  idea  in  different  stages  of  com- 
plication and  peHectness,  describe  one  and  the  same 
relation,  and  present  our  Redeemer  under  one  and  the 
same  aspect.  In  the  epithet  before  us  is  indicated  tiie 
precise  nature  of  that  relation.  The  Son  is  the  Mono-' 
genes,  tibe  only  generated  ;  and  hence  his  relation  to 
the  Father  is  a  Genesis,  a  generation,  univocal  and 
exclusive.^  Whenever,  therefore,  our  Lord  is  called 
**  The  Son,"  it  is  in  reference  to  this  relation.  Where 
the  epithet  is  omitted,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
generated,  just  as  truly  as  where  it  is  retained.  The 
difference  is  rhetorical,  not  dogmatical ;  in  impression, 
not  in  fact. 


•  Fide  infra,  Chap.  VII.,  sect  U.,  iiL,  iv.,  N<m.  13, 37,  59, 64,  &c. 

t  The  term  generation  is  only  putting  the  abstract  for  the  concrete, 
and  is  no  further  yariation  eyen  from  the  letter  of  Scripture  than  it 
is  to  ascribe  omnipolenee  to  God  on  account  of  his  being  styled  **  The 
AUnighty."  (Omnipotens.) 
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NOTE  (J),  p.  244. 

"Only  Begotten  "  applicable  to  the  Divine  Nature  qf  ChriMt  alone. 

There  is  a  third  view  which,  though  not  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  notice  in  the  text,  must  not  he  wholly 
passed  over.  Upon  the  primary  and  literal  meaning  of  the  epi- 
thet before  us  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  As,  however,  an 
(ndy  begotten  Son  is  inferentially  one  peculiary  beloved,  it  has 
been  contended  by  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  the  Soclnian  commen- 
tators, that /Aovoyet^^  here  is  merely  a  synonyme  of  Ayairtirdc. 
But,  were  this  admitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  real  dif- 
ference it  could  make  in  the  argument.  For,  suppose  our 
Lord  to  be  the  subject  of  that  high  and  singular  complacency 
of  the  Father  which  is  analogous  to  the  love  of  a  human 
parent  for  an  only  son ;  and,  on  that  supposition,  the  moral 
proof  of  a  participation  of  nature  seems  not  less  conclusive 
than  with  tiie  primary  rendering  of  the  word  would  be  the 
h3rperphysical  evidence. 

Such  a  criticism  may  indeed  exalt  and  certify  the  sense  of 
the  appellation  "beloved  Son,"  elsewhere  applied  to  Christ, 
but  it  does  not  sensibly  detract  from  the  weight  of  the  epithet 
under  consideration. 

Yet  in  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  abandon  the  literal  ren- 
dering. Not  one  example  has  been  produced  in  proof  of  the 
identity  of  signification  for  which  these  critics  contend,  and 
with  their  acknowledged  learning  and  acuteness  it  may  fidrly 
be  presumed  that  no  such  example  can  be  produced.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  by  the  LXX.  the  words  are  indifierently 
used.  But  this  is  not  correct;  for,  in  one  case,  if  not  in 
more,  where  itovoytv^c  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ftovocy  the  term 
dyainiric  would  be  perfectly  absurd.  (Psalm  xxv.  16.)  While 
in  every  instance  in  which  it  is  employed  throughout  the 
Apocrypha  the  literal  meaning  is  incontestable.  (Tob.  iii.  15 ; 
vi.  10;  viii.  17;  Wisd.  vii.  22.  See  also  the  versi<m  of  Aquila, 
in  Psalm  Ixviii.  6,  where  the  substitution  of  ayainirdc  is  ab- 
solutely inadmissible.)  Were  it  indeed  conceded  that  TfT)  the 
Hebrew  word  alleged  to  be  thus  indifferently  rendered,  meant 
both  only  begoUen  and  beloved,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
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that  the  sense  of  the  two  was  identicaL  The  passage  from 
Plutarch,  upon  which  some  reliance  seems  to  he  placed  by 
Grotius  and  Wetstein,  an^  which  is  more  surprising,  eren  bj 
Bloomfield  in  his  Recent.  SynopL,  casts  no  light  whatever  upon 

the  sense  of  ftovoyev^C* 

Once  more,  it  is  asserted  that  as  Isaac  is  called  the  only 
begotten  son  of  Abraham,  (Heb.  xi.  17,)  and  as  Abraham  bad 
other  sons,  on/y  begotten  can  only  mean  beloved.  But  Isaac 
was  literally  and  truly  the  only  begotten  of  the  Patriarcb  by 
his  wife,  his  other  children  being  expressly  termed,  "  sons  of 
the  concubines;"  (Gen.  xxv.  6;)  and  the  epiihet  in  question  is 
as  applicable  to  the  sole  o£&pring  of  a  mother  as  of  a  fatber. 
Hence  the  interpreters,  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  who,  as  £ar 
as  my  obseryation  extends,  never  employ  it  in  the  sense  of 
dyanrirbsf  apply  it  without  hesitation  to  Isaac. 

That  St.  John  uses  the  word  iiovoyevrjg,  where  the  other 
Evangelists  would  employ  dyairtiT^Qy  is  an  assumption  of  the 
£ditors  of  the  Improved  FersUmf  which,  like  many  other  of  their 
positions,  is  wholly  untenable.  Had  the  other  Evangelists  nar- 
rated the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus,  they 
could  not  correctly  have  declined  the  former  word;  or  had 
St.  John  recorded  the  annunciations  at  the  baptism  and  the 
transfiguration,  which  are  the  only  cases  in  which  the  latter 
epithet  is  applied  to  Christ,  he,  as  a  faithful  historian,  must 
have  employed  it  also.  Whether  the  Socinian  critics  suppose 
that  the  EvangeUsts,  like  Xenophon  and  Josephus,  invented 
speeches  for  the  subjects  of  their  narratives,  I  do  not  take 
upon  me  to  conjecture.  But  upon  no  other  ground  can  it  be 
satisfactorily  maintained  that  the  terms  before  us  are,  in  New 
Testament  history,  to  be  regarded  as  interchangeable.  As 
St.  John,  however,  repeatedly  applies  the  epithet  beloved  to 
believers,  there  is  no  reason,  had  it  accorded  with  his  design 
and  with  the  fact,  that  he  should  not  have  described  our  Lord 
in  a  similar  way.  And,  lastly,  that  the  title  only  begotten 
shocked  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  taste,  can  scarcely  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight  in  the  controversy. 

We  return  at  length,  therefore,  to  the  original  position ;  that 
1the  question  to  be  decided  in  the  present  discussion  simply  is^ 
whether,  in  the  epithet  "only  begotten,"  St.  John  indicated 
the  miraculous  production  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  or  the 
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relation  which  from  eternity  he  sustained  to  the  Father.  The 
alternative,  in  this  instance,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  term,  is 
unusually  precise  and  definite.  The  appellations  of  Christ  in 
general  apply  to  his  complex  nature.  This,  on  the  contrary, 
with  respect  at  least  to  the  former  exposition,  has  no  such 
license.  If  it  describe  his  humanity  at  all,  to  that  it  must  he 
restricted.  Let  the  impartial  reader,  then,  take  the  passages 
where  it  occurs,  and  from  their  obvious  scope  alone  let  him 
decide  whether  they  could  have  been  intended  to  refer  solely 
to  the  miraculous  conception. 

In  some,  such  an  allusion  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  In 
the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  for  example,  one  of  the 
doctrines  was,  that ''  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son  "  to  redeem  it  Another,  that  unbelief  was 
a  sin  of  the  utmost  heinousness,  because  its  object  was  "  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God."  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
exposition  in  both  cases  demanded  by  the  aigument,  is  it  not 
plainly  impossible  that  in  his  instruction  of  one  who  was  a 
comparative  stranger  to  his  person,  and  certainly  an  entire 
stranger  to  this  circumstance  in  his  history,  our  Lord  could 
have  referred  to  the  miraculous  production  of  his  human  nature  ? 

The  same  reasoning  which  proves  the  inadequacy  of  the 
miraculous  conception  to  account  in  general  for  the  title 
"  Son  of  God,"  is  of  yet  greater  force  in  the  present  case. 
(See  above,  Chap.  II.,  sect  iv.,  p.  127.)  But  without  recapitu'- 
lating  arguments  already  employed,  ive  may  rest  the  proof  of 
the  incorrectness  of  such  an  exposition  on  internal  evidence 
alone.  In  two  of  the  passages  where  the  epithet  is  employed, 
our  Lord's  pre-existent  state  is  plainly  referred  to;  the  Only 
Begotten  being  represented  as  sent  and  given.  In  another 
example,  he  is  said  to  be  the  Only  Begotten  from  the  presence 
of  the  Father;  while  in  a  fourth  instance,  the  Only  Begotten 
is  exhibited  as  existing  (cuv)  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father;  a  mode 
of  expression  accurately  descriptive  of  a  divine  subsistence. 

2'he  glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  is  spoken  of  as  altogether 
peculiar  and  transcendent.  But  the  humanity  of  Christ,  how- 
ever produced,  was  a  form  of  the  deepest  humiliation,  "  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  and  the  great  impediment  to  the 
manifestations  of  his  glory.  Even  in  his  mediatorial  character, 
his  loftiest  elevation  is  to  the  throne  of  Grod.    But  this  falls  far 
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'"short  of  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fath£r,  a  distinction  which 
the  exposition  in  question  attributes  to  him  in  respect  of  his 
pure  humanity.  The  love  of  God  is  said  to  have  been  peco* 
liarly  manifested  in  tiie  gift  of  the  Only  Begotten.  But  it  is 
no  evidence  of  the  divine  benevolence  that  the  redeeming  weak 
was  undertaken  by  one  whose  human  nature  was  miraculousLy 
produced*  Nor  is  this  incident,  as  the  singular  geniture  of  tbe 
Son  is  represented,  any  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  imbelief. 

In  short,  there  is  not  one  of  these  emphatic  passages  which 
is  not  weakened  or  rendered  absurd  by  confining  the  chano* 
teristic  epithet  to  the  miraculous  conception.  Nor  would  the 
conclusion  be  much  improved,  were  we  to  allow  what,  in  fad; 
is  altogether  inadmissible,  that  the  subject  of  reference  is  the 
complex  person  of  our  Lord.  For  in  his  mixed  nature  he  was 
not  sent  and  given,  nor  from  the  presence  of  the  Fathert  nor 
existing  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  So  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  such  an  exposition  enfeebles  the  texts  to  which  it  is 
applied.  With  one  exception,  it  renders  them  all  unfaithful  to 
fact  Rhetorical  license  is  out  of  the  question,  since  the 
expression  throughout  is  uniform ;  and  a  glazing  catechresis  in 
every  case  is  a  conception  absolutely  preposterous^ 

Here  then  we  take  our  stand.  Either  the  epithet  before  us 
describes  our  Lord's  divine  relation  to  the  Father,  or  his 
own  statements  and  those  of  the  Evangelist  are  untrue.  Let 
all  subtilities  be  discarded,  with  all  evasive  and  strained  inter- 
pretations, and — ^for  they  are  equally  concerned  in  the  argu- 
ment—let  the  Socinian  and  the  denier  of  eternal  filiation 
fairly  meet  the  case.  Here  is  an  epithet  plainly  indicative  c^ 
generation,  which  must  be  explained  literally,  and  which,  with 
such  an  explication,  is  inappropriate  and  false,  except  as 
descriptive  of  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

Yet  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  steadfastiy  maintained  that 
the  testimony  of  Scriptore  allows  us  no  alternative  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  divine  generation,  it  is  readil|: 
conceded,  on  the  other,  that  the  doctrine  is  associated  with 
many  difficulties,  and  that  of  these  some  are  unusually  weighty 
and  embarrassing.  Yet  this  is  no  more  than  may  be  affirmed 
of  every  truth  connected  with  the  modus  of  the  divine  essence; 
and  were  it  possible  to  place]  this  or  any  other  tenet  of  the 
same  class  in  a  position  as  accessible  as  are  topics  of  ordinary 
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observation,  such  a  fact  alone  would  be  a  decisive  evidence 
against  it.  Even  the  internal  being  of  man  presents  a  thou- 
sand phenomena  which  bafSe  the  most  penetrating  and  patient 
science;  and  it  were  presumptuous  to  suppose  the  divine 
nature  susceptible  of  an  exposition  clearer  than  our  own.  In 
controversies  of  this  order,  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for» 
apart  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  is  an  alleviation  of 
difiSculties ;  and  very  serious  mischief  has  ensued  upon  the 
transgression,  by  orthodox  divines,  of  this  important  and 
salutary  restriction.  They  have  thus  allowed  themselves  to  be 
beguiled  from  the  simple  statements  of  the  word  of  God,  to 
which,  on  subjects  that  concern  the  divine  essence,  is  the  cnty 
Imrfid  appeal;  and  have  given  their  sanction  to  speculations 
which,  at  best  uncertain,  are  always  perilous,  generally  hurtful, 
and  often  fatal 

But  although  to  truth  of  this  order  Scripture  testimony  is 
the  only  certain  guide,  yet  arguments  of  an  independent 
character,  especially  if  much  vaunted,  may  occasionally  be 
subjected  to  profitable  examination,  wUh  the  distinct  under^ 
Mtanding,  however,  that  the  proof  of  doctrines  purely  divine  is 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  any  such 
scrutiny.  In  the  case  before  uS)  for  example,  the  doctrine  of 
divine  generation  being  certainly  taught  in  Scripture,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  disturb  the  process  of  evidence  by  which  we 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  The  question  of  fact  is  decided* 
But  the  subject  presents  many  difficulties ;  and  if  these  can  be 
in  any  degree  lightened,  the  progress  and  reception  of  truth 
may  perhaps  be  assisted,  though  its  certainty  cannot  be 
increased. 

Of  these  the  most  formidable,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
which  seems  to  require  especial  notice,  is  the  following.  It  is 
argued  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  must  be  either  past,  or 
stall  going  on.  If  the  one,  then  it  cannot  be-  eternal;  if  the 
other,  then  it  is  not  yet  complete.  In  other  words,  *'  this  act 
of  generation  must  either  be  immanent  or  trandent;  if  imma- 
nent, then  the  Son  is  not  yet  begotten ;  for  immanent  acts  in 
God  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever :  if  tranrient, 
then  the  person  of  the  Son  is  not  eternal ;  for  transient  aeti^ 
have  both  a  beginning  and  an  end."  {Antiq^  no  Outde,  &c., 
p.  14.) 
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The  fidkicy  of  this  ugament  lies  in  confoandiog  the 
fiUUneu  sod  the  eettaiiom  of  pfedactioii ;  two  things  which,  as 
ereiy  dsj't  experience  shows,  are  perfectly  distinct    Thus  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  processes  of  production  con- 
finnally  complete,  and  yet  continually  going  on ;   nor  is  the 
animal  Ungdom  without  examples  of  analogous  phenomena. 
So  also  the  flow  of  light  from,  the  material  sun  is  every 
moment  perfect,  yet  never  interrupted.     In  the  divine  essence, 
therefore,  there  may  he  an  immanent  generation, — and  immanefU 
it  iM,  if  it  exist  at  all, — ^which  yet  shall  be  absolutely  and 
infinitely  perfect.    The  Son  may  be  perfectly  begotten,  yet  it 
does  not  ibUow  that  the  geniture  shall  cease;  since  derivation 
may  be  at  once  complete  and  continuous.     Perhaps  the  word 
ewmmUioit  approaches  as  nearly  to  the  correct  idea  of  such  a 
relation  as  human  language  will  allow. 

The  oontraiy  conclusion,  like  all  the  other  errors  with  which 
this  subject  has  been  encumbered,  results  from  a  want  of 
discrimination  between  what  is  accidental  and  what  is  essen- 
tial ;  and  from  the  application  of  circumstances  which  pertain 
exclusively  to  a  physical  nature,  to  explain  the  operations  of 
an  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit.    As  far  as  we  understand  the 
subject^  all  that  is  eueniial  to  generation  is  tnial  production^ 
tfi  which  one  animate  being  communicates  his  nature  to  another. 
In  physical  generation,  with  which  alone  we  are  fiuniliar,  it  is 
true  that  the  generative  process  terminates  immediately  upon 
its  completion.    But  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is  efiected  by 
division,  and  not  by  emanation;  and  the  generator  and  the 
generated,  though  of  one  nature,  which  is  essential  to  gener* 
ation,  are  yet  two  distinct  essences,  which  is  one  of  its  accidents. 
For  example,  David  begets  Solomon,  but  this  is  by  division  of 
the  substance  of  David.    The  nature  is  the  same,  but  the 
essences  are  separate.    Both  are  human  beings ;  but  David  is 
one  human  being,  and  Solomon  is  another  human  being. 
Purely  in  consequence  of  this  division  of  substance  and  dis- 
tinction of  essence  the  generation  of  Solomon  is  completed, 
and  in  one  and  the  same  moment  at  an  end.     But  this 
division  of  the  substance  of  the  generator,   this  consequent 
multiplication  of  essences,  and  simultaneousness  of  completion 
and  cessation  in  the  generative  process,  are  accidents  of 
generation  of  which  the  Deity  is  incapable. 
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These  two  positions  are  therefore  fidrly  tenable,— that  there 
may  be  a  production  at  once  perfect  and  immanent,  and  that 
the  only  argument  against  such  a  vital  production  in  the  Deity 
is  derived  from  physical  generation,  and  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  a  h3rperphysical  and  indivisible  essence.  Hence,  from  all 
that  we  can  discern,  we  infer  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  eternal 
generation.  Reason  allows  that  it  may  be;  Revelation  assures 
us  that  IT  IS. 


acs 
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NOTE  (K),  p,  245. 

Om  the  Dhme  Potoer  eMbHed  m  the  Mkrades  rf  Christ 

Upon  this  sabject  there  is  some  diversity  in  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  .Sometimes  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  attributed 
to  the  power  of  the  Father,  sometimes  to  that  of  the  Spirit, 
sometimes  to  his  own  divine  power,  and  sometimes  to  his  de- 
legated mediatorial  authority.  The  several  representations  of 
the  New  Testament  on  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  will 
illustrate  this  remark.  (See  Acts  iii.  15 ;  Rom.  viiL  11 ;  John 
ii.  19;  X.  17,  18.  Also  Chap.  III.,  sect,  ii.,  note  (H),  above.) 
It  is  of  some  importance  that  we  should  ascertain  the  harmony 
of  Scripture  testimony  upon  this  subject,  and  that  to  each  of 
these  doctrines  we  should  assign  its  correct  relative  position. 
To  effect  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  note. 

To  begin  with  the  last.  We  are  not  to  regard  the  media- 
torial authority  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Prophets  under 
the  former  dispensation.  They  had  the  authority  to  work 
miracles,  but  in  their  case  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
herent qualifications.  The  power — ^between  which  and  mere 
authority  or  right  of  commission  we  must  carefully  distinguish, 
— was  wholly  extrinsic  from  themselves.  Both  the  miraculous 
commission  and  the  miraculous  qualification  came  directly 
from  God,  and  were  absolutely  independent  of  their  Own  wills. 
But  though  the  delegation  and  commission  of  our  Lord  came 
firom  the  Father,  whose  servant  he  condescended  by  his  incax^ 
nation  to  become,  yet  the  qualification  of  inherent  ability  he  , 
had  of  himself.  The  one  resulted  from  his  assumed  media- 
torial character,  the  other  was  the  attribute  of  his  eternal 
Godhead. 

Tet  we  are  not  to  regard  the  power  displayed  in  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  that  possessed  in  the  right  of  persorud  divinity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  most  distinct  assurance  that  they 
were  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  third  Subsistence  in 
the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  was  "  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,"  and  therefore  ''went  about, — 
healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil."  (Acts  x.  38.) 
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Hence  the  blasphemous  attribution  of  his  mitacles  to  infernal 
agency  was  the  inexpiable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Upon 
this  circumstance  we  submit  the  following  remarks. 

It  is  in  the  counsel  of  God  that  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead  should  sustain  to  the  economy,  both  providential  and 
mediatorial,  certain  distinct  relations.  Whether  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  referred  solely  to  the  divine  sovereignty,  ot 
whether,  in  part  at  least,  it  results  from  a  natural  congruity^ 
this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.  But  the  fact  is  obvious  and 
indisputable.  The  Holy  Ghost,  under  the  Old  Testament^ 
was  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  (2  Pet  i.  21 ;)  and  to  him,  under 
the  New,  miraculous  qualifications  of  all  kinds  are  specifically 
referred.  (1  Cor.  xii.  4, 7 — 13.)  When  therefore  our  Lord,  in  his 
mediatorial  character,  was  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  he  was 
placed  under  the  same  dispensation  as  his  people ;  an  arrange- 
ment highly  appropriate  to  his  position  in  the  new  covenant, 
as  its  head  and  representative.  Thus  much,  indeed,  seems 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  the  divine  harmony  in  the 
evangelic  economy,  and  for  securing  the  unity  between  the 
head  and  the  members  in  the  mystical  body  of  the  church. 

With  the  same  purpose  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the 
Messiah  of  the  Father,  to  whom,  as  the  original  source  of 
redeeming  mercy,  all  evangelic  blessings  are  finally  to  be 
referred*  That  our  Lord  should  be  thus  endowed  from  the 
everlasting  and  underived  treasury  of  the  Father's  riches,  was 
also  necessary  to  his  being  one  with  his  brethren,  equally  with 
them  under  the  provisions  of  the  mediatorial  dispensation, 
though  himself  its  head  and  administrator.  (1  Cor.  sdL  5, 6.) 
Thus  far  his  circumstances  and  those  of  the  elect  were  in 
common.  But  beyond  this  they  present  several  important 
peculiarities. 

Among  the  faithfiil  the  blessed  Spirit,  according  to  his  sove* 
reign  will,  divided  and  dbtributed  of  his  gills ;  (1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;) 
but  to  the  Messiah  the  Spirit  was  imparted  "  without  measure.'^ 
(John  iii.  34.)  Here  begins  the  proof  of  his  higher  nature ; 
for  the  unlimited  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  finite  being  is 
both  a  natural  and  a  moral  impossibility.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  the  amount  of  the  endowment  There  is  no  boundary 
to  the  power  and  knowledge,  to  the  personal  perfection,  or  to 
the  spiritual  influence  which  it  comprehends*     There  is  no 
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limitation  to  the  will  of  the  recipient  in  the  application  or  the  use 
of  the  vast  riches  placed  at  his  disposal.  There  is  no  period 
to  the  energy  available  for  the  restoration  of  the  world,  or  the 
grace  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  perfecting  of  the 
church.  All  the  treasures  of  the  blessed  Spirit's  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  truth,  and  sanctity,  are  committed  to  our  Re- 
deemer; and  no  proof,  surely,  can  be  more  decisive  that  he 
who  is  thus  infinitely  and  eternally  enriched,  must  possess  a 
nature  unlimited,  both  in  capacity  and  in  duration.  Hence 
the  crowning  act  of  the  original  series  of  his  mediatorial  achieve- 
ments, and  the  crowning  evidence  of  his  divine  commission, 
are  combined  in  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  **  He  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Mattiii.  11.)  Hence  also 
dii  the  same  illustrious  teacher  infer  the  conclusive  proof  of 
his  Deity.  *'  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  de- 
scending firom  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him. 
And  I  knew  him  not :  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which 
baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record 
that  this  is  thz  Son  of  God."  (John  i.  32—34.) 

As  a  second  and  consequent  peculiarity,  our  Redeemer  has 
absolute  authority  over  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Partly  with  this  reference,  it  is  possible,  the  latter  is  styled, 
'<  the  Spirit  of  the  Son ;"  (Gal.  iv.  6 ;)  and  is  described  by  Christ 
as  " the  Paraclete,  whom  I  mil  send"  (John  xv.  26.)  This 
authority  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  eternal  relations  of 
the  Godhead,  though  here  we  need  only  consider  it  as  a 
part  of  the  mediatorial  scheme. — The  infinite  Spirit  is  ''the 
Spirit  of  Christ,"  (Rom.  viii.  9,)  possessed  by  him  in  un- 
bounded and  perpetual  opulence  ;  and  this  is  a  propriety  so 
'perfect,  that  what,  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
effected  by  Christ,  may  truly  be  attributed  to  himself.  Hence 
in  his  miracles,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  he  commonly 
assumes  a  tone  of  personal  authority  the  most  absolute  and 
unrestricted. 

Waiving  several  other  considerations  of  a  less  obvious  kind, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  understand  in  what  senses,  and  with 
how  great  correctness  and  harmony,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
have  the  several  references  which  have  g^ven  rise  to  this  note. 
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They  are  attributable  to  his  delegated  authority  as  Mediator,  in 
virtue  of  the  Father's  commission.  They  are  attributable  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  immediate  agency  they  were  effected. 
They  are  attributable  to  the  divine  power  of  Christ  himself, 
because  it  was  only  by  the  union  of  his  Deity  with  his  lower 
nature  that  he  was  capable  of  receiving  or  of  wielding  the 
infinite  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  lastly,  they  are  at- 
tributable to  the  Father  as  the  Fountain  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Originator  of  the  mediatorial  scheme,  the  Author  of  the  Mesi- 
siah's  commission,  and  the  Giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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SECTION  IV. 

SUMMAEY     OF     ST.  JOUN's     DOCTRINE     ON     THE    SON    OF 

OOD. 

Of  the  passages  in  the  works  of  St.  John  which  treat 
of  the  Son  of  God,  many,  of  course,  describe  his  com- 
plex nature,  or  mediatorial  relations;  and,  in  several 
others,  the  reference  is  not  absolutely  certain.  The 
minute  investigation  necessary  to  fix  the  sense  of  each, 
and  to  ascertain  in  detail  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle's 
writings,  would  enlarge  the  present  work  from  a  manual 
treatise  to  a  voluminous  commentary.  Yet  it  seems 
proper  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  evidence  derived 
from  these  sources.  This  is  attempted  in  the  following 
section.  The  passages, — not  omitting  such  as  have 
been  already  quoted,  nor  such  as  are  to  be  considered 
hereafter, — are  arranged  with  reference  to  their  subjects, 
and  accompanied  by  occasional  citations  of  parallel  texts  ; 
or,  yet  more  rarely,  by  elucidatory  remarks.  It  may 
be  added,  that  such  as  include  two  or  more  doctrines 
on  the  character  of  the  Son  will  be  found  repeated 
under  their  appropriate  heads. 


1.  The  titles  Father  and  Son  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John  are  used  as  correlatives,  indicating  a  real  and 
proper  relation,  with  identity  of  nature, 

2  John  3.  Grace  be  with  you,  mercy,  [and]  peace, 
from  God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Father,  in  truth  and  love. 

John  i.  14. — The  Only  Begotten  from  the  Father. 


n 
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John  y.  18.  The  Jews  sought — to  kiU  him,  because 
he — ^had  said  that  God  was  his  proper  Father,  (irarcpa 
*i^ioy,)  making  himself  equal  with  God. 

Rom.  viii.  32.  He  that  spared  not  his  own  {his 
proper)  Son,  &c.  (jov  i^lov  vlov.) 

2.  The  unity  of  nature  and  mutual  in^being  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son, 

John  i.  18.  The  only-begotten  Son  who  is  (6  ^v)  in 
the  l)osom  of  the  Father. 

John  viii.  19,  20.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should 
have  known  my  Father  also.  These  words  spake  Jesus, 
— as  he  taught  in  the  temple :  and  no  man  laid  hands 
on  him ;  for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

John  X.  28,  et  seq.  My  sheep — shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  [man]  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand. 
My  Father,  which  gave  [them]  me,  is  greater  than  all ; 
and  no  [man]  is  able  to  pluck  [them]  out  of  my  Father  s 
hand.  I  and  the  Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him, — saying,  For  a  good  work  we 
stone  thee  not ;  but  for  blasphemy ;  and  because  that 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God.  Jesus  answered j 
— Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said, 
I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  the 
Father,  believe  me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe 
not  me,  believe  the  works;  that  ye  may  know,  and 
believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  There- 
fore they  sought  again  to  take  him :  but  he  escaped  out 
of  their  hand. 

John  xiv.  7,  et  seq.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should 
have  known  my  Father  also:  and  from  henceforth  ye 
know  him,  and  have  seen  him. — He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father. — Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself :  but  the  Father 
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that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.  Believe  me 
that  I  [am]  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me :  or 
else  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake. 

John  xvii.  20 — 23.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  beheve  on  me  through 
their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father, 
[art]  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 
And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them ; 
that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ; 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me. 

3.  The  Son  ia  the  true  God. 

1  John  V.  20,  21 .  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  (ovrdi:)  is  the  true 
God,  and  Eternal  Life.  Little  children,  keep  yourselves 
from  idols. 

[That  the  Son  and  not  the  Father  is  here  said  to  be 
the  true  God,  is  plain  from  the  following  considerations : — 
1.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  always  refers  to  the  nearest 
antecedent,  except  where  there  are  manifest  reasons  to 
the  contrary.  But  no  such  reasons  exist  here.  2.  The 
Eternal  Life,  which  is  the  title  in  apposition,  is  never 
applied  to  the  Father,  but  frequently,  both  inferentially 
and  literally,  to  the  Son ;  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John.*     3.  Any  other  exposition  reduces  the  pas- 


*  ^  remarkable  example  is  found  in  the  second  verse  of  this 
epistle.  **  The  Lifie  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  wit* 
nes8|  and  shew  unto  you  that  JEtemal  Life,  whiph  wot  udth  the  Father, 
and  was  manifested  unto  us."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  which 
serre  to  show  how  difficult,  if  not  hnpossible,  it  is  to  eradicate  from 
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sage  to  mere  tautology.  4.  The  caution  against  idolatry, 
immediately  following,  is  decisive  against  the  Socinian 
scheme ;  since  the  entire  text  is  at  least  susceptible  of  a 
sense  which  sanctions  the  adoration  of  our  Lord.  With 
this  we  may  compare 

Heb.  i.  8,  et  seq.  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever : — And  thou,  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands,  &c.] 

4.  The  nature  of  the  Father  and  Son  alike  inscrutable, 

John  i.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  [him].  1  John  iv.  12. 

John  vi.  46.  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father, 
save  he  which  is  of  God ;  (Trapa  tov  9cov,  from  the  pre* 
sence  of  God ;)  he  hath  seen  the  Father. 

Rev.  xix.  12,  13.  His  eyes  [were]  as  a  flame  of  flre, 
and  on  his  head  [were]  many  crowns;  and  he  had  a 
name  written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  he  himself.  And  he 
[was]  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood :  and  his 
name  is  called  The  Word  of  God. 

Luke  X.  22.  No  man  knoweth  toho  the  Son  is,  but 
the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and 
{he]  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  [him].  Matt,  xi. 
27. 


the  New  Testament  the  proofs,  direct  or  collateral,  of  our  Lord's  Deity. 
The  Improved  Version  renders  it  substantially  as  our  own;  and, 
in  spite  of  its  express  assertion  of  the  Messiah's  pre-existence  tmth 
the  Father,  the  Editors  feel  compelled  to  allow,  that  he  is  the  person 
here  designated  The  Eternal  L\fe,  This  concession  is  accompanied 
))y  the  following  silly  and  unintelligible  gloss : — "  Christ  is  so  called 
as  the  great  Teacher  of  Everlasting  Life."  With  almost  equal  inanity 
Mr.  Belsham  says,  that  Eternal  Life  was  ''the  great  doctrine  which 
he  was  authorized  to  reveal ;"  and  hence  the  title.  {Calm  Inq,,  p.  166.) 
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5.  The  Son  hath  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father. 

[To  the  passages  just  cited  the  following  may  be  an- 
nexed : — ] 

John  V.  20.  The  Father — sheweth  [the  Son]  all 
things  that  himself  doeth  :  and  he  will  shew  him  greater 
works  than  these,  that  ye  may  marvel. 

John  X.  15.  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so 
know  I  the  Father. 

6.  Unity  of  operation  in  the  Father  and  Son^  especially 
for  the  salvation  of  man,  (See  No.  2,  above.) 

John  V.  17 — 19.  Jesus  answered,  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the 
more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God.  Then  answered  Jesus, — The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  (&^  lavrov,  xiv.  10,)  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do  :  for  what  things  soever  he 
doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise. 

[The  same  dependence  is  attributed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (xvi.  13,)  and  of  course  is  not  referrible  to  com- 
plexity of  nature,  but  to  a  subordination  resulting  from 
either  the  natural  or  the  economical  relations  in  the 
Godhead ;  probably  from  both.] 

1  John  i.  3*  Truly  our  fellowship  [is]  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

John  xiv.  20,  e(  seq.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that 
I  [am]  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  He 
that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it 
is  that  loveth  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him. — If  a  man  love  me,  he  wiU  keep  my 
words :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him. — The  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent 
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me. — The  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said 
unto  you. — ^Ye  have  heard  how  I  have  said  unto  you,  I 
go  away,  and  come  [again]  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me, 
ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  go  unto  the  Father ;  for  my 
Father  is  greater  than  I. 

John  viii.  16.  If  I  judge,  my  judgment  is  true  :  for 
I  am  not  alone,  but  I  uid  the  Father  that  sent  me. 

1  John  ii.  24.  If  that  which  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning  shall  remain  in  you,  ye  also  shall  continue  in 
the  Son,  and  in  the  Father. 

2  John  9.  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

7.  The  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son, 

John  iii.  35.  The  Father  loveth  the  S^on,  and  hath 
given  all  things  into  his  hand. 

John  V.  20.  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth 
him  all  things  that  himself  doeth. 

John  X.  17.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again. 

John  xvii.  24.  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me :  for 
thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

[Comp.  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5  ;  2  Pet.  i.  17  ;  Col.  i. 
18.] 

8.  The  gift  of  the  Son,  the  transcendent  exhibition  of 
the  Father's  benevolence, 

John  iii.  16,  17.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For 
God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world ;  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved,, 

N 
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1  John  IT.  9, 10,  14.  In  tfak  ^ns  maniferted  the  lam 
of  God  toward  *iis,  because  that  God  aeqft  kii  oolyr 
begotten  Son  into  die  world,  that  we  might  fire  through 
him.  Herein  is  lore,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  lored  ns,  and  sent  his  Son  [to  be]  the  pcopitiatiQn 
for  our  sins.  And  we  hare  seen  and  do  testiiy  that 
the  Father  sent  the  Son  [to  be]  the  Savioar  of  the 
world. 

Rom.  viii.  81,  32.  If  God  [be]  for  ns,  who  [can  be] 
against  us  ?  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  bnt  de- 
livered him  up  for  ns  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ? 

9.  The  divine  fnanifestatian  in  the  ineamaiiom  of  the  Son. 

John  xvi.  28 — 30.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world :  again,  I  leaye  the  worid, 
and  go  to  the  Father.  His  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lo, 
now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  panble. 
Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things,  and 
needest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee :  by  this  we 
believe  that  thou  earnest  forth  from  €h)d. 

1  John  iii.  8.  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested^  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

1  John  i.  2.  The  Life  was  manifested^  and  we  have 
seen  [it],  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  imto  you  that 
Eternal  Life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  iffos  mani" 
fested  unto  us. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  &c. 

[In  each  of  these  instances  the  same  expression  is 
employed,  e^avcpw^i;.] 

10.  T?^  glory  of  the  Son,  a  glory  truly  divine, 

John  i.  14.  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Fatiier,)  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
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John  xi.  4.  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified 
thereby. 

John  xiv.  13.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son. 

John  xvii.  1,  5,  9,  10.  These  words  spake  Jesus, 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the 
the  hour  is  come ;  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  glo- 
rify thee.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was. — I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them 
which  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine.  And  all 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  I  am  glorified 
in  them. 

11.  The  testimony  of  the  Father  to  the  Son. 

John  V.  36,  37.  The  works  which  the  Father  hath 
given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness 
of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  And  the  Father 
himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me. 

John  viii.  16 — 18.  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the 
Father  that  sent  me.  It  is  also  written  in  your  law, 
that  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true.  I  am  one  that 
bear  witness  of  myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  me 
beareth  witness  of  me. 

1  John  V.  8,  9.  There  are  three  that  bear  witness, — 
the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three 
agree  in  one.  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater :  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God 
which  he  hath  testified  of  his  Son. 

2  Pet.  i.  17.  For  he  received  from  Grod  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him 
from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

n2 
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12.  The  Son,  as  the  Father,  hath  in  himself  a  life' 
giving  power. 

John  y.  21,  25,  26.  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead,  and  quickeneth  [them] ;  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth 
whom  he  will. — The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God :  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  For.  as 
the  Father  hath  life  in  Jiimself ;  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself. 

John  xi.  25 — 27>  40.  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.  Believest 
thou  this  ?  She  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord :  I  believe 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should 
come  into  the  world. — Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Said  I  not 
unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest 
see  the  glory  of  God  ? 

John  X.  17f  18.  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father. 

John  ii.  13,  et  seq»  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
found  in  the  temple  those  that  sold  oxen,  &c. — And — 
he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  said, — ^Make 
not  my  Father's  house'  an  house  of  merchandise. — 
Then  answered  the  Jews, — ^What  sign  showest  thou  unto 
us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things?  Jesus  an- 
swered,— Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up. — But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body* 
When  therefore  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples 
remembered  that  he  had  said  this. 

Bom.  i.  1,  3,  4.  The  Gospel  of  God, — concerning 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made  of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;  [and]  declared 
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[to  be^  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

13.  The  divine  inspection  of  the  Son  intimated. 

John  i.  48,  49.  Nathanael  saith  unto  him,  Whence 
knowest  thou  me  ?  Jesus  answered, — Before  that  Philip 
called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee.  Nathanael — saith  unto  him,  Rabbi,  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel. 

[With  this  may  be  compared  John  xvi.  27 — 30 ;  xx. 
24 — 28,  31.  So  we  have  elsewhere  an  indirect  but  dis- 
tinct attribution  of  immutability  to  the  Son.  **  As  God 
is  true,  our  word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and  nay«  For 
the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among 
you  by  us, — was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was  yea." 
2  Cor.  i.  18, 19.     See  also  the  following  verses.] 

14.  The  Son  hath  power  to  send  and  to  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghosts 

John  i.  32 — 34.  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw 
the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  Aase^  and  it 
abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  he  that 
sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me, 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and 
remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this 
is  the  Son  of  God. 

John  XV.  26.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  [even]  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me.  . 

[Comp.  John  xvi.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  5  ;  Gal.  iv.  6.] 

15.  AU  judgment  committed  to  the  Son. 

John  V.  22.  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son. 
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John  xvii.  1,  2.  Father,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy 
Son  also  may  glorify  thee :  as  thou  hast  given  him  power 
over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  thou  hast  given  him. 

16.  The  Son  the  giver  of  spiritual  freedom, 

John  viii.  36.  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed. 

[With  this  may  be  compared,  to  their  mutual  illus- 
tration, 2  Cor.  iii.  17.] 

17*  The  distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  servant* 

John  viii.  35.  The  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house 
for  ever :  [but]  the  Son  abideth  ever. 

Hebr  iii.  5, 6.  Moses  was  fiiithful  as  a  servant ; — but 
Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house. 

[Comp.  Heb.  vii.  28.] 

18.  The  same  honour  demanded  for  the  Son  as  for  the 
Father. 

John  V.  23.  That  all  men  should  honour  the  S<m, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth 
not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
him. 

John  xiv.  13.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son. 

John  XV.  23,  24.  He  that  hateth  me  hateth  my 
Father  also.  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but  now 
have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father. 

1  Johnv.  14,  1^.  And  this  is  the  confidence  that 
we  have  in  [the  Son  of  God],  that,  if  we  ask  any  thing 
according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us :  and  if  we  know 
that  he  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we 
have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  him. 
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19.  The  Father  only  known  or  approached  through  the 
Son, 

John  i.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  [him]. 

John  xvii.  25,  26.  O  righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  thee:  but  I  have  known  thee,  and 
these  have  known  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  I  have 
declared  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  [it] :  that 
the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them. 

John  xiv.  6 — 10.  Jesus  saith,  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  imto  the  Father,  but 
by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known 
my  Father  also :  and  from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and 
have  seen  him.  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  shew  us 
the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  thou,  Shew  us  the 
Father  ?  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me  ? 

20.  The  duty  and  blessedness  of  faith  in  and  confession 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

1  John  iii.  23.  And  this  is  his  commandment,  That 
we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  us  commandment. 

1  John  iv.  15.  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  oif  God,  God  dweUeth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God, 

1  John  V.  5,  10 — 12.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh 
the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  ? — He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness  in  himself : — and  this  is  the  record,  that  (jod  hath 
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giyen  to  ns  eternal  life,  and  tliis  life  is  in  hia  Son.     He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life. 

John  ill.  36.  He  that  beHeveth  on  the  Son  halh 
everlasting  life. 

John  vi.  40.  This  is  the  wHl  of  him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him, 
may  have  everlasting  life :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day. 

[Comp.  Gal.  ii.  20.] 

21.  The  Soruhip  of  Christ  the  great  aggravation  of 
unbelief, 

John  iii.  18,  36.  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. — He  that  believeth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  Grod  abideth 
on  him. 

1  John  iL  22,  23.  He  is  antichrist,  that  denieth  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the 
same  hath  not  the  Father. 

1  John  V.  10.  He  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made 
him  a  liar;  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that 
God  gave  of  his  Son. 

[Comp.  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6;  x.  26 — 31.] 

22.  The  evangelical  record  intended  to  excite  and  con* 
firm  our  faith  in  the  filiation  of  Christ. 

John  XX.  31.  These  are  written,  that  ye  might  be^ 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  Uame. 

1  John,  V.  13.  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you 
that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  (rod ;  that  ye 
may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

[Thus  the  Gospel  is  styled,  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Son.'' 
(Comp.  Rom.  i.  9 ;  and  Mark  i.  1.)    The  first  revelation 
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to  St.  Paul  of  evangelical  truth  is  represented  as  the 
''revelation  of  the  Son;"  (Gal.  i.  16;)  and  hence  the 
first  subject  of  his  ministry  was  the  divine  filiation  of 
our  Redeemer.  (Acts  ix.  20.)] 


The  reader  has  now  before  him,  distributed  with 
regard  to  their  general  design,  a  sufilcient  number  of 
citations  to  enable  him  to  form  his  own  conclusions  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle.  Other  passages  might 
possibly  be  rendered  available  to  our  purpose ;  but  the 
foregoing  selection  has  been  advisedly  restricted  to  such 
as  either  expressly  or  by  inference  describe  our  Lord  as 
the  Son.  Of  these j  a  more  minute  classification  might 
have  been  effected:  but  this  it  was  thought  would 
rather  have  tended  to  embarrass  than  to  elucidate  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  GENERAL  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  EPISTLE 

TO   THE    HEBREWS, 

In  the  following  remarks  it  will  be  assumed  that  of 
this  epistle  St.  Paul  was  the  author ;  and  that  it  was 
originally  addressed  to  Christian  Hebrews.*  In  the 
circumstances  of  these  individuals  there  was  this  pecu- 
liarity, however,  that  they  were  not,  like  the  churches  of 
Galatia  and  others,  in  danger  from  insulated  and  partial 
questions  of  the  Judaical  controversy.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  that  to  them  the  institutions  of  Moses,  as  a 
great  whole,  were  presented  in  a  form  peculiarly  im- 
pressive ;  and  for  their  benefit  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  should  be  stated 
at  large,  and  with  the  utmost  cogency.  But  there  were 
no  Jews  with  whom  this  was  the  case  so  fuUy  as  those 
of  Palestine,  and  particularly  those  in  and  near  Jerusalem. 


*  The  former  question  is,  for  the  present,  set  at  rest  by  the 
valuable  dissertation  prefixed  to  Professor  Stuart's  commentary  on 
this  book.  That  those  whose  benefit  was  here  primarily  contem- 
plated were  Jews,  is  proved  from  the  entire  structure  of  the  com<* 
position ;  while  several  passages  are  equally  decisive  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  faith  in  Christ  (e.  g,  Heb.  iii.  1 ;  z.  32—39 ;  ziL 
22 — 24,  &c.,  &c. 
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These,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  were  the  persons 
here  addressed.* 

Assmuing  such  to  be  the  fact,  more  minute  chrono- 
logical investigation  will  not  be  requisite.  The  epistle, 
of  course,  was  written  antecedently  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  current  of  in- 
ternal evidence ;  and  beyond  this  we  need  not  inquire. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Hebrews  of  Pales- 
tine were  signally  perilous.  The  splendour  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  the  imposing  character  of  its  rites,  the 
venerable  prescription  of  the  economy  to  which  it  was 
the  centre,  the  undoubted  divine  original  and  appoint*^ 
ment  of  its  grandeur  and  devotion,  perpetually  con- 
spired to  reconunend  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
throw  into  shadow  the  noiseless  and  unobtrusive  system 
to  which  they  had  newly  attached  themselves.  Added 
to  these,  the  intolerance  of  their  countrymen  and  neigh- 
bours, with  in  many  cases  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
domestic  love,  rendered  their  attachment  to  Christianity 
a  continual  and  poignant  self-denial,  and  suppHed 
every  outward  inducement  to  abandon  its  profession,  by 
which  the  imperfect  piety  of  man  can  be  most  strongly 
assailed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  was  deeply 
afiected  by  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances ;  and 
accordingly  he  puts  forth  all  his  strength  in  proposing, 
illustrating,  and  enforcing  the  arguments  on  the  other 
hand.  The  great  principle  of  his  discourse  is  the 
infinite  and  unspeakable  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
To  this  are  superadded,  in  the  concluding  chapters,  other 
appropriate  considerations  and  coxmsels. 

The  suitableness  of  this  method  of  reasoning  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 


*  To  this  opinion  a  local  allusion  or  two  in  the  course  of  the 
epistle  givf  increased  force,  especially  chap.  ziii.  10 — 13, 
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question  at  issue,  upon  which  the  Hebrews  were  more 
likely  to  fall  into  error,  nor  any  one  where  error 
would  be  more  pernicious.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  in  the  Christ,  the  Jews  expected  a  human  Pro* 
phet  and  potentate;  and  that  the  loftier  pretensions 
of  our  Lord  famished  the  great  objection  to  the  admis-^ 
sion  of  his  Messiahship.  And,  apart  from  the  decisiye 
historical  testimony  to  this  effect,  we  might  reasonably 
conclude,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gos- 
pel these  prejudices  would  be  confirmed  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  extended  promulgation  of  Christianity* 
In  the  same  opinions  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Christian  Hebrews  had  generally  been  educated;  and 
these,  confirmed  by  the  associations  of  daily  intercourse! 
rendered  it  no  small  achievement  to  surmotmt  the  ob- 
noxious tenet  of  our  Lord's  Deity,  eyen  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  On  the  former 
doctrine  it  is  not  irrational  to  suppose  that  their  fiiidi 
was  comparatively  imperfect,  while  it  constantly  had  to 
maintain  a  confiict  with  habitual  and  established  im- 
pressions. Besides  their  struggles  from. within,  they 
had  to  endure  the  most  furious  assaults  from  without. 
The  claims  of  Jesus  to  proper  divinity,  repudiated  aa 
from  the  beginning  they  had  been,  were  now  met  by 
fiercer  denial,  and  rebuke  more  fimatical ;  and  it  need 
not  be  questioned  that  in  this  respect  it  was  that  the 
faith  of  his  adherents  was  most  constantly  and  most  in- 
temperately  assailed. 

The  Messiahship  of  our  Lord,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered of  itself,  had  been  extensively  admitted  even 
during  his  life-time ;  and  to  the  majority  of  Hebrew 
Christians  persuasion  upon  that  point  was  quite  super- 
fiuous.  Nothing  but  the  firm  conviction  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  could  have  induced  a  Jew  to  forego  the 
splendour  of  his  native  ritual  and  priesthood  for  a  reli- 
gion, the  elemente  of  which  were  so  spiritual,  and  the 
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exercises  of  which  were  so  cahn  and  unexciting.  That 
the  false  Christs  of  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  our 
Lord  met  with  adherents,  is  not  wonderful,  since  they 
were  usually  martial  impostors^  and  could  scarcely  fail 
to  attract  the  enthusiastic  and  sanguine.  But  the  re*> 
ligion  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  had  now  been  de-* 
veloped  in  the  quietness  of  its  carriage,  the  amplitude 
of  its  beneficence,  the*  softness  of  its  forbearance,  and 
the  subdued  style  of  its  suffering.  Qualities  of  this 
order  could  never  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  ad* 
herence  of  a  Hebrew,  had  it  not  been  for  a  strong  and 
established  assurance  that  its  author  was  the  Christ  of 
God. 

But  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  in  all  ages  essential  to  saving 
faith,  required  in  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian  un- 
usual prominence.  A  Greek  might  abandon  his  philo* 
sophy,  upon  the  annoimcement  of  a  theological  system 
from  a  divinely  commissioned  though  only  human 
Prophet,  since  this  would  be  the  exchange  of  uncertain 
speculation  for  truth  substantially  accredited.  But  the 
Jew  had  before  his  eyes  a  religion  confessedly  divine. 
He  had  in  Moses  a  Prophet  of  the  most  illustriouB 
character;  one  whom  God  had  honoured  beyond  the 
sons  of  men.  He  had  a  ritual  originated,  and  from 
the  most  venerable  antiquity  sanctioned,  by  Jehovah. 
Supposing  him  to  have  admitted  the  Christly  dignity  of 
our  Lord,  his  preferences  of  Christianity  on  that  ground 
alone  could  not  be  so  strong  but  that  they  would  be 
perpetually  liable  to  successM  attack.  In  his  case,  the 
alternative  might  well  demand  serious  reflection^  and 
even  hesitation ;  and  after  having  made  a  profession  of 
Christianity,  should  he  lapse  to  Judaism,  still  he  as*- 
sumed  a  religion  instituted  and  honoured  of  God,  and 
which  for  ages  had  been  the  central,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
spiritual  light  of  a  darkened  world. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  was  but  one  doctrine 
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which  no  reasoning  could  resist.  Let  it  be  allowed  and 
maintained  that  Christ  was  God,  and  controversy  was  at 
an  end.  Jehovah  could  have  no  competitor  nor  rival* 
His  demands  upon  the  faith  of  the  hesitating  professor 
were  absolute  and  supreme.  Before  such  a  revelation 
of  the  Messiah,  every  thing  else  fell  into  shadow  and 
insignificancy.  All  glory  was  lost  before  Him  whose 
glory  was  infinite.  All  prescription  failed  before  Him 
whose  **  goings  forth  were  from  eternity."  All  pro- 
phetic vision  was  as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  Him 
who  dwelt  in  light  inaccessible.  Priests,  and  Prophets, 
and  Kings,  and  sages,  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  re- 
splendent manifestation  of  the  Creator ;  and  the  man  who 
before  might  have  hesitated  or  wavered,  upon  the  full 
and  immovable  conviction  of  the  proper  Divinity  of 
Jesus  became  stead&st  in  the  £uth,  and  prepared  to 
resist  even  unto  blood. 

This  then,  in  general,  is  the  argument  of  the  Apostle. 
It  assumes  several  forms,  according  to  the  peculiar 
claims  of  Judaism  to  which  he  has  to  reply.  The 
divinity  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  faith  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  that  our  Lord  was  the  Messiah 
is  not  treated  as  a  disputable  subject.  But  it  was  al- 
leged that  former  revelations  had  been  administered, 
not  only  by  the  most  illustrious  Prophets,  but  even  by 
angelic  intelligences.  This  latter  wa£  no  Jewish  fig- 
ment, as  some  modern  critics  have  rashly  supposed. 
The  fact  is  referred  to  in  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  and  is 
admitted  by  St.  Paul  himself.*  It  was  his  business, 
therefore,  in  the  present  case,  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  our  Lord  to  angels,  which  supplies  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  his  Epistle. 

In  contrasting  Christ  and  Moses,  which  is  the  second 


*  Psalm  Uviii.  17;  Gal.  iii.  19. 
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branch  of  the  Apostle's  discourse,  the  same  argument 
would,  of  course,  be  appropriate  and  conclusive. 

And  as  from  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  was  to  be  inferred 
the  dignity  of  his  commission  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication from  God  to  man,  so  was  it  equally  demon- 
strative of  his  glory  as  the  medium  of  communication 
ftom  man  to  God.  To  regard  his  priesthood  as  an  arbi- 
trary appointment  of  the  divine  Sovereign,  cannot  consist 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  its  value ;  but  considering 
him  as  sanctified  to  that  service  in  his  complex  cha- 
racter, on  account  of  and  in  dependence  upon  his  pre- 
existent  Divinity,  there  is  an  immediate  impression  of  its 
immeasurable  superiority,  and  of  the  infinite  value  of  its 
oblation.  Hence  is  derived  the  assurance  of  its  wir 
fidling  prevalence,  glory,  and  perpetuity. 

Finally,  from  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah  alone  was  in- 
ferrible the  heinousness  of  apostacy  from  the  Christian 
fidth.  No  other  consideration  could  have  wrought  the 
necessary  stead&stness  and  caution  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts.  But  bearing  this  in  mind,  a  relapse 
to  Judaism,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  deemed 
a  venial  error,  became  confessedly  a  crime  of  the  most 
fearful  enormity. 

To  a  brief  consideration  of  these  several  aspects  of  the 
Apostle's  argument,  the  four  sections  following  will  be 
devoted. 


&80  [chap.  v. 


SECTION  II. 

tHE    8UPEBI0EITY   OF   CHRIST   TO   ANOELS. 

Assuming  the  views  of  the  foregoing  section  to  be 
correct,  it  was  necessary  tibat  our  Apostle,  in  proposing 
his  subject,  should  be  peculiarly  careful  in  his  selection 
of  terms ;  and  especially  in  his  choice  of  that  desig* 
nation  of  our  Lord  upon  which  his  discourse  was  to  be 
founded.  *  The  individuals  addressed,  whether  regarded 
as  Jews  or  as  Christians,  were  not  strangers  to  scriptural 
phraseology,  who  might  be  supposed  likely  to  gather 
the  sense  of  a  writer  rather  from  the  general  scope  of 
his  reasoning  than  from  any  settled  signification  of  the 
terms  employed.  To  them  the  evangelic,  and  espedaUy 
the  Messianic  nomenclature  was  sufficiently  clear  and 
definite;  and  in  their  case,  .therefore,  selectness  waa 
peculiarly  necessary;  since,- by  the  employment  of  a  de* 
signation  either  inaccurate  in  itself  or  intimately  associated 
with  erroneous  preconceptions,  the  purpose  of  the  entire 
treatise  might  be  defeated,  and  an  obscurity  and  uncer« 
tainty  cast  over  every  part.  With  these  circumstances 
before  him,  to  the  force  of  which  he  could  not  be  insen- 
sible, and  with  an  unrestricted  choice  from  the  whole  of 
the  appellations  of  the  Messiah,  the  Apostie  selects,  and 
without  reserve  or  hesitation  employs,  the  unqualified 
tide  SON.* 


*  In  the  first  example  of  the  use  of  this  title  (Heb.  i.  2)  it  ocean 
without  the  article ;  a  circumstance,  I  believe,  except  where  gram- 
matical reasons  interfere,  without  parallel  in  the  New  Testament 
epistles;  and  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
detracts  from  the  harmony  of  the  passage.  In  the  former  part,  the 
Apostle  says  that  Ood  tpake  by  the  Prophets;  (iv  toXq  vpo^firaic ;) 
in  the  latter,  that  now  he  has  spoken  by  the  Son,  (Iv  vl^.)     Such 
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Unless,  therefore,  our  exposition  of  his  design  is 
essentially  incorrect,  this  title  is  expressive  of  sorereign 
Divinity.  And  this  will  be  the  more  evident  if  we 
recollect  that,  beyond  all  other  persons,  to  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  pregnant  with  indelible  historic 
association.  Some  of  them  had  been  contemporary  with^ 
and  perhaps  spectators  of,  the  last  agony  of  Jesus; 
and  who  shall  say  that  there  were  not  among  them 
those  in  whom  his  dying  prayer  had  been  answered/ 
and  who,  like  their  illustrious  instructer,  had  been  per-' 
secutors  before  they  became  believers?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  it  must  have  been  an 
unerasable  recollection,  that  our  Lord  was  condemned 
by  their  countrymen  and  rulers,  "because  he  made 
himself  the  Son  of  God."*  The  lofty  sense  in  which 
he  employed  the  title,  and  in  which  it  was  interpreted 
by  his  judges,  must  to  them  have  been  as  familiar  as 
household  words.  The  affirmation  of  the  divine  fOiation 
could  not  fail  to  recal,  with  affecting  vividness,  the  sad 
yet  glorious  scenes  with  which  it  was  originally  asso- 
ciated, and  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Deity  of 
Jesus,    developed   through    every    subsequent  period. 


a  variation  cannot  be  referred  to  inadTertence  or  caprice ;  and  the 
expression  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish  use  of  the  title,  in 
which  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  proper  name.  Hence  by  the 
Hebrews  it  would  be  understood  as  intended  to  direct  their  atten-* 
tion,  in  the  first  place,  exclusively  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
This  purpose  being  accomplished,  the  Apostle  resumes  the  ordinary 
evangelical  employment  of  the  term. 

Professor  Stuart,  from  the  omission  of  the  article,  argues,  not 
quite  fairly,  against  the  correctness  and  value  of  theories  upon  the 
subject  He  adds,  however,  the  following  remark,  which  is  suffi" 
dent  at  least  to  show  the  inappropriateness  of  his  previous  reasoning. 
"  Perhaps  mtf,  in  this  case,  may  be  employed  as  a  kind  of  proper 
name,  (just  as  we  now  use  it,)  and  on  this  account  it  omits  the 
article  by  a  license  usual  in  proper  names." 

*  John  xix.  7. 
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They  were  incapable  of  affixing  to  the  appellation  any 
idea  but  that  of  sovereign  Divinity ;  and  no  selection^ 
therefore,  could  have  been  more  happily  appropriate  to 
the  general  design  of  the  treatise. 

Any  doubt  which  might  remain  on  the  subject  is  set 
at  rest  by  the  other  parts  of  the  Apostle's  proem.  Here 
he  styles  the  Son  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,*  He  is  the  radiation 
of  the  divine  splendour,  and  the  accurate  and  most  exact 
resemblance  of  the  Father's  substance,  of  his  eternal, 
infinite,  and  ineffable  essence ;  not  only  partaking  in  the 
highest  degree  of  those  moral  qualities  so  conspicuous 
in  the  incarnate  Logos,  but  sustaining  to  the  substantial 
nature  of  the  Father  a  correspondence  more  complete 
and  admirable  than  can  be  imagined  by  created  intel- 
ligence. 

Of  all  material  substances  light  is  the  most  fiiir,  and 
supplies  us  witix  the  most  suitable  illustration  of  the 
divine  nature.  With  this  reference  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  passage  before  us,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  represented  under  two  figures 


*  Heb.  i.  8.  dwavyafffiUf  the  radiationf  effulgeneet  shining  forth, 
Xapajcri)p  rijs  virocTdotu^  avrov,  the  exact  image  of  his  tubttance  ; 
that  precise  and  accurate  likeness  which  results  from  impression,  aa 
in  a  coin  from  a  die,  or  as  in  wax  from  a  seal ;  a  perfect  cor- 
re^ondence  in  its  whole  and  in  all  its  parts.  "  The  nature  of 
things,"  says  Witsius,  "requires  that  we  interpret  the  terma 
Xapacri^p  and  vtrofrrauiQ  as  correlatives.  That  form  which  is  in 
a  seal  we  call  vtrofrraviQ ;  that  which  is  in  the  wax,  xofwcr^p." 
{De  SymboL,  Ezerc.  xiii.,  sect,  xy.)  And  he  aptly  quotes,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  same  sentiment,  (PhiL  ii.  6,)  where  Christ,  in  his  pre- 
existent  state,  is  said  to  have  been  "  in  the  form  of  God.*'  So 
RosenmiiUer  the  elder,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Smith,  (Scrip,  Test,,  vol.  ill., 
p.  323,  note,)  **v7r6eTaffic  denotes  God  himself.  The  Son  is  called  the 
absolutely  perfect  image  of  the  Father,  because  he  is  like  him  in 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  other  perfections ;  since  by  a  Son  we 
understand  one  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Father."    See  note  (L), 
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drawn  firom  this  object.  The  latter  is  the  out-streaming 
from  the  uncreated  luminary.  There  is  some  analogy, 
— ^how  faint  and  inadequate ! — between  the  radiance  of 
the  sun  and  the  relation  of  the  second  Subsistence  in 
the  Trinity  to  his  eternal  Father.  If  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  analyze  the  terms,  they  supply  us  with  the  idea 
of  derivation^  in  which  the  derived  is  contemporaneous 
with  his  source,  both  being  perfectly  and  infinitely  co- 
existent. They  suggest  also  the  notion  of  consubstan^ 
tialUy ;  not,  it  may  be,  according  to  philosophic  accuracy, 
but.  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  appreciable  by 
common  understandings*  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  New  Testament  where  any  attempt  is 
made  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  divine  emanation ;  and 
it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  its  exposition  demands 
the  utmost  caution  and  reverence.  Yet,  maugre  the 
mydsteriousness  of  the  subject,  there  seems  no  substantial 
reason  why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  analogy, 
in  proof  both  of  the  Deity  of  the  Son,  and  of  his  deri- 
vation from  the  Father.* 

*  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satis&ction  of  citing  here  the  ad- 
mirable note  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  whose  argument  for  the  derivation  of 
our  Lord's  divine  nature  is  irresistible. 

"  From  these  words  it  is  evident,  1.  That  the  Apostle  states  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  as  the  Airavyatrfia, 
or  proceeding  splendour,  must  be  the  same  with  the  avya<rfta,  or 
inherent  splendour, 

**  2.  That  Christ,  though  proceeding  from  the  Father,  is  of  the 
same  essence ;  for  if  one  avyi^,  or  splendour,  produce  another  dvyi^, 
or  splendour,  the  produced  splendour  must  be  of  the  same  essence 
with  that  which  produces  it 

"  3.  That  although  Christ  is  thus  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father,  yet  he  is  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father ;  as  the  splendour 
of  the  sun,  though  of  the  same  essence,  is  distinct  from  the  sun 
itself,  though  each  is  essential  to  the  other ;  as  the  avyaefia,  or 
inherent  splendour,  cannot  subsist  without  its  iiravyaefia,  or  pro' 
eeeding  splendour,  nor  the  proceeding  splendour  subsist  without  the 
inherent  splendour  from  which  it  proceeds. 
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Therd  id,  however,  a  secondary  sense  of  the  imagery, 
which  is  much  more  readily  appreciated*  We  refer  to 
the  relations  sustained  by  the  Soli  to  the  economy  of 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  which  form  a  part 
of  the  Apostle's  present  discourse.  He  is  the  efiulgence 
of  the  divine  glory,  for  by  him  God  made  the  worldB, 
and  he  controls  the  universe  by  his  omnipotent  word. 
But  especially  is  he  so  since,  having  bt  himself  purged 
our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on 
high;  and  is  constituted  Lord*  of  all.  He  created  all, 
he  controls  aU,  he  has  redeemed  all,  and  now  sits  on 
the  throne  of  God  to  dispense,  through  the  prevalence 
of  his  mediation,  blessings  of  grace  and  of  glory 
which  can  never  fade  or  decay.  Such  is  he  in  relation 
to  the  divine  economy ;  while,  in  the  higher  respect  of 
his  eternal  nature,  he  is  the  Son ;  one  with  the  Father ; 
"  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light ;— the  radiance  of  the 
glory,  and  the  exact  impress  of  substance"  of  the  un- 
derived  and  unbegotten  God.f 

Thus  much  being  premised,  the  Apostle  proceeds  i/Q 
the  main  argument  of  this  part  of  his  discourse, — the 
superiority  of  our  Lord  to  the  angels.  His  first  position 
is,  that,  as  Mediator,  the  Son  is  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  a  distinction  far  beyond  that  of  the  most 
exalted  creature.  But  this  surpassing  dignity  resulted 
from  the  glory  of  his  pre-existent  state ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is,  that  in  his  relation  to  the 


"  4.  That  Christ  is  eternal  with  the  Father,  as  the  proceeding 
splendour  must  necessarily  be  co-existent  with  the  inherent  splen- 
dour. If  the  one  therefore  be  uncreated f  the  other  is  uncreated; 
if  the  one  be  etemcd,  the  other  is  eternal.** 

*  K\rfpov6fioc,  lardf  possessor,  (So  Stuart  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith. 
See  Schleuiner,  in  voc.)  Not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jus 
hareditatis  suggested  in  our  version.     See  note  (N). 

f  dykvvriToc  Oedf.  Fide  Suicer,  Thes,  Eceles.,  sub,  voc., 
&ykvvfiroc. 
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work  of  redemption  he  is  as  far  superior  to  the  angelic 
ministers  of  the  divine  will  as  he  was  in  his  eternal 
nature ; — **  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels, 
as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent 
name  than  they.*'  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
evangelical  economy,  before  the  creation  even  of  the 
heavienly  hierarchy,  he  possessed  a  name  of  most  dis- 
tinguished excellence ;  and  when,  after  his  humiliation, 
he  resumed  his  place  in  heaven,  his  dignity  in  a  complex 
nature,  and  in  the  relations  of  his  mediatorship,  was 
determined  to  be  proportionably  beyond  that  of  angels. 

The  emphasis  of  the  passage  is  in  the  expression,  "  a 
more  excellent  name ;"  and  in  this  we  have  the  key  to 
the  entire  argument.  A  few  remarks  on  its  import,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  inappropriate.  To  those  who  are  famiUar 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  scriptural  peculiarity  of  the 
word  name  is  well  known.  It  does  not  describe  a  con- 
ventional distinction  merely,  but  the  distinction  of  nature 
and  fact.  When  applied  to  the  divine  Being,  it  expresses 
all  possible  perfection,  comprising  that  infinite  and  eter- 
nal glory  which  belong  to  God  alone.  Hence,  in  the 
devotional  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  faithfiil  are 
represented  as  trusting  and  taking  refuge  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  making  it  the  object  of  invocation,  of  plea 
in  prayer,  and  of  general  religious  affection  and  exercise. 
So  that  when  our  Lord  is  said  to  possess  a  name  more 
excellent  than  the  angels,  it  is  to  his  nature,  his  essential 
qualities  or  relations,  and  not  to  his  title  or  his  official 
rank  or  dignity,  that  attention  is  primarily  and  speci- 
fically demanded.  Whatever  appellation,  therefore,  is 
described  as  a  transcendently  excellent  name,  must 
express  those  inherent  and  eternal  attributes  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  from  all  finite  beings. 

This  name  is  Son  ;  "  for  unto  which  of  the  angels  said 
[God]  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten    thee?     And  again,  I  will  be  his  Father, 
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and  he  shall  be  my  Son?"*  The  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle  therefore  is  that,  in  his  eternal  nature,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  in  his  mediatorial  capacity  likewise,  the 
eminent  and  unapproachable  distinction  of  our  Lord  was 
his  SoNSHiP ;  and  that  by  this  he  was  placed  infinitely 
and  for  ever  beyond  the  most  exalted  of  the  heavenly 
hierarchy. 

Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
citation  from  the  second  Psalm,  of  which  more  here- 
after,f  it  must  indicate,  in  this  place,  a  real  and  proper 
filiation,  and  the  word  "begotten"  must  express  a  true 
and  natural  geniture.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is  evident 
from  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  This  is  the  only  signification  which  can  consist 
with  the  preceding  part  of  the  discourse.  There  the 
Son  is  described  as  the  exact  image  of  the  Father's  svb* 
stance;  a  sense  of  the  title  so  precise  as  peremptorily  to 
forbid  all  license  or  figurative  exposition.  Its  meaning 
being  thus  indubitably  fixed,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
argument,  we  have  no  alternative  but  its  retention 
throughout. 

2.  This  is  the  only  signification  of  which  ike  expression 
more  excellent  name  will  allow.  For  if  the  title  be  not 
used  as  a  real  and  literal  distinction,  it  becomes  a  mere 
appellative,  and,  as  such,  applicable  to  other  individuals. 
It  is  no  longer  in  any  correct  sense  a  name ;  and,  least 
of  all,  is  it  so  according  to  the  peculiar  and  emphatic 
usage  of  the  Scriptures. 

8.  This  is  the  only  exposition  which  does  not  nullify, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  reverse,  the  argument  of  the 
passage.  In  a  figurative  sense,  no  beings  with  whose 
existence  we  are  acquainted  can  be  termed  sons  of  God 


*  So  Mr.  Stuart  renders  the  latter  part  of  rerse  5. 
f  See  note  (M). 
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with  greater  propriety  than  angels ;  since,  according  to  our 
information,  none  so  nearly  resemble  the  divine  nature. 
Hence  the  highest  of  these  intelligences, — for  I  think 
there  is  scarcely  sufficient  reason  to  regard  him  as  other 
than  a  created  angel, — is  called  Michael,  he  who  is  as 
God,  But  if  the  title  ''  Son  "  is  a  designation  of  the  Mes- 
siahship,  the  angelic  sonship  is  obviously  more  true  to  the 
literal  and  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  a  conclusion  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  that  of  the  Apostle.  A  son  by  office, 
the  case  supposed  in  this  exposition,  is  so  very  remote 
firom  all  ordinary  ideas  of  ffiiation  that,  even  if  admitted, 
it  may  be  deemed  the  very  lowest  acceptation  of  which 
the  designation  is  susceptible.  In  short,  giving  it  what 
other  signification  we  may,  unless  our  Lord  was  the 
truly  begotten  Sony  the  Son  in  respect  of  nature,  the  only 
distinction  here  conveyed  is  of  degree,  and  not  o(  species ; 
an  exposition  which  would  convict  the  Apostle  of  the 
most  egregious  argumentative  indiscretion. 

Nor  is  it  without  significancy  that  our  Lord  is  said  to 
possess  this  more  excellent  name  by  inheritance.^  The 
expression  appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  inalien- 
able right, — ^right  resulting  not  from  mere  gratuity,  or 
from  the  meritoriousness  of  toil  or  suffering,  but  from 
nature  and  geniture.  The  eternal  glory  of  the  Son  is 
possessed  in  a  mode  analogous  to  that  in  which  an  earthly 
heir  holds  the  property  of  his  ancestor.  So,  m  his  medi- 
atorial capacity,  our  Lord  is  called  the  heir,  the  lord  of 
all  things  by  right  of  generation ;  even  his  majesty  and 
universal  proprietorship  as  Redeemer  of  the  world 
being  founded  upon  his  eternal  and  ineffable  relation  to 
the  Father. 

The   epithet  first  begotten  (vpan-oTOKog,  verse  6)  is 
probably  designed  to  suggest  the  idea  of  lordship  and 


*  K£K\fipov6fitiKe.      Vide  Witsii  Symbol,,  Ezercit.  zii.,  sect  iv. 
Also  note  (N),  below. 
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sovereign  authority ;  but  lordship  and  authority  resulting 

from  a  relation  properly  and  eminently  filial.*     The 

reference  is  to  our  Lord's  pre-existent  nature ;  and,  in 

continuation  of  his  argument,  the  Apostle  says,  "  And 

again,  when  he  bringeth  in  (introduceth,  eltrayayy,)  the 

Pirst  Begotten  into  the  world  [inhabited  by  men,  dc  n^v 

olKovfiivriVf']  he   saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 

worship  him."   By  this  introduction  of  the  First  Begotten^ 

&c.,  reference  is  probably  had  primarily  to  the  nativity 

and  the  song  of  angels  upon  the  annunciation  of  that 

event  to  the  shepherds.*!'     But  the  expression  may  be 

extended  to  include  all  those  offerings  of  adoration  and 

service,  presented  to  our  Redeemer  by  these  heavenly 

ministers,  up  to  the  time  when  he  finally  "  sat  down  on 

the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high."    Each  of  these, 

it  is  obvious,  supplies  no  inconsiderable  illustration  of 

the  Apostle's  argument. 

Having  now  stated  some  of  the  filial  distinctions  of 

our  Lord,  in  which  angels  could  possess  no  share,  and 

to  which  they  rendered  their  wiUing  homage,  the  Apostle 

proceeds  to  show  that  the  actual  character  and  attributes 

of  these  illustrious  beings,  even  in  their  highest  estate, 

fall  infinitely  short  of  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God. 

They  are  messengers  and  ministers  created  of  the  most 

purely  spiritual  essence,  and  endowed  with  an  activity 

and  penetrativeness  to  which,  of  all  visible  objects,  the 

fleetness  and   power  of  lightning  suggests  the  most 

appropriate  analogy.     ^'  Of  the  angels  he   saith.  Who 

maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of 

fire."   But  even  this  magnificent  picture  is  inconceivably 

remote  from  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God.     For  "  unto 

the  Son  [he  saith],  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 

ever :   a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 

kingdom.    Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 

« 

•  See  note  (N).  f  Luke  ii.  8—14. 
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iniquity;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  Thus  far 
the  argument  appears  to  respect  partly  the  designation 
of  the  Son  to  his  mediatorial  work  and  royalty.  But 
the  Apostle  goes  on  to  treat  of  attributes  more  exclu- 
sively divine ;  "  And  [unto  the  Son  he  also  saith,]  Thou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands : 
they  shall  perish;  but  thou  remainest;  and  they  all 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  but  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail."  Thus  to  the 
Son  are  ascribed,  not  only,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  those  creative  acts  which  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  any  part  of  the  mediatorial 
economy,  but  the  attributes  also  of  eternity  and  immu- 
tability. ,  A  loftier  and  more  unequivocal  annunciation 
of  proper  Godhead  is  not  to  be  conceived.  And  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  himdred  and  second  Psalm,  from 
which  this  passage  is  quoted,  he  will  perceive  that  it  is 
throughout  addressed  to  the  supreme  God.  It  cur- 
rently employs  the  incommunicable  names  "  Jehovah  *' 
and  "Jah;"  and  has  nothing  to  indicate  any  reference 
except  to  Deity  in  the  most  exclusive  sense.  Yet  this 
is  addressed  to  the  Son.* 

The  Apostle  concludes  the   chapter,  by  stating  the 

.  *  And  here,  in  passing,  we  may  notice  an  example  of  the  com- 
bined audacity  and  absurdity  of  Socinian  criticism.  These  citations 
the  Apostle  introduces  in  the  most  express  terms  as  addressed  to 
the  Son,  Yet  Mr.  Belsham,  after  partly  quoting  both,  without 
scruple,  says,  "  This  is  an  address  not  to  the  Son  but  to  the  Father." 
(Calm  Inq.f  p.  294.)  That  is,  the  Father  addresses  himself;  for 
neither  by  the  Apostle,  nor  by  Mr.  B.,  nor  even  by  the  Improved 
Version,  is  any  other  speaker  hinted  at.  Such  is  one  specimen, 
out  of  several  which  might  be  adduced,  of  the  wretched  shifts  by 
which  the  Socinian  would  evade  the  testimony  of  this  triumphant 
discourse. 
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active  relations  severally  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  angels 
to  the  evangelical  work;  a  point  of  contrast  not  less 
decisive  than  those  which  precede.  "  But  to  which  of 
the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Sit  on  my  right  hand, 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool?  Are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  he  heirs  of  salvation  ? "  He  sits  upon  the 
throne  of  God  ''far  ahove  all  principality  and  power, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,*'  whether  of  things  on 
earth  or  things  in  heaven,  "  from  henceforth  expecting 
till,"  according  to  the  divine  covenant  and  promise,  the 
triumphs  of  truth,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  shall  he 
complete,  and  ''his  enemies  he  made  his  footstool." 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  are  occupied  in  the  services  of 
love  and  tenderness  which  are  to  contribute  to  the 
security  and  joy  of  his  elect,  and  to  the  consununation 
of  his  glory  in  the  end  of  the  ages. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  this  sublime  argument ;  an 
argument  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  force,  the  precision,  or  the  magnificence,  is  most  to 
be  admired.  A  recapitulation  as  brief  as  our  exposition 
has  been  cursory  is  all  that  our  limits  will  further  per- 
mit. Omitting  what  does  not  directly  refer  to  the 
subject,  we  are  furnished  with  the  following  facts  and 
doctrines  respecting  the  Son  of  God. 

He  is  the  Lord  of  all,  as  he  was  the  agent  in  the 
creation  of  all ;  and  exists  as  the  radiance  of  the  un- 
created splendour,  and  the  exact  impress  of  the  Father's 
substance.  The  universe  which  he  has  created  he  sus- 
tains and  controls  by  his  omnipotent  word ;  and  to  the 
oblation  which  he  presented  to  God,  since  it  was  by 
himself,  he  imparted  an  infinite  worthiness.  Hence, 
upon  its  completion,  he  assumed  his  place  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Eternal  Majesty.  In  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom he  is  as  far  exalted  above  the  angels,  as  his  pre- 
existent  nature  and  hereditary  dignity  exceeded  theirs/ 
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The  source  of  this  dignity  is  his  Sonship ;  which  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  descriptive  of  office  or  rank,  but  of 
nature  ;  he  from  the  beginning  having  been  begotten  of 
the  Father :  and  so  transcendent  was  the  glory  of  this 
filial  relation,  that  even  in  his  condition  of  lowest  de- 
basement it  procured  the  homage  of  angels. 

The  Son  is  the  true  God,  seated  on  a  throne  of  divine 
perpetuity,  and  maintaining  a  moral  government  of 
matchless  and  inflexible  rectitude.  Thus,  and  with  es- 
pecial respect  to  his  immaculate  purity,  is  he  designated 
to  the  works  and  triumphs  of  the  mediatorship.  Him- 
self immutable  and  eternal,  he  must  remain  in  peerless 
majesty  when  the  material  imiverse  shall  have  passed 
away  for  ever ;  through  all  intermediate  periods  ensuring 
the  triumphs  of  his  church,  until  every  enemy  shall  bow 
down  at  his  feet. 


0  2 
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NOTE  (L),  p.  282. 

On  Heb.  i.  3. 

Several  commentators  suppose  that  the  phrasesi  St'Tau- 
yaff/ia  r^c  ^o^^g,  cat  x^'P^'^'^^P  ^HC  v^fMrrdtnwg  aitrovy  ''the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person," 
do  not  refer  to  the  pre-existent  and  divine  nature  of  our  Lord. 
Beza  thinks  tliis  exposition  dangerous,  and  Stuart  aigues  that 
the  expressions  are  inadequate  to  such  a  state  of  majesty) 
both  which  opinions,  though  in  a  sense  correct,  are  not  to  the 
purpose.  For,  with  the  utmost  respect  to  such  high  autho- 
rities, it  may  be  inquired,  what  human  analogies  are  adequate 
to  a  description  of  the  divine  essence,  or  what,  if  unduly  and 
irreverently  prosecuted,  are  not  dangerous  ?  If  we  are  to  re- 
pudiate all  representations  on  this  subject  which  may  possibly 
be  distorted  or  misunderstood,  revelation  is  at  an  end.  But 
the  writers  of  Scripture,  so  far  from  submitting  to  any  such 
restrictions,  employ  images  for  the  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
God,  even  less  adequate  and  more  likely  to  be  abused  than 
those  before  us.  Such,  for  instance,  as  are  derived  from  the 
human  body  and  from  human  passions,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets ;  and  these,  it 
will  be  admitted,  are  at  least  equally  remote  from  the  reality, 
and  not  less  liable  to  unsanctioned  interpretation. 

Mr.  Stuart  contends  that  the  words  avavyavfia  and  x^zpojcri^p 
*' imply,  of  course,  what  is  visible  and  perceptible."  But 
from  the  examples  which  we  can  command  of  the  use  of 
these  and  similar  expressions  by  Jewish  writers,  the  very  con- 
trary is  to  be  inferred.  Thus,  by  the  terms  of  this  class,  we 
find  described  the  relation  of  the  divine  Logos  to  the  Father ; 
a  relation,  be  it  remembered,  purely  spiritual.  They  abound 
in  the  works  of  PhUo.  He  calls  the  Word,  the  Image,  (eiVufv,) 
the  eternal  Image,  the  copied  Image,  {iveiKdviffftaf)  of  God ; 
the  impressed  Image,  (%  a  p  a  c  r  ^  p,)  of  the  seal  of  God.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  human  understanding, — another  spiritual  substance, 
— ^he  describes  it  as  "an  accurate  resemblance,  the  deriva- 
tion and  the  radiance  of  the  blessed  nature  "  of  the  Logos. 
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(UfiayiXov,  rf  iLirSffiravfia,  Kal  ^  &iravyafffia,  De  Mund, 
Op^.f  T.  i.,  p.  35.  See  above,  p.  64.)  An  apocryphal  writer 
employs  similar  phraseology  in  respect  of  wisdom.  After  having 
described  it  as  a  purely  spiritual  essence,  he  proceeds  to  style  it 
**  the  radiance  (cLiravyavfia)  of  the  Eternal  Light,  the  spotless 
mirror  of  the  energy  of  God,  and  the  Image  (iuewv)  of  his 
goodness."  (Wisd.  vii.  26.)  So  St  Paul,  apparently  with  the 
same  design,  designates  the  Son,  in  his  pre-existent  state, 
'<the  Image  (tucu»v)  of  the  invMle  God."  (Col.  i.  15.) 

It  is,^in  fact,  as  great  an  error  in  rhetoric  as  in  exegesis,  to 
represent  the  dvavyafffAa  (radiance)  of  an  invisible  ho^a  (glory) 
as  visible ;  and  the  x^9<'"'^'''^9  (impressed  likeness)  of  an  hypostasis 
purely  spiritual  as  perceptible  to  sense.  The  latter  supposition 
is  all  but  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  vtrofframc  signifies,  as  Mr. 
Stuart  expresses  it,  God  ''as  he  really  is,"  the  divine  "  substance 
or  essence,"  the  xapaxTrfp,  exact  likeness,  cannot  but  be  invi- 
sible ;  since  it  would  otherwise  be  wanting  in  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  the  divine  essence, — its  spirituality. 

That  the  analogy  suggested  by  the  former  of  these  expres- 
sions, "  the  radiance  of  his  glory,"  includes  the  revelations 
made  by  Christ,  is  an  exceedingly  probable  conjecture ;  but  it 
cannot  be  conceded  that  this  is  the  entire  signification  of  both 
phrases.  In  some  sense  it  is  evident  that  they  apply  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord.  **  Exact  likeness  of  his  substance  "  is  a 
description  purely  personal ;  but  is  whoUy  inapplicable  to  the 
person  of  the  incarnate  Logos.  That  was  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous natures,  of  which  one  was  at  the  utmost  remoteness 
from  the  divine  essence.  Hence,  in  his  higher  nature  alone, 
can  Christ  be  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father's  substance. 

Professor  Stuart,  from  the  oneness  of  the  Logos  with  God, 
argues,  that  he  cannot  correctly  be  described  as  only  an  Image 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father.  And  were  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  every  respect  one,  that  is,  were  these  but  two  names  of 
the  same  hypostasis,  no  argument  could  be  more  conclusive. 
But,  as  some  distinction  is  admitted,  in  ihat  respect  the  Son 
may  be  the  exact  Image ;  and  this  alone  is  necessary  to  the 
exposition  for  which  we  contend. 

In  Mr.  Stuart's  reasonings  upon  this  subject  there  is  consi- 
derable obscurity.  But  if  I  understand  him  aright,  his  judg- 
ment is,  that  whoever  or  whatever  makes  known  to  us  the 
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diirine  character,  is  lo  far  the  radiance  of  God's  i^oiy,  and  the 
image  of  his  substance.  Onr  Lord  is  so  caDedy^^becansey" 
sajs  Mr.S.,  ''he  rereals  to  as,  in  his  person  and  work,  joat 
and  proper  Tiews  of  the  perfections  of  the  Father."  Bat  this 
is  a  dignity  common  to  others.  The  Propheti,  lor  insranre, 
opon  this  exposition,  might  be  aecorately  designated  Ae  effolr 
gence  of  the  divine  splendoor,  which  woold  so  £v  nullify  the 
aigament  of  the  passage.  The  Apostles,  as  the  agents  em- 
ployed to  commnnicate  yet  more  perfect  views  of  the  divine 
perfections  and  government,  personally  considered,  are,  of 
coarse,  in  a  sense  more  emphatic  than  the  Meaoah,  the  radi- 
ance of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  exact  image  of  his  person. 
Nay,  this  exposition  is  susceptible  of  yet  greater  con^rehenaion. 
Elsewhere,  for  example,  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  ''No  developement 
ever  made  is  so  highly  and  dedsively  characteristic  of  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  as  the  act  of  creation."  (VoL  iL,  p.  382.) 
There  is  therefore  no  serioas  objection  to  the  modified  appli- 
cation of  the  description  before  us,  to  an  act  so  iHnstradve 
of  the  divine  attributes. 

Bat  withoat  laying  any  stress  on  conclnaioas  so  obviously 
inadmissible^  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  by  phrases  so  pre- 
€iMe  and  so  magnificent  as.  The  radianee  cf  the  ghry,  and  Ike 
exact  and  impreued  Image  ef  the  eubetanee  of  God,  notfaing^ 
more  is  meant  than  what  this  exposition  amounts  to,  viz., 
that  Jesus  Chrirt  was  the  greatest  Prophet  ever  commissioned 
to  make  known  the  nature  and  reveal  the  will  of  God? 

Nor  is  this  interpretation  objectionable  in  itself  alone;  it  is 
repudiated  both  by  the  terms  and  by  the  connexion  of  the 
passage.  "By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds;  who  hang 
(9c  Sni)  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  and  upholding  (4>kpiav)  aD  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  In  each  clause 
ihe  same  participial  mode  of  expression  is  employed, — ^being, 
—upholding.  The  latter  describes  the  perpetual  sustentation 
of  all  things  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Son;  and,  in  order  to 
the  harmony  of  the  passage^  the  former  must  be  explained  of 
a  permanent  state,  and  not  of  a  transient  act  or  series  of  acts. 
He  emitt  (u, — not  becomes  the  radiance  of  the  divine  splen- 
dour.   This  U  his  settled  and  unchanging  mode  of  being,  not 
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one  of  the  functions  of  an  office  recently  assumed,  and  here- 
after to  be  laid  aside.  That  this  is  the  only  legitimate  exposi- 
tion, appears  from  the  expression  which  succeeds:  "Being 
the  brightness, — ^upholding  all, — he  sai  doum"  &c. ;  where 
the  contrast  between  the  state  and  the  act  is  sufficiently 
distinct 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  thing  which  would  more 
enfeeble  the  passage  than  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Stuart's  para* 
phrase.  ''  By  whom  also  [God]  made  the  worlds,  who,  having 
revealed  to  us  just  and  proper  views  qfthe  Father's  perfections j 
and  controlling  the  universe  by  his  powerful  word,  when  he 
had  BT  HIMSELF  purgcd  our  sins,  sat  down,"  &c.  However 
^and  in  itself  the  prophetical  office  and  work  of  Christ, 
its  mention  between  that  of  the  creation  of  all  worlds, 
and  of  the  irresistible  controul  over  universal  nature,  is  an 
insignificancy  into  which  no  man  of  ordinary  taste  could 
possibly  fall,  especially  as  it  destroys,  the  emphasis  of  the 
following  clause, — "when  he  had  by  himself  ^wxgedi  our  sins." 
It  is  personal  dignity  which  this  expression  suggests ;  whereas 
the  exposition  before  us  withdraws  from  the  only  phrase 
susceptible  of  such  a  sense  its  personal  application,  and 
reduces  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  description  to  that  of  office 
and  fimction  alone.  It  is  this  which  gives  infinite  value  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  that  it  was  effected  hy  himself ^  not 
as  a  divine  teacher,  but  as  the  Father's  fellow.  His  oblation 
it  was  that  gave  force  to  his  doctrines ;  but  this  interpretation 
makes  his  doctrines  to  enhance  the  value,  or  to  ensure  the 
validity  of  his  oblation. 

Once  more,  had  the  design  of  the  Apostle  been  what  is 
generally  supposed,  which  certainly  is  a  possible  case,  we 
naturally  inquire  in  what  terms  he  could  have  conveyed  his 
meaning.  In  none,  assuredly,  not  liable  to  the  charge  of 
inadequacy;  in  none,  not  capable  of  distortion ;  and  in  none, 
it  may  be  added,  which,  were  this  exposition  allowed,  might 
not  be  explained  away.  Is  that,  then,  it  is  most  respectfiilly 
submitted,  a  lawful  style  of  exegesis  which  renders  it  imprac- 
ticable to  state  a  doctrine  which  may  yet  be  true?  Are  we 
justified  in  limiting  the  writers  of  Scripture  by  a  standard  of 
interpretation  which  determines  that  they  shall  not  declare 
what  it  is  very  possible  the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct? 
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NOTE  (M),  p.  286. 
On  Psalm  ii.  7. 

''  I  WILL    DECLARE   THE   ORACLE  :   JeHOYAH  HATH  SAID  UNTO 

ME,  Thou  [art]  my  Son;  this  day  hate  I  begotten  thee." 
The  reader's  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  pre- 
liminary remarks. 

1.  This  passage  occurs  four  times  in  the  Scripture,  being 
thrice  cited  in  the  New  Testament;  Acts  xiii.  33;  Heb.  L  5; 
V.  5.  Hence  we  are  assured  of  its  importance  and  ^ignifi- 
cancy,  and  equally  of  its  impressiveness,  which  last  must  of 
course  depend  upon  the  clearness  with  which  it  enunciates  tiie 
truth,  and  the  consequent  facility  with  which  its  meaning 
would  be  apprehended.  It  cannot  therefore  be  obscure  or 
enigmatical,  nor  can  its  sense  be  remote  or  recondite,  uncer- 
tain or  ambiguous.  A  text  possessing  these  characteristics 
would  not  be  quoted  so  often,  especially  as  is  the  fact,  without 
an  accompanying  explanation. 

2.  A  second  remark,  still  more  obviously  true,  is,  that  in  its 
proper  sense  it  must  be  appropriate  to  each  discourse  in  which 
it  occurs.  Hence,  of  several  interpretations,  that  is  to  be 
preferred  which  is  most  fully  adapted  to  the  whole ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  as  are  limited  in  their  aptness  to  but  one 
example  of  citation  are  strongly  to  be  suspected,  if  not  sum- 
marily dismissed. 

3.  A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  wholly  passed  over,  is, 
that  in  every  instance  the  passage  is  addressed  to  Jews. 
Its  exposition,  therefore,  must  be  conducted  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  Jewish  theology;  and  no  sense  which 
would  not  be  appreciated  by  a  Jewish  auditor  or  reader  can 
be  otherwise  than  incorrect 

These  rules,  it  is  presumed,  are  so  evident  as  not  to  de- 
mand formal  proof,  and,  if  duly  regarded,  will  save  much 
useless  labour. 

From  these  premises  there  is  in  general  one  negative 
conclusion  which  seems  unavoidable ; — that  the  reference  of 
the  passage  cannot  be  to  the  bare  Messiahship  of  our  Lord; 
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for  that  is  a  sense  of  the  term  ''Son  "  which  the  Jew  did  not 
admit.  Such  an  interpretation,  therefore,  offends  against 
the  third  of  the  ahove  rules.  Nor  is  it  less  at  variance 
with  the  first;  for  a  more  obscure  and  uncouth  figure  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  than  that  which  it  attributes  to  the  sacred 
writer,  or  rather  to  the  divine  source  of  this  impressive 
oracle.  Is  it  supposable  that  by  genenUion  the  Holy  Spirit 
merely  meant  appointment;  and  that  the  phrase,  "I  have 
begotten  thee,"  signifies  only,  "  I  have  constituted  thee?  "  The 
ideas  of  generation  and  appointment  are  wholly  dissimilar ; 
and,  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  figure,  it  seems  impos^ble  to 
understand  how  the  one  can  be  designed  or  adapted  to  convey 
the  other.  Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  which  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  passage  suggests.  For  if  it  is  a  prophecy  merely 
declarative  of  the  Messiahship,  the  term  to-day  will  signify 
the  day  of  the  actual  consecration  of  our  Lord  by  the  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  fact ;  for, 
before  that  event,  it  will  on  all  hands  be  admitted  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God. 

This  exposition  is  prohibited,  also,  by  the  second  of  the 
above  rules.  Not  to  go  further,  it  is  altogether  inapposite,  for 
example,  to  the  discourse  before  us.  The  Apostle  has  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  angels ;  and,  in  order  to 
this,  he  is  supposed  to  quote  the  declaration  of  Jehovah,—- 
"Thou  art  the  Messiah;  this  day  have  I  appointed  thee  to 
that  office."  But  this  proves  nothing,  except  that  the  Messiah 
was  a  divinely  commissioned  person,  which,  of  course,  no  Jew 
could  ever  question. 

Nothing  then  seems  more  evident  than  that  the  passage 
under  consideration  cannot  describe  the  designation  of  our 
Redeemer  to  his  office  and  work.  This  opinion  does  not  in 
any  aspect  possess  the  smallest  plausibility,  and  may  therefore 
be  decisively  dismissed. 

Otlier  expositors  represent  the  passage  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  an  interpretation  which  makes  God  the 
father,  and  the  earth  or  the  grave  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
Apart  from  every  other  objection,  the  harshness  and  offensive- 
ness  of  such  a  figure  would,  it  apprehended,  be  conclusive 
against  the  opinion.  But  a  not  less  palpable  reason  for  its 
rejection  is,  that  it  supposes  Christ  to  have  become  the  Son 
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of  God  al  the  remirectioD,  which  is  not  the  fivt;  or  to  have 
become  so  in  some  peculiar  and  eminent  sense,  which,  as  we 
hare  before  shown,  is  equally  mitenaUe.  Every  expreadon 
in  the  New  Testament  which  gives  emphasis  to  the  divine 
Sonship  refen  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  resmreetion. 

There  are  two  other  expositions  of  the  passage.  In  both  it 
is  referred  to  the  divine  filiation ;  and  our  preference,  on  which- 
ever side  it  may  be,  will  not  therefore  affect  the  main  reaok  of 
our  inquiry.  Of  these,  the  one  si^paees  the  immediate  object 
of  the  orade  to  be  the  resurrection,  considered  as  the  emdtmee  or 
decUtraHon  that  Christ  was  truly,  and  in  a  pvoper  sense,  the 
Sou  of  God.  In  this  case,  according  to  an  allowable  Hebra- 
ism, the  passage  will  signify,  "Thou  art  my  Son;  this  day 
[of  the  resurrection]  have  I  declared  [and,  by  indubitable 
evidence^  demonstrated]  thy  [proper  and  divine]  generation." 
With  the  other  opinion,  the  passage  generally  is  explained, 
according  to  its  literal  sense,  as  an  absolute  affirmation  of  oor 
Lord's  divine  and  real  Sonship.  And  unless  there  is  some 
weighty  reason  for  preferring  the  more  remote  sense,  or  some 
serious  internal  objection  to  the  more  obvious  and  literal,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  only  reason  for  the  deeUwative  sense  is  found  in  a  part 
of  St  Paul's  discourse  at  Antioch  in  Piaidia,  recorded  Acts 
xili  16,  et  seq.  The  passage  supposed  to  favour  this  view  is  as 
follows:  ''And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that 
the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fktheis,  God  hath 
fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  up  Jesus  again;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second 
Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  b^otten  thee. 
And  as  concerning  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  no 
more  to  return  to  corruption,  he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will  give 
you  the  sure  mercies  of  David.  Wherefore  he  saith  also  in 
another  [psalm].  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption."  (Verses  32 — 35.)  Here,  then,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  distinctly  referred  to  our 
Lord's  resurrection. 

But  this  may  rationally  be  doubted.  The  word  again  (ver.  33) 
is  inserted  by  our  translators  without  any  sufficient  warrant, 
while  the  participle,  avauTtioaQy  raised  up,  does  by  no  means 
necessarily  suggest  the  doctrine  supposed.     In  fact^  when  the 
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verb  has  this  sense,  it  is  usually  connected  with  some  deter- 
mining phrase,  such  as  Ic  vtKp&v,  from  the  dead.  Otherwise 
its  meaning  simply  is,  to  reuse  up,  or  passively,  to  be  raised  up. 
This  is  the  general  if  not  the  invariable  usage  throughout  St. 
Luke's  narrative.  (See  chap.  iii.  22,  26;  v.  6, 17,  34;  &c.,  &e.) 
More  particularly,  St  Peter,  in  his  discourse  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, speaks  of  God  having  promised  to  raise  ttp  Christ, 
(&vaffTfiiTHVf)  to  sit  upon  the  tlu'one  of  David.  (Chap.  ii.  30.) 
So  also  in  the  prediction  of  the  great  Prophet,  (Deut.  xviii. 
15,  18,)  the  word  is  twice  employed  with  the  like  purpose  by 
the  LXX.,  which  passage  is  quoted  by  the  same  Apostle  on 
another  occasion.  (Chap.  iii.  22.)  In  these  examples,  the  refer- 
ence  is  obviously  not  to  the  resurrection,  but  to  the  natural 
production,  and  the  official  elevation  of  Christ. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch,  in  the  use  both  of  this  and  the  synonymous  word 
^ycipe,  the  Apostle  maintains  a  clear  distinction  to  the  same 
effect.  Thus  verse  22.  "He  raised  up  (^yctpc)  David. — 
Verse  23.  Of  this  man's  seed,  hath  God  raised  up  (tfytipt*) 
Jesus. — Verse  30.  But  God  raised  him  from  the  dead. 
(^yetpe  kic  vtcpoii/.) — Verse  33.  God  hath  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus,  (dvavrrifras  'Ii7<r.) — 
Verse  34.  And  as  concerning  that  he  raised  him  from  the 
DEAD,  (Sre  dk  dvsffrriaev  avrbv  kx  viKp&v,)  [now]  no  more  to 
return  to  corruption,  he  saith,"  &c.  In  the  latter  examples 
there  seems  an  emphatic  contrast  between  the  natural  produc- 
tion or  official  appointment,  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  This  is  intimated  in  the  particles  at  the  commencement 
of  verse  34,  as  well  as  in  the  other  peculiarities  of  its  structure. 
Had  the  allusion  in  this  and  the  preceding  verse  been  the  same, 
the  words  Ik  veKpwv,  if  not  inserted  in  each,  would  at  least  have 
occurred  in  the  former,  their  omission  in  the  latter  nti  being 
of  BO  great  importance  to  the  sense.  The  fact,  however,  is 
directly  the  reverse.  The  legitimate  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Apostle  begins  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  in 
the  34th,  and  not,  as  this  exposition  supposes,  in  the  33d  verse. 

There  is  yet  one  other  consideration  which,  I  apprehend,  may 
be  regarded  as  decisive  against  the  alleged  reference  to  the 

•  iiyayt  is  probably  the  correct  reading  here. 
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resurrection.  It  is,  that  the  divine  promise  here  referred 
to,  is  explained  in  verse  23,  as  fulfilled  in  rainng  up  Jesus,  not 
from  the  dead,  hut  of  the  seed  of  David.  ''  The  promise 
made  to  the  fathers,"  says  Outrein,  <'God  did  not  fulfil  in  the 
first  place  and  principally  hy  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead ;  hut  hy  sending  him  in  the  flesh,  and  hy  appointing  him 
to  the  various  functions  required  of  him." — ^Kdimoel  m  he. 

It  may  he  added,  that  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  renders  the  divine  oracle  under  consideration 
less  appropriate  than  it  otherwise  would  he  to  the  passages 
where  it  occurs.  Such  an  allusion  does  not  happily  harmo- 
nize with  the  magnificence  of  the  second  Psalm.  It  afibrds  no 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  Lord  to  angels,  hut  tends  rather 
to  a  contrary  conclusion ;  nor  in  Heh.  v.  5,  does  it  supply  any 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  Christ  to  his  priesthood,  since  it 
was  subsequent  to  that  event. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  fairly  he  douhted  whether 
there  exists  any  valid  evidence  in  favour  of  the  declarative 
sense  of  the  passage  hefore  us;  and  hence  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  explain  it  according  to  its  literal  acceptation, 
as  an  absolute  afiirmation  of  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ. 
That  this  is  the  exposition  which  would  most  readily  occur  to 
the  Jew,  is  too  evident  to  require  any  detailed  proof.  He 
who  regarded  the  title  "  Son  "  as,  in  its  proper  application  to 
Christ,  characteristic  exclusively  of  a  divine  relation,  and  with 
whom  the  doctrine  of  an  emanative  production  in  the  God- 
head formed  a  part  of  his  established  creed,  could  scarcely 
hesitate  as  to  the  design  of  the  oracle  before  us :  nor  is  it  easy 
to  perceive  how  he  could  realize  any  sense  but  that  for  which 
his  pre-conceptions  so  fully  prepared  him.  In  this  exposition, 
therefore,  the  third  of  the  above  canons  is  satisfactorily  com- 
plied with. 

Nor  need  we  demur  with  respect  to  the  first ;  for  certainly, 
however  mysterious  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  geniture,  this  it 
is  which  is  most  readily  suggested  by  the  terms  of  the  passage. 
Hence  it  is  remarked  by  the  elder  Michaelis:  "God  saith 
not,  I  have  adopted,  but  I  have  begotten  thee;  by  which 
is  signified  the  communication  of  the  same  divine  essence 
and  nature,  though  in  a  manner  altogether  ineffable."  (Not. 
Uberior,  in  loc.    Holden's  Scrip,  Test,,  p.  317.) 
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The  great  objection  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text  generallj 
is  found  in  the  term  to-day,  which  it  may  be  alleged  is  not 
expressive  of  unlimited  duration.  Of  course  it  is  conceded 
that  this  is  not  its  ordinary  acceptation ;  but  it  is  to  be  recol* 
lected  that  "  no  prophecy  is  of  self-interpretation ;"  (2  Pet  i. 
20 ;)  and  hence  it  has  pleased  God,  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
to  employ  many  expressions  in  a  sense  so  singular  as  to  be 
explicable  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  which 
they  form  a  part  Unless,  therefore,  a  given  exposition  be 
prohibited  by  something  in  the  essential  meaning  of  the  terms, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  remoteness  from  the  common  usage 
of  language  is  by  no  means  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

To  a  people  amply  provided  with  philosophical  phraseology, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  an  expression  to 
the  idea  of  unlimited  duration.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  Old  Testament  was  primarily 
designed,  and  among  whom  its  books  were  written.  Neither 
its  writers,  nor  those  of  the  New  Testament,  had  any  diction 
properly  philosophical.  Hence  of  the  two  modes  which  they 
employ  to  express  eternity,  each  is  more  than  commonly  in- 
adequate to  the  truth.  The  one  was  by  suggesting  a  period 
remote  and  obscure ;  the  other,  by  the  accumulation  of  age 
upon  age,  and  cycle  upon  cycle.  Thus  ch^,  AtSiocj  aidjvios,  tig 
Tovg  aiSfvoQ  rStv  aiuvutv,  and  the  like,  though  properly  ex- 
pressive of  limited  duration  alone,  are  the  only  phrases  of 
which  the  sacred  writers  usually  avail  themselves  to  convey  the 
idea  of  that  which  is  unlimited. 

To  all  practical  purposes  these,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
herent imperfection,  are  doubtless  sufficient;  though  of  course 
sceptical  minds,  whenever  it  has  suited  their  purpose,  have  not 
scrupled  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  ambiguity.  Yet  it  may 
rationally  be  questioned  whether  to  the  thoughtful  and  medi- 
tative the  term  before  us  does  not  convey  a  more  profound 
and  happier  impression  of  perpetual  and  unchanging  being. 
It  is  a  mode  of  duration  necessarily  existent  To-day  always 
is;  and  as  it  never  began  to  be,  so  can  it  never  cease  to  be. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  point  of  duration  past  which,  upon 
its  occurrence,  was  not,  nor  of  one  to  come  which,  upon  its 
occurrence,  will  not  be — to-day.  Yesterday  is  always  past ;  to- 
morrow is  always  to  come :  but  each  successive  period  as  it 
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■rriTC^  and  that  on  tfarongli  countless  and  neYer-ceanng  cjdes, 
is  to-^mf.  So  Clement  of  Alexandria  happily  lemarlu,  ^  To-day 
is  the  image  of  an  eternal  age."  (^  vtifupov  aiiiov  aiAvoq  iariv 
iuntv.  ProbrepL^  T.  i.,  p.  78.) 

When  applied  to  Him  with  whom  "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
yeazsy  and  a  thousand  yean  as  one  day,"  the  term  is  eminently 
appropriate  to  an  emanation  neither  past  nor  to  come,  but 
perpetoally  present.  Hence,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  it  may 
be  employed  as  characteristic  of  the  generation  of  the  Son; 
for  in  all  the  annak  of  duration,  as  measured  by  men,  there 
nerer  was  a  period  in  which  the  first  Subsistence  of  the  Trinity 
might  not  declare  to  the  second,  ''Tliou  art  my  Son ;  this  day 
hare  I  begotten  thee."  In  the  order  of  idea,  generation 
precedes  sonship;  and  it  is  therefore  said,  "This  day  have  I 
b^otten  thee:"  but  in  &ct  neither  is  afore  nor  after;  and 
hence  JehoTah  announces,  ''  Thou  art  my  Son."  Nor  can  the 
period  erer  arrive  in  which  this  oracle  will  not  be  as  iqvpro- 
priately  and  absolutely  true,  as  at  the  first  moment  in  which  it 
was  enunciated. 

That  these  remarks  will  relieve  the  subject  firom  aU  its 
difficulties^  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  imagine.  The  writer 
indulges  no  conceit  so  absurd.  But  they  may  at  least  suffice 
to  show,  what  indeed  is  their  only  design,  that  when  the  v^ 
plication  is  made  known  of  such  a  prophecy  as  that  under 
consideration,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  a  term 
employed  in  an  unusual  sense  is  yet  susceptible  of  explanation 
in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  whole.  And  if  this  is 
admitted  to  have  been  shown  in  the  present  case,  no  valid 
objection,  it  is  apprehended,  can  be  inferred  firom  such  a  phrase 
against  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  text  in  general 

Professor  Stuart  cites  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom  as  giving 
a  different  exposition  of  the  word  "  to-day."  As  it  is  possible 
that  the  quotation  of  Mr.  S.  might  unintentionally  convey  an 
erroneous  impression,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  upon  the  doctrine 
in  question  both  these  fathers  are  nevertheless  most  explicit. 
The  former  especially,  commenting  upon  the  place,  sets  out  with 
the  remark,  '<  God  the  Word  had  the  name  of  Only  Begotten 
Son,  as  well  as  what  the  name  signifies,  before  the  worlds." 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
show  the  appropriateness  of  this  exposition  to  the  passages  in 
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which  the  oracle  occurs.  This  indeed  is  required  by  the  second 
of  the  critical  canons  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  note. 
In  the  second  Psalm  the  text  is  found  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  loftiest  prerogatives  and  Amotions  of  the  mediatorial 
dignity;  such  as  absolute  royalty,  (verse  6,)  universal,  un- 
restricted, and  irresistible  dominion.  (Verses  8,  9.)  Especially 
for  the  Sofi  is  demanded  the  religioua  homage  and  trust  due  to 
Jehovah  alone. 

"  Serve  Jehovah  with  fear, 

And  with  trembling  rejoice. 

Kiss  THE  Son,  lest  he  be  angry. 

And  ye  perish  from  the  way, 

When  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 

Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him." 

(Verses  11,12.) 
Here,  then,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  a  topic  as  the  eternal  relation  of  the  Messiah  to 
the  Father.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  transcendently 
great  in  the  mediatorial  scheme.  It  is  this  which  displays  the 
beneficence  of  him  who  gave,  and  the  condescension  of  him 
who  was  given  to  the  work  of  human  redemption.  Upon 
this  great  truth  depend  the  infinite  value,  prevalency,  and 
glory  of  our  Redeemer's  oblation ;  the  magnificence,  amplitude, 
and  perpetuity  of  his  government;  and  especially  the  homage 
and  confidence  of  his  people's  faith. 

The  same  remarks  are  not  inapposite  to  the  illustration  of 
the  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels.  With  the  argument  of  the 
Apostle,  both  on  this  subject  and  on  the  priesthood  of  our 
Lord,  (Heb.  v.  5,)  it  is  evident  that  no  exposition  can  faD  in 
so  happily,  or  rather  that,  excepting  only  the  one  considered 
immediately  before,  no  other  exposition  can  harmonize  at  alL 
A  nature  so  certainly  divine,  in  a  connexion  so  intimately  with 
Jehovah  the  Father,  and  from  which  the  Christly  dignity 
derives  its  surpassing  exaltation,  may  well  be  described  in  the 
emphasis  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  a  more  excellent  name  than 
that  of  the  angels.  Of  its  connexion  with  the  sacerdotal  work 
and  eminence  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  speak 
more  at  large. 

**  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern,"  as  Wolf  remarks  upon  St 
Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch,  "  why  a  passage  which  properly  and 
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expressly  treats  of  the  eternal  generation  €i  the  Son  shoold  be 
quoted  in  this  place  where  the  discoane  is  of  the  incarnation 
and  mission  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  done  with  the  design  to 
show  that  Jesus,  who  is  here  spoken  of  as  manifested  and  sent, 
is  such  a  Saviour  as  was  described  and  promised  in  that 
Psalm ;  namely,  the  eternal  and  proper  Son  of  God." 

The  whole  of  the  commentary  of  this  writer  upon  the  paa^ 
sage,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  authorities  to  whom  he 
refers,  is  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  Kuinoel  also  has 
some  valuable  remarks  in  the  details  of  his  criticism,  though 
the  result  falls  far  short  of  the  magnificence  of  the  oracle. 
See  also  Stdcer.  TheMwr.  Eccles^  in  voe.  erffup&p;  Avgtutme 
ei  Amama  in  Psalm  ii.  7  ;  Theophylact,  el  CEcumemus  in 
Heb.  L ;  Wiisii  Animadvert.  Iren.,  c.  iiL,  sect.  xiiL ;  lb.  tn 
Symbol.,  Exercit.  vii.,  sect  x.,  xL ;  Owens  Findie. Etfong.  in 
answer  to  Blddle,  c  ix.,  sect  xL  ;  and  especially  the  beautiibl 
and  terse  exposition  by  Mr.  Wesley  of  the  entire  passage. 

This  note  cannot  be  more  appropriately  concluded  than  by 
the  following  citations  from  two  of  the  above  named  fiithers. 
To  render  the  former  intelligible,  it  may  be  necessary  to  renuiric, 
that  in  Luke  iiL  22,  instead  of  the  reading  in  our  text,  some 
copies  quote  Psalm  iL  7.  These,  though  without  adequate  au- 
thority, are  followed  by  several  of  the  fathers. 

**  lliat  oracle  of  the  Father,  which  was  pronounced  upon 
him  at  his  baptism.  To-day  I  have  begoUen  ihee,  indicates,  not 
that  day  of  time  alone  in  which  he  was  baptized,  but  the  day 
of  a  changeless  eternity ;  as  it  also  showed,  that  the  man  was 
united  to  the  person  of  the  Only  Begotten.  For  where  a  day 
neither  begins  by  the  end  of  yesterday,  nor  ends  by  the  begin- 
ning of  to-morrow,  it  is  always  to-day."  {Augustin.  Enchirid. 
ad  Laurentf  e.  xlix.,  T.  iii.,  p.  74.) 

"  How  is  it  shown,  some  one  may  inquire,  that  he  is  better 
than  the  angels?  The  reply  is.  By  his  name.  For  the  name 
Son  indicates  kindred,  even  that  near  kindred  which  is  by  im- 
mediate descent.  If  he  is  a  Son  by  grace,  he  is  inferior  to  the 
angels.  The  expression,  To-day  I  have  begotten  thee,  signifies 
simply  from  the  beginning,  from  the  period  in  which  God  was 
the  Father.  As  he  is  called  I  am,  with  reference  to  the  present 
period,  and  that  most  appropriately,  so  also  is  the  phrase  to- 
day employed  in  this  place."  (Theophylact.  in  Heb.i.  5.) 
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NOTE  (N),  p.  284. 

On  the  Epithet  irpiaroTOKog,  and  on  Heb.  i.  6. 

Several  eminent  expositors,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
with  which  this  epithet  is  supposed  to  be  encumbered,  have 
suggested  an  accentual  alteration.  The  following  remarks  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  will  supply  all  the  information  necessary  to  this 
part  of  the  subject : — "  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (and  the  great  critics 
Erasmus,  Zeger,  and  John  David  Michaelis,  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion,) proposed  to  make  the  word  a  paroxyton,  Trpoiror^icoc,  that 
it  might  have  an  active  signification,  I^rst  Producer,  But  the 
objections  to  this  reading  appear  sufficient :  viz.,  that  it  is  a 
form  of  the  word  unknown  in  the  scriptural  Greek;  it  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  the  classical  authors ;  when  it  does  occur  it 
is  of  the  feminine  gender ;  and  the  ancient  versions  and  all 
accented  manuscripts  are  against  it"  (Scrip.  Test,  voL  iii., 
p.  326,  note,) 

Reverting,  therefore,  to  the  accredited  accentuation,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  first  begotten  "  in  its 
secondary  sense  of  supremacy  and  sovereignty,  if  not  exclusively 
Jewish,  is  found  among  Jewish  writers  with  a  peculiar  latitude. 
There  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  examples  where  the  original 
signification  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  appears  to  be 
entirely  meiged.  {E.  g.  Job  xviii.  13 ;  Isai.  xiv.  30 ;  Jer.  xxxL  9.) 
And  it  is  most  probably  with  this  exclusive  reference  that  the 
epithet,  by  rabbinical  writers,  is  applied  to  the  Messiah.  Thus 
Rabbi  Nathan  says,  ''  In  the  same  manner  in  which  Jacob  is 
said  to  be  the  first  begotten ;  (Exod.  iv.  22;)  Israel  is  my  son, 
my  firstborn  ;  even  so  is  it  said  of  the  King  Messiah,  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.  27,)  /  unU  make  him  my  first-bom"  (EUe  Shemoth 
Babha,  sect  xix. ;  Ap,  Cartwright,  MelUfic,  Heb,,  lib.  iii.,  c  v.) 
A  still  more  extraordinary  use  of  the  word,  from  R.  Jos.  Bechai, 
is  cited  by  Wetstein  and  Wolf.  '*  Who  is  worthy  to  be  the 
FIRST  BEGOTTEN  ?  TfaJs  dignity  is  eminent,  and  is  suitable  to 
the  holy  and  blessed  God,  who  is  the  first  begotten  of  the 
world."  (a'?1jr  ^V  maa.     in  Exod  xiii.  11,  sqq.) 

As  applied  to  Christ,  'jrpiaT6T0K0Q  in  every  instance  seems 
to  require  the  Jewish  interpretation;  yet  in  no  case  to  the 
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ezclunon  of  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  In  CoL  L 15,  our 
Lord  IB  deicribed  as  "  the  first-born  of  every  creature ;"  {vphn-o- 
TOKOQ  wdfftit  KriffimQ ;)  that  is,  the  uniyersal  sovereign  of  nature ; 
the  prozimate  reason  of  which  immediately  succeeds,  "for  by 
him  were  all  things  created."  (Verse  16.)  But  there  is  a  yet 
higher  reason  in  the  case ;  one  which  accounts  for  his  agency 
in  the  creation,  as  well  as  for  his  consequent  dominion  over  it ; 
and  this  is  found  in  the  eternal  relation  which  he  sustains  to 
the  Father.  He  is  the  Son  qf  God's  loot;  (verse  13 ;)  and  the 
image  of  the  mvisUfle  God;  in  the  highest  sense  divinely  be- 
gotten, and  the  participator  of  the  Father's  nature  and  essence. 
And  because  he  is  thus,  in  respect  of  his  eternal  being,  the 
only  generated,  the  first  begotten,  he  has,  in  respect  of  the 
economy  of  creation,  the  dignity  of  a  divine  primogeniture, 
being  at  once  the  Creator  and  the  Lord  of  the  universe. 

The  same  reason  extends  yet  further;  for  such  are  the 
rights  resulting  from  his  eternal  relation  as  to  ensure  supre- 
macy in  every  economical  character  which  he  may  condescend 
to  assume.  Thus,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre- 
enunencey  he  is  also  the  first-horn  from  the  dead,  (irp.  Ik  tS»v 
viKpQv,  verse  18,)  that  is,  Lord  of  the  dead ;  (Comp.  Rev.  i. 
5  and  18 ;)  yet  not  without  a  reference  both  to  his  having 
been  the  first  frmts,  the  Awapx^,  of  them  that  slept,  (1  Cor.  zv. 
20,)  and  to  his  eternal  filiation,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  his  mediatorial  distinction,  and  of  which  his  resurrection  is 
the  appropriate  and  acknowledged  evidence. 

The  epithet  is  found  in  another  connexion  which  comes 
within  the  application  of  the  same  principles.  It  is  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  new  covenant,  of  which  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative, the  head,  and  the  sovereign.  So  St.  Paul,  speaking 
oi  the  elect,  describes  them  as  conformed  to  ths  image  of  the 
Son,  that  he  might  he  the  first-born  among  many  brethren, 
(Rom.  viii.  29.)  Here  the  church  is  represented  as  a  family, 
in  which  our  Lord  has  the  absolute  authority  of  primogeniture. 
But  lest  the  epithet  should  be  taken  exclusively  in  its  secondary 
sense  he  is  declared,  in  his  filial  state  and  relation,  to  supply 
the  model  to  which  all  the  members  of  this  divine  household 
are  to  be  assimilated.  The  terms  for  admission,  and  for  the 
retention  of  privilege,  are  all  summed  up  in  this  one  compre* 
hensive  characteristic, — cottfanmiy  to  the  image  of  The  Son. 
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Of  this  more,  however,  in  the  sequel.  (See  Chap.  VI.,  sect  ir., 
below.) 

While,  therefore,  we  give  to  this  epithet  its  secondary  sense, 
as  the  proximate  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  it  must  be 
with  the  full  understanding  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  it 
is  employed,  and  with  respect  to  every  mode  of  authority  which 
it  indicates,  the  ultimate  reference  is  to  the  eternal  relation  of 
our  Lord  to  the  Father. 

Upon  the  same  principles,  I  conceive,  the  title  gXfipovSfMt, 
with  its  cognate  verb,  is  to  be  explained ;  the  proximate  idea 
suggested  being  that  of  proprietorship,  the  ultimate  reference, 
the  jus  /uBreditatiSf  the  prerogative  of  heirship,  derived  from 
the  divine  and  immutable  filiation. 

The  passage  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
the  epithet  rrpwrSroKOQ  occurs,  presents  several  difiiculties. 
It  contains  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  probably  from 
Psal.  xcvii.  7,  and  in  proof  of  our  Lord's  proper  Deity  is  con- 
clusive; since  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
whole  of  this  spirited  ode  treats  exclusively  of  the  glory  and 
supremacy  of  Jehovah.  But  it  affords  no  clue  as  to  the  precise 
period  in  which  this  particular  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
nor,  of  consequence,  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  when 
he  bringeth  in  the  First  Begotten  into  the  world." 

Hence  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  reference  of  the  word 
iraXtv,  "again."  It  may  be  applied  either,  as  in  our  version, 
to  the  accumulation  of  particulars  in  which  the  Apostle  is  en- 
gaged, or,  since  it  immediately  precedes  ei<raydyti,  "  he  bringeth 
in,"  it  may  be  designed  to  indicate  a  second  introduction,  and 
so  be  read,  **  when  he  introduceth  the  First  Begotten  again  into 
the  world,"  &c.  The  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  favour 
of  the  former  arrangement ;  and  in  that  case  the  allusion  is 
to  the  nativity  and  the  accompanying  angelic  announcement, 
to  which  the  passage  has  already  been  referred. 

Should  the  other  sense  be  deemed  preferable,  the  epithet 
"  first  begotten  "  will  be  equivalent  to  *'  first  begotten  from  the 
dead,"  and  the  entire  text  will  describe  the  resurrection  of  our 
Redeemer.  In  favour  of  this  view,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the 
term  oiKovfihri,  "the  world  inhabited  by  men,"  supplies  an 
antithesis  not  unsuitable  nor  inelegant  to  hades,  the  place  of 
disembodied  spirits.    But  however  correct  this  may  be,  the 
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vUroduetUm  <^  the  Fknt  Begotten  into  the  habitable  world,  la  a 
description  not  less  suited  to  the  incarnation  than  to  the  resur- 
rection. To  the  latter  reference  there  is  hesides  an  objection 
which,  I  apprehend,  must  be  considered  insuperable.  It  is 
this, — so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  such  homage  as  that  here 
demanded  was  paid  to  the  Lord,  either  upon  his  resurrection, 
or  during  the  time  that  he  subsequently  remained  on  earth. 
All  angelic  honour  offered  to  Christ  in  person,  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  occurred  antecedently  to  his  death.  The  ap- 
pearances of  two  or  of  three  angels  at  the  sepulchre,  and  of 
two  others  at  the  period  of  the  ascension,  even  admitting  these 
to  have  been  acts  of  worship,  which  is  allowing  the  term  an 
undue  latitude,  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  requisition, 
"  Let  aU  the  angels  of  God  worship  him ;"  and  the  honours 
rendered  by  these  celestial  ministers  upon  the  reception  of 
Christ  into  heaven  can  of  course  have  no  connexion  with  a 
demand  which  respected  his  introduction  into  the  world  mho- 
bited  by  men.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  that  exposition  is  to 
be  preferred  which  has  already  been  laid  before  the  reader. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    CONTRAST    BETWEEN    CHRIST    AND    MOSES. 

The  second  point  of  the  Apostle's  comparison  is 
between  Christ  and  Moses.  The  argument  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  to  angels  is  of  course  not  less 
appropriate  nor  less  conclusive  in  this  case.  But  as  the 
dignity  of  Moses  was  one  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
Jewish  prejudice  peculiarly  rested,  it  was  necessary  that 
this  form  of  the  argument  should  be  separately  illus- 
trated. This  is  done  in  the  first  six  verses  of  the  third 
.chapter ;  rather,  however,  in  continuation  of  the  previous 
reasoning  than  by  any  suggestions  absolutely  new.  In 
some  particulars  our  Lord  and  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
might  be  spoken  of  in  common ;  and  to  these  we  may 
briefly  advert. 

In  the  first  place,  both  Christ  and  Moses  were  Pro- 
phets, The  prophetical  oflice  was  the  true  Messiahship 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  For  the  anointing 
of  Priests  and  Kings  was  literal  and  typical  only ;  while 
Prophets  were  the  subjects  of  that  real  and  spiritual 
unction  of  which  the  Messiah  was  yet  more  largely  to 
participate.  At  the  head  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets 
stands  the  venerable  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  ;  for  with 
him  none  can  compete,  either  in  peculiar  intimacy  with 
Jehovah,  or  in  the  abundance  of  divine  revelation.  In 
this  respect  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  Lord, 
— a  fact  recognised  and  set  forth  in  the  well-known 
prediction,  "  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in 
his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall 
command  them."*     Hence  the  Apostle  here  represents 

*  Deut.  xviii.  18. 
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the  ministry  of  Moses  as  "for  a  testimony  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after ;"  he  being  the 
herald  of  the  great  truths  which  were  to  be  developed  in 
the  era  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  case  both  of  Moses  and  of  the  Messiab  there 
was  also  a  special  divine  designation  and  mission :  the 
one  to  be  the  deliverer  of  God*s  chosen  people  from 
oppressive  servitude,  and  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  church  ;  and  the  other  to  provide  means  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men,  and  to  be  the  federal  head  of  a  new 
and  permanent  economy.  In  this  respect,  most  probably, 
it  is  that  Christ,  in  the  discourse  before  us,  is  described 
as  'Hhe  Apostle  of  our  profession." 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  Christ  and 
Moses  is  that  each  was  a  faithful  servant  in  the  dispen- 
sation to  which  he  was  appointed.  Under  the  desig- 
nation, "  the  servant  of  God,"  Moses  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished among  Jewish  writers  and  speakers.  In  a 
similar  way  is  the  Messiah  described  in  the  prophetic 
Scriptures,*  as  with  equal  explicitness  in  the  New 
Testament.  Not  to  go  beyond  this  Epistle,  he  is  here 
styled  (Xftrovpyoc)  a  minister  or  servant  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  his  work,  in  comparison  with  the  former  dispensation, 
is  called  a  more  excellent  ministry i'\  {ha<l>opt$yripa  Xei- 
Tovpyla,)  Nor,  in  the  argument  of  the  Apostle,  is  the 
fidelity  of  Christ  insisted  on  to  the  disparagement  of  that 
of  Moses.  Both  were  faithful;  and  of  the  former 
nothing  more  is  said  than  that  he  '*  was  &ithful  to  him 
that  appointed  him,  even  as  Moses  in  all  his  house." 

Thus  much,  then,  a  Hebrew  might  admit  without  any 
material  drawback  from  the  eminence  of  his  own  law- 
giver. An  inferiority  of  degree  is  the  utmost  evinced 
in  these  points  of  comparison ;  and  that,  the  Jew  might 


^  E.  g.  Isai.  xUi.  1,  19  ;  xliii.  10  ;  Hi.  13 ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  &c. 
Heb.  viii.  2,  6. 
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possibly  argue,  was  the  result  only  of  the  earlier  period 
in  which  Moses  lived ;  the  superiority  of  the  Messiah, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  ensured  by  his  more  perfect 
developement  of  the  truths  taught  by  Moses  in  their 
initial  and  elementary  forms.  Both  were  Prophets; 
but  the  one  was  the  Prophet  of  the  church's  nonage, 
the  other  of  its  maturity.  Supposing  this,  therefore,  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  he  made  out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of 
Christianity  against  Judaism;  or  one  by  which  the 
religious  preferences  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  were 
likely  to  be  much  confirmed. 

Happily,  however,  the  subject  is  not  left  in  a  position 
so  unsatisfactory.  The  great  point  of  contrast  here  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  former  example ;  and  the 
argument  upon  which  the  entire  discourse  depends  is, 
that  Moses  was  the  servant,  and  that  Christ  is  the  Son,* 
The  reasoning  of  which  this  is  the  principle  assumes 
several  subordinate  forms.  The  first  proposition  in  the 
Epistle,  for  instance,  disposes  of  all  prophetical  claims, 
however  exalted :  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  Prophets f  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
the  Son." 

Again :   in  the  previous  argument  the  Apostle  had 


*  Not,  I  conceive,  a  servant  and  a  son,  as  in  our  version.  The 
absence  of  the  article  in  Greek  is  determined  by  grammatical 
reasons,  and  does  not  necessarily  make  any  difference  in  the  sense. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  is  known  emphatically  as  "  The  servant 
of  God ;"  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  Apostle's  design  to  abstract 
from  his  peculiar  eminence.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
gained  to  the  argument  by  representing  Christ  as  a  Son,  as  the  parti- 
tieipator  of  the  filial  relation  that  is  in  common  with  any  others. 
In  order  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  discourse,  the  title  and  dis- 
tinction must  be  exclusively  his  own.  The  same  remark  is  applic- 
able to  the  omission  of  the  article  before  vlbQ  in  chap.  ▼.,  verse  8. 
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aaciibed  to  the  Son  the  work  of  creation,  the  absolnte 
control  oyer  the  universe,  and  especially  the  mediatorial 
sovereignty.  Thus,  "  unto  the  Son  [Grod  said], — Thou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heayens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands. 
The  Son  "  controls  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ; 
and  to  him,  as  distinguished  firom  angels,  the  divine 
(H'acle  is  addressed  by  Jehovah,  "  Sit  on  my  right  hand, 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."* 

Of  these  facts  it  was  now  the  business  of  the  sacred 
writer  to  avafl  himself,  for  the  illustration  more  especially 
of  the  point  in  debate.  Accordingly  he  argues,  **  Jesus 
— ^was  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as 
the  builder -f*  hath  more  honour  than  the  house."  The 
founder  of  a  household  or  &mily,  he  who  frames  its  re- 
gulations, arranges  its  grades  of  dignity  or  service,  and 
maintains  its  order,  has  more  honour  than  the  entire 
household.  The  Son,  inasmuch  as  he  has  universal 
control,  is  the  firamer  and  the  founder  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  of  the  Christian  church,  "  the  house  of  the  living 
God ;"  and  were  the  glory  and  dignity  of  every  indi- 
vidual member  combined,  the  aggregate  would  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  that  possessed  by  him  to  whom  the 
establishment  owes  its  origin  and  continued  being. 
Much  less  can  the  eminence  of  Moses,  though  himself 
the  most  illustrious  of  its  members,  be  compared  with 
the  honour  due  to  the  founder  of  the  house. 

The  principle  here  involved,  the  Apostle  goes  on  to 
suggest,  is  one  universally  recognised.  Every  house  is 
builded,  every  family  is  founded,  every  household  is 
arranged  and  established,  by  some  one;  and  in  all  such 
cases  we  see  the  same  law  of  distinction  and  pre-emi- 
nence.     But  in   the  example  before  us  there  is  one 

•  Heb.  i.  1,  2,  10,  3,  13. 

f  6  KaravKevatrag,  he  who  frames,  or  constructs,    fits,   makes 
ready,  arranges. 
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sublime  peculiarity.  He  that  built  all  things,  that  con- 
structed the  vast  universe,  (and  this,  as  the  Apostle  has 
already  shown,  was  the  work  of  the  Son,)  He  is  God. 
That  fact,  therefore,  by  which  our  Lord  is  distinguished 
from  Moses,  that  which,  according  to  the  common  reason 
of  mankind,  constitutes  his  perfect  and  unapproachable 
glory,  plainly  is,  that  he  is — God. 

But  this  the  Apostle  immediately  identifies  with  his 
filiation;  adding,  '^And  Moses  verily  [was]  faithM  in 
dll  his  house,  as  the  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after ;  but  Christ,  as  the 
Son,  over  his  own  house."  Moses,  indeed,  as  the  servant, 
was  faithful  in  the  l^ousehold,  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
part,  and  in  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member ; 
but  Christ,  as  the  Son,  who  framed  all  things,  established 
the  household,  and  is  the  true  God,  is  over  his  house  in 
absolute  lordship  and  sovereignty. 

We  may  add,  what  indeed  the  reader  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  remark,  that  any  other  exposition  of  the 
title  **  Son"  would  reduce  this  now  inexpugnable  piece 
of  argumentation  to  the  veriest  trifling.  Say  that  the 
term  is  an  official  designation,  and  all  distinction  is  at  an 
end  between  son  and  servant;  since,  with  this  exposi* 
tion,  the  son  is  in  fact  but  a  servant  of  a  higher  grade* 
It  is  only  on  the  admission  that  the  title  **  Son  *'  de- 
scribes our  Lord's  transcendent  glory  and  eminence,  that 
the  reasoning  can  be  conclusivej  either  of  this  or  of  the 
first  chapter. 


.J* 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE   PRIESTHOOD   OF   CHRIST. 

In  this  interesting  portion  of  holy  Scripture,  few 
things  are  more  remarkable  than  the  union  of  the  most 
fearless  advocacy  of  the  truth  with  the  most  admirable 
wisdom  and  skill.  It  is  without  inscription,  lest  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  author's  name  those  Hebrews  who 
were  prejudiced  against  him  personally,  especially  such 
as  were  in  a  state  of  religious  indecision,  should  be  de- 
terred from  its  perusal ;  or  lest,  in  the  affirmation  of  his 
own  apostleship,  according  to  his  custom  in  such  cases, 
attention  should  be  needlessly  directed  to  his  more  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  undrcumdsion.  He  begins 
by  proving  the  superiority  of  our  Lord  to  the  angels ; 
and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  the  contrast  between  him 
and  Moses.  At  this  it  was  not  likely  that  his  readers 
would  conceive  any  offence,  since  he  whose  rank  trans- 
cended that  of  the  highest  created  intelligences  might 
easily  be  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  more  glory  than  even 
their  own  venerable  lawgiver. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  two  important  comparisons, 
he  proceeds  to  that  subject  which,  of  all  others,  was 
probably  the  most  offensive  to  Jewish  exclusiveness, — 
the  abrogation  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  A  compara-f 
tively  rigid  Hebrew,  with  but  ^  small  measure  of  spiritual 
discernment,  might  possibly  be  content  to  exchange 
Moses  for  Christ,  even  though  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
did  not  come  with  the  pomp  and  observation  which  were 
commonly  anticipated.  And,  if  so,  he  could  scarcely  hesi- 
tate to  allow  its  due  force  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Messiah's  superiority  to  angels.  But  it  would  require  a 
more  than  common  influence  of  Christianity  to  enable  a 
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Jew  to  give  up  his  temple,  his  altars,  his  priesthood,  his 
ritual,  and  all  that  made  his  nation  peculiar  among  the 
nations ;  to  consent  to  place  himself  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  to  submit  to  sacerdotal 
institutes,  in  the- benefit  of  which  every  human  being 
might  share  as  ftdly  as  himself.  Yet  nothing  short  of 
this  is  the  object  of  the  Apostle's  argument. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  address  with  which 
this  delicate  subject  is  conducted.  The  first  allusion  to 
it  occurs  in  the  beautiful  discourse  of  the  second  chapter 
on  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  his  consequent  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.  He  did  not,  the  Apostle  reasons, 
lay  hold  upon  angels,  neither  assunung  their  nature,  nor 
contemplating  their  salvation ;  either  of  which  had  in* 
deed  been  a  striking  illustration  of  beneficence.  His 
condescension  is  yet  more  profound ;  for  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  he  layeth  holdy  it  being  necessary  that  in  all 
things  he  should  he  made  like  unto  his  brethren^  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of 
the  people ;  for  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered^  being 
tempted^  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted,* 

Nothing  can  be  more  inofiensive,  nothing  more  likely  to 
prepare  the  way  for  truth  less  agreeable,  than  such  an 
introduction  of  the  subject.  Before  he  enters  upon  the 
contrast  between  Christ  and  Moses,  the  Apostle  again, 
thus  cursorily  but  impressively,  invites  the  contemplation 
of  hS  readers :  **  Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of 
the  heavenly  calling,  attentively  consider  (jcaravoiiaraTs) 
the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  JESus."-f* 
A  digression  on  the  evils  of  obduracy  and  unbelief  j;  may 
be  supposed  yet  more  fuUy  to  have  awakened  the 
affections  suited  to  a  discussion  so  weighty;    and  at 


•  Heb.  ii.  16—18.         f  Ch.  iii.  1.         J  Ch.  iii.  7;  iv.  11. 
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length  he  resumes  the  doctrine  bneflj  touched  at  the 
close  of  the  second  chapter,  and  pfoeeeds  to  aigne  iibm 
great  and  decisTC  qnestioa  in  all  its  hearings.  His 
discoune  commences  at  the  fimitceDdi  rene  ai  the 
fourth  chapter,  and,  with  digressions^  iIlnslntkinB»  coon- 
aels,  and  inferences,  continues  to  the  cad  of  the  twentj- 
second  yene  of  the  tenth  diapter.  At  present,  how- 
erer,  we  shall  confine  onrKlTes  to  the  principle  of  his 
argument;  the  immediate  dismssian  of  u^ueh  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  dose  of  the  serenth  diapCer,  part  of 
the  fifth  and  the  whole  of  the  sixth  being  digxessire. 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  disoomse  is,  that  the  priest^ 
hood  of  oar  Lord  was  of  an  order  different  finom  and 
greatlj  superior  to  that  of  Aanm.  This  is  fiMUnded  on  a 
passage  in  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psahn,  **  Thk  Lo&n 

HATH  SWOK9,  Aim  WILL  HOT  KSPBHT, -TflOU  [aET]  ▲ 
FBIEST  VOE  STEE  AFTEE  THE  OEAEE  OF  MsLCHISSDBC  ;*' 

and  of  so  great  importance  to  the  aignment  is  this  wade 
as  to  be  dted,  in  part  or  entirely,  not  less  than  dght 
times;  a  drcomstance  without  parallel  in  the  sacred 
writings*  In  order,  therefore,  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  peculiarity 
indicated  in  this  striking  but  somewhat  obscure  pro- 
phecy. 

Upon  the  personal  character  and  history  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  it  has  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  to  leave  us  in 
almost  total  ignorance.  The  man  himself  comes  upon  the 
stage  of  sacred  history  but  for  one  moment,  and  for  t|ie 
performance  of  one  act  of  blended  piety  and  hospitality : 
a  single  glimpse  of  him  we  have  in  an  episode  of  the 
patriarchal  narrative ;  and  the  hand  of  God  then  sheds 
over  him  a  cloud  of  impenetrable  darkness  and  mystery. 
Men  of  imagined  perspicacity  in  all  ages  have  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  the  obscurity  in  which  he  is  involved ; 
and  conjectures  have  been  multiplied  to  satiety.  Yet  in 
th^  present  advanced  era  of  the  world,  we  are  as  n^uch 
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at  a  loss  as  the  first  persons  who  speculated  upon  the 
suhject ;  ani  traditions  maj  be  sought  out  and^opinions 
compared  in  vain :  for  the  secret  remains  securely  con- 
cealed in  the  depth  of  the  divine  counsels.  It  is  not 
till  an  advanced  period  of  the  prophetic  age  that  we 
meet  with  any  allusion,  however  cursory,  to  this  sin- 
gular person.  Between  the  original  narrative,  and  the 
developement  of  its  signification,  the  long  parenthesis 
of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  intervenes ;  and  we  are  at 
length  startled  to  find  that  in  an  individual  so  briefly 
named  and  so  summarily  dismissed  we  have  the  type  of 
that  everlasting  and  regal  priesthood  which  is  to  shed 
its  benign  influence  upon  all  nations,  till  the  ages  are 
consummated,  and  God  is  all  in  all. 

In  the  types  of  Christ  generally, — and  let  the  paschal 
lamb  be  taken  as  a  specimen, — the  Holy  Spirit  delights  to 
supply  a  minuteness  of  detail,  which  in  aH  its  parts  we 
are  probably  not  yet  able  to  appreciate.  Here,  how- 
■ever,  is  an  insulated  individual  in  one  solitary  fact  of  his 
history, — whom  apart  from  the  expositions  of  the  New 
Testament  we  should  pass  with  but  casual  notice, — ap- 
pointed, nevertheless,  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
symbolical  exhibitions  of  Christ  to  the  ancient  and  the 
Christian  church.  The  patriarchal  history,  it  is  true,  is 
necessarily  cursory,  and  its  typical  institutions,  in  common 
with  its  other  topics,  are  but  briefly  noticed ;  but  they 
are  in  general  resumed  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and 
most  amply  and  variously  illustrated.  Yet  this,  though 
in  interest  inferior  to  none,  is  wholly  omitted  from  the 
Jewish  system ;  and  tiU  the  age  of  David  is  left  in 
silent  obscurity,  then  to  be  adverted  to  in  one  instance 
only. 

Contrast  the  elaboration  of  the  rites  and  services 
of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  with  the  whole  which  the 
Old  Testament  contains  on  the  subject  of  Melchisedec. 
In  the  one  case,  nothing  is  too  minute  for  the  special 
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directioa  of  Jehovah.  Down  to  the  decorationB  of  the 
Priests'  garments,  all  is  diYinelj* ordained  and  diTinelj 
recorded.  Every  detail  is  written  under  the  directioa 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  to  be  preserved  to  the  end 
of  time.  Yet  this  ritual,  splendid  and  venerable  and 
typical  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  is  of  but  secondary  in* 
^rest  and  importance.  It  is  not  thst  of.  the  priesthood 
to  which  Christ  was  to  belong.  The  patriarchal  sove- 
reign in  the  valley  of  Sodom  is  he  whose  special  dignity 
it  was  to  prefigure  the  royal  priesthood  ot  **  the  world 
to  come."'  He  who  comes  before  us  rather  as  a  vision 
than  a  man,*  he  it  is  after  whose  order  all  nations  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  blessed.  The  AarcMiic  priesthood  with 
its  glorious  shrines  has  passed  away  for  ever ;  but  the 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec  is  to  remain 
in  that  world  of  which  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  per* 
petual  temple. 

Of  such  a  type  there  is  no  other  example  in  the 
entire  sacred  history;  and  it  would  be  irrational  and  un- 
becoming to  suppose  that  its  peculiarities  are  without 
significancy.  Some  mystery  suggested  by  no  other 
type,  some  doctrine  of  singular  and  weighty  import, 
must  be  hid  under  the  dim  and  holy  cloud  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  cast  around  this  eminent  person.  His 
resemblance  to,  and  adumbration  of,  the  Messiah  must 
be  in  respect^  wholly  distinct  firom  those  of  the  general 
t3rpical  system ;  and  that  exposition  of  his  relation  to 
our  Lord  is  materially  erroneous  or  defective  which 
supplies  no  such  peculiarity,  or  places  him  in  the  same 
class  as  the  other  types  of  the  old  Testament  Scriptures. 


*  This  is  so  little  of  a  figure  of  speech,  that  the  humanity 
of  Melchisedec  has  frequently  heen  questioned.  Some  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit ;  others  the  Son  of  God ;  while 
a  third  class  of  speculators  have  contended  that  he  is  a  created 
angel. 
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This  is  more  than  intimated  in  the  epistle  before  us. 
St.  Paul  states  that  *the  discourse  respecting  Mel- 
chisedeCy  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage,  is  both  ample 
(xoXvc)  and  of  difficult  interpretation,  (^vffcp/u^vfvroc,) 
presenting  a  comprehensive  field  for  contemplation ;  yet 
not  of  that  obvious  character  suited  to  individuals  slow 
in  the  apprehension  of  divine  truth,  or  immature  in 
spiritual  attainment.* 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  Melchisedec  was  a  type 
of  the  Messiah  merely  by  the  union  in  his  person  of  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  offices.  But  such  a  combination 
was  by  no  means  unusual.  In  the  patriarchal  age  it  cer- 
tainly was  in  substance  an  every  day  occurrence,  since 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  included  both  the  domestic 
sovereignty  and  the  priesthood.  And  a  patriarch  of 
considerable  property,  as  Abraham  for  example,  was  of 
little  less  importance  than  the  petty  Kings  of  that 
period.  Nothing,  it  is  well  known,  was  more  common 
among  the  GentUes,  from  remote  antiquity,  than  the 
union  in  one  individual  of  the  priestly  and  royal  dignity; 
and,  even  in  the  Jewish  church,  though  the  priesthood 
was  not  held  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  line  of  David,  yet 
in  several  cases  it  was  so  by  the  Asmonsean  monarchs. 


*  Heb.  V.  II,  et  teq.  mpi  ov  (M£X%(ffe^^ff,)  iroXifg  riiiiv  6  \6yoQ 
Kai  SvffepftriviVTog  Xiyuv,  ic.r. X.  ''Respecting  him  we  have 
much  to  say,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain,  since  ye  are  dull 
of  apprehension." — Stuart's  Version. 

The  criticism  on  the  passage,  by  the  same  writer,  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. "  So  Lysias  in  Panoc,  ttoXvq  Slv  tXri  ftoi  \<5yoc  iiriyeltrdat, 
—Critics  frequently  couple  the  word  Xkyiiv  which  follows  with 
iwrepfirivtvTos ;  but  the  example  above,  from  Lysias,  shows  that  it 
should  be  associated  with  the  former  clause  of  the  verse.  The 
grammatical  construction  or  arrangement,  I  take  to  be  this :  Trepc 
ov  [rb']  Xlyftv,  woXvc  ^fiiv  [cii/]  6  Xoyoc;  the  infinitive  Xkynv 
being  used  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative,  or  as  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  according  to  a  common  usage." 
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But  besides  the  commonness  of  the  facti.it  was  in 
itself  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  lowest  comprehen* 
sion.  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  Apostle's  reference  when  he  styled  his  discourse, 
or  rather  the  doctrines  which  it  contained,  "  difficult  to 
be  interpreted."  Indeed,  throughout  the  comparatively 
protracted  dissertation  on  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord,  he 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  though  on 
other  topics,  and  those  of  a  less  striking  order,  he  is  even 
minute  in  his  details  and  reasonings.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  some  different  part  of 
the  subject  for  the  typical  eminence  of  Melchisedec. 

The  name  of  this  individual  first  occurs  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  epistle,  the  latter  part  of  which,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sixth,  is  a  digression  suggested  by  the 
want  of  spiritual  apprehension  among  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  and  intended  apparently  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  ensuing  discourse.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  chapter  the  subject  is  resumed ;  and  here 
commences  the  argument,  of  the  amplitude  and  mys- 
teriousness  of  which  the  Apostle  had  forewarned  his 
readers.  To  this  part  of  the  epistle  then  we  naturally 
look  for  the  illustration  needed.  And  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  reasoning  we  find  a  passage  which  promises 
to  supply  us  with  all  that  we  require.  I  shall  be  anti- 
cipated as  referring  to  verse  3,  where  the  Apostle  re- 
presents the  subject  of  his  discourse,  as  "without 
father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but  made  like  unto 
the  Son  of  God."— 

Such  a  description  is  in  strict  correspondence  with 
the  rules  which  have  been  laid  down;  and,  whatever 
may  be  its  meaning,  wOl  probably  on  all  hands  be 
admitted  as  at  once  singular  and  mysterious.  It  is  a 
parenthesis,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  separate  con- 
sideration, without  injury  to  its  own  sense,  or  to  the 
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Apostle's  argument.     Let  us  then  address  ourselves  to 
the  inquiry  into  its  signification. 

To  the  whimsical  expositors  who  suppose  that  the 
passage  is  to  be  literally  understood,  we  have  nothing 
to  say,  because  upon  them  nothing  that  can  be  said  is 
likely  to  produce  any  effect.     Nor  need  the  time  of 
others  be  occupied  by  a  lengthened  dissertation  upon 
the   terms,  ctTaraip,   and  a/i^roip,   without  father  and 
Without  mother^  the  various  acceptations  of  which  may 
readily  be  ascertained  from  critical  commentaries.     The 
rendeLg  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  former  part  of  the 
passage  conveys,  it  is  probable,  the  true  meaning  of  St. 
Paul :  *'  Of  whom,  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother 
are  written  in  the  genealogies ;  neither  the  beginning  of 
his  days,  nor  the  end  of  his  life."     This  well  accords 
with  the  Jewish  idiom,  by  which  what  declaratively  is 
is  represented  as  being  really ;  and  the  entire  sense  will 
be    that  Melchisedec   was    an    ungenealogized  person, 
whose  ancestors  and  posterity,  whose  birth  and  death, 
are  alike  unrecorded,  and  therefore  unknown. 
•    To  us,  this  may  seem  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  but 
the  Jewish  readers  of  the  epistle  would  feel  far  other- 
wise.    Their  extreme  jealousy  and  care  on  the  subject 
of  personal  genealogy,  with  the  unvarying  custom  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers  to  specify  the  parentage  of  all 
eminent  persons  whose   history  they  narrated,  would 
combine  to  assure  them  that  an  individual  peculiarly 
illustrious  could  not  be  ungenealogized,  except  for  some 
very  special  reason.     To  them  it  would  be  apparent, 
that  this  was  the  singularity  of  Melchisedec's  typical 
character.     In  this  respect  he  was  alone,  and  was  there- 
fore a  suitable  adumbration  of  something  exclusive  in 
him  to  whom  he  was  typically  related. 

The  Apostle  does  not  leave  them  in  doubt  on  the 
significance  of  this  singularity.  He  calls  it  ^*  being  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God."    Melchisedec  was  changed 

p5 
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or  transformed  (afttfUHMfuyog)  firom  a  Tetemblaiice  to 
ordinary  mortals,  was  pforposely  bj  the  dlTine  Spirit 
brought  out  from  the  ranks  of  men,  was  sedoded  from  all 
the  associations  of  common  history,  and  insniated  even 
from  the  attributes  of  humanity.  He  was  like  no  other 
person  in  the  sacred  narratiYe,  however  distinguished  or 
exalted.  He  was  as  one  who  ''had  no  b^^nning  of 
days,'*  no  "end  of  life/'  who  did  not  owe  his  being 
to  human  instramentality,  nor  possess  any  rdation  to 
human  natore.  He  was  set  forth  as  the  shadow  of 
unlimited  and  diTine  existence,  and  thus  made  to  re- 
semble him  who  was  really  eternal,  even  the  Etekkai. 
Son  op  God.* 

From  this  representation  of  the  inspired  writer,  two  or 
three  inferences  seem  frdrly  dedudble. 

1.  The  description  of  Melchisedec,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, is  purely  personal.  It  follows  that  its  ultimate 
reference  is  to  the  person  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  "  Son 
of  God,"  in  the  present  discourse,  is  a  personal  and  not 
an  official  title.  Of  course,  it  cannot  signify  the  same  as 
the  Messiah,  since  that,  as  eridently,  is  an  official  desig- 
nation. 

2.  As  Melchisedec  was  made  to  resemble  the  Son^of 
God,  by  being  separated  from  all  human  attributes,  the 
title  **  Son  "  must  be  applicable,  strictly  and  exdusiyely, 
to  our  Lord's  dirine  nature,  and  can  describe  his  com- 
plex person  in  consequence  only  of  his  pre-existent  and 
eternal  filial  relation  to  the  Father. 

3.  As  the  being  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  in 


*  '*  The  suppresrion  of  his  birth  and  death  was  intended  by, the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  type  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person,  in 
regard  of  his  eternity.  As  there  was  an  appearance  of  eternity 
in  the  suppression  of  the  race  of  Melchisedec,  so  there  is  a  true 
eternity  in  the  Son  of  God." — Charrock  on  the  Existence  and 
Attrihutes  of  God,  vol  i.,  p.  191.     See  note  (O). 
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the  sovereign  sense  of  the  teim,  was  the  foundation  of 
Melchisedec's  typical  character ;  the  divine  and  eternal 
£liation  of  Christ  must  he  the  foundation  of  his  priest- 
hood, and  that  which  gives  eminence  and  distinction  to 
aU  his  sacerdotal  functions. 

Even  were  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  to  terminate 
here,  these  conclusions,  it  is  apprehended,  would  be 
unavoidable.  But  the  last,  which  virtually  involves  the 
two  preceding,  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  entire  dis- 
course, to  some  parts  of  which  it  will  now  be  necessary 
specifically  but  briefly  to  refer. 

Upon  the  divine  filiation  of  Christ  then  is  founded  his 
sacerdotal  designation.  With  respect  to  the  mission  of 
our  Lord  generally,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  exists 
among  the  sacred  writers  a  striking  uniformity  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  in  the  character  of  the  Son,  that  he  is 
constantly  represented  as  having  been  s^nt  and  given 
to  the  work  of  human  redemption.  So,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  present  case,  is  the  same  doctrine  exhibited. 
Thus  the  Apostle  reasons,  assuming,  first,  that  a  proper 
sacerdotal  designation  must  be  of  divine  origin :  ^*  No 
man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  [was]  Aaron.''  £ven  so,  Christ  did 
not,  without  adequate  authority,  assume  the  priestly 
dignity.  He  *'  glorified  not  himself  [by  claiming]  to  be 
made  a  High  Priest.''  He  also,  and  in  a  fki  more  re-^ 
markable  manner,  was  called  of  God ;  for  *'  He  that  said 
unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee,"  even  He  consecrated  him  as  a  Priest;  '*as  he 
saith  also  in  another  [place].  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  "* 

Here  is  to  be  remarked  the  peculiar  character 
under  which  God  reveals  himself,  as  conferring  on 
Christ  the  priestly  office.     It  is  as  the  Father,  and 

•  Heb.  V.  4—6. 
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with  special  regard  to  his  paternal  relation, — as  the 
divine  Generator, — as  the  author  of  the  oracle  an- 
nouncing the  generation  of  the  Son : — "  He  that  said 
unto  him,  Thou  art  znj  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee."  This  is  a  mode  of  putting  the  subject  by  no 
means  common;  and  the  deviation  from  usage  is 
undoubtedly  designed  to  give  the  greater  emphasis  to 
the  inevitable  and  correlative  proposition,  that  it  was  in 
the  character  of  the  Son  that  our  Lord  was  inau- 
gurated in  his  priesthood. 

The  recognition  of  the  filiation  of  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  the  Melchisedecian  priesthood,  is  indeed  so 
precise  and  specific  as  hardly  to  allow  of  any  mistake. 
''He  that  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee,"  thus  declaring  at  once  his  divine 
and  eternal  relation,  and  his  qualification  in  general 
for  the  duties  and  dignities  of  the  mediatorial  office. 
He  it  was  who  established  Christ  as  a  Priest  by  the 
direct  announcement,  found  **  in  another  [psalm].  Thou 
art  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."* 

And  here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  re- 
ference of  the  former  of  these  texts  cannot  be  to  any 
event  posterior  to  the  actual  assumption  by  our  Lord  of 
his  mediatorial  character.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain 
than  the  sequence  here  suggested.  The  first  oracle  is, 
•*  Thou  art  my  Son  ;*'  the  second,  «*  Thou  art  a  Priest." 
And  as  in  the  one  we  have  the  foundation  and  cause  of 
the  other,  so  in  the  order  of  time  must  it  necessarily 
take  the  precedence. 

A  second  doctrine  of  the  Apostle's  discourse  is,  that 
the  excellency  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  especially 
with  regard  to  its  perpetuity ^  results  from  his  divine  filia- 
tion. In  the  oblation  of  our  Lord,  peculiar  stress  is  laid 
upon  its  freedom  from  blemish.     To  this  fact  all  the 

■       ■  ■  ■  m     •■ 

•  See  note  (P). 
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Mosaical  sacrifices  pointed ;  and  by  nothing  were  they 
more  directly  vitiated  than  by  physical  imperfection. 
Hence  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  "  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  *  The  refer- 
ence here  is  primarily  of  course  to  that  passible  nature, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  antitype  of  the  Levitical 
oblations. 

'  But  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  priesthood  of 
our  Lord  is  considered  personally,  it  is  to  the  higher 
nature  that  our  attention  is  specially  directed,  that  nature 
in  respect  of  which  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  and  this  is 
wholly  unsymbolized  in  any  of  the  Judaical  institutions. 
Its  type  is  separate  from  all  that  is  ordinary  and  earthly, 
and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  mysterious  individual 
whose  character  we  have  now  considered.  Hence,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  epistle,  it  is  argued,  **  If  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of 
the  fiesh;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  [the  true  divine  nature,] 
ofiered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con-> 
science  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God?"'j' 
Here  the  distinction  is  clearly  maintained.  The  sacrifice 
was  of  an  immaculate  though  passible  and  mortal  na- 
ture ;  the  Priest  was  the  eternal  spiritual  substance  of 
his  divinity,  and  in  Hhe  ^edv^fMawoQy  the  complex  person, 
the  one  Christ,  was  the  hypostatical  union  of  both 
functionary  and  victim. 

In  the  discourse  before  us,  much  is  said  of  the 
humanity,  the  infirmity,  and  the  mortality  of  the 
Aaronic  Priests.  Hence  the  recurrence  of  such  phrases 
as, — "Every  High  Priest  taken  from  among  men: — he 
himself  is  compassed  by  infirmity: — here  men  that  die 
receive  tithes : — they  were  not  sufiered  to  continue  by 

*  1  Pet.  i.  19.  t  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.    See  note  (Q). 
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offered  up  prajers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying 
and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from 
death,  and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared: — Though  he 
were  the  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered;"  eventually  becoming  "obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ; "  and  thus, 
by  a  series  of  unexampled  sorrows,  he  ascertained  U> 
himself  and  to  the  universe  the  nature  of  the  costly  ser« 
vice  to  which  he  had  submitted.*  And  thus  "being 
made  perfect  ;*'  his  oblation  being  finished,  and  his  cha* 
racter,  personal  and  public,  being  consummated  by 
endurance  so  terrible  ;  "  he  became  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him,"  and  was  now 
announced  by  God  in  his  complete  dignity,  as  he  had 
before  been  declared  in  the  prophetic  oracle,  "  an  High 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.^'f' 

Thus  does  every  consideration  serve  to  exalt  the 
priesthood  of  our  Redeemer.  Infinitely  august  in  him- 
self, and  as  far  transcending  the  dignity  of  other  Priests 

*  "Christ,  considered  as  a  man,  was  under  a  natural  law  to  God; 
and  if  the  will  of  God  demanded  that  he  should  submit  to  death, 
that  will  was  as  imperative  upon  him  as  upon  the  Apostles.  The 
circumstance  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ  makes  no  dif- 
ference ;  for,  however  produced,  he  was  still  a  man,  and,  as  a  man, 
was  still  under  a  law  to  God.  The  force  of  the  Apostle's  remark, 
then  consists  in  this,  that  being  more  than  a  man,  being  a  divine 
person,  and  therefore  under  no  natural  obligation  to  do  or  to 
suffer,  he  became  voluntarily  obedient; — 'though he  were  a  (the) 
Son,' — yet  even  he,  identified  with  a  suffering  nature,  'learned 
obedience  by  the  things  he  suffered.'  This  is  the  contrast  which 
only  can  convey  any  impression  of  supererogatory  charity:  the 
contrast  between  natural  dignity,  and  conventional  and  covenant 
obedience ;  between  the  right  of  exemption  from  suffering,  and  the 
benevolence  of  voluntary  submission  to  it ;  between  what  he  was  as 
'  Son  of  God,'  and  what  he  chose  to  endure  as  the  '  Son  of  God ' 
made  man." — Watson's  Remarks  on  the  Eternal  Sonship,  pp. 
•44,  45. 

tHeb.  V.  6— 10. 
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as  the  Son  of  God  is  supenor  to  the  sons  of  men,  he  is 
yet  the  suhject  of  a  sympathy  with  his  people  more 
deep  and  tender  than  that  of  Priests  compassed  with 
infirmity.  His  pre-existent  glory,  the  love  of  the 
Father,  his  intimate  and  inviolahle  relation  to  the  God- 
head, supplied  no  ground  of  exemption  from  agony 
more  oppressive  than  the  himian  mind  can  conceive ; 
and  his  infinite  and  irresistible  power  is  therefore 
blended  with  a  commiseration  for  the  afflicted,  equally 
unexampled  and  inconceivable. 

From  such  suggestions  might  the  persecuted  He- 
brews gather  both  strength  and  consolation.  Thus 
might  they  renew  their  confidence  in  Christ,  and  con- 
firm their  attachment  to  the  Christian  profession ;  and 
thus,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  may  the  trust  of  the 
pious  be  cherished,  the  futh  of  the  wavering  established, 
and  the  solace  of  the  tempted  ensured.  Thus,  finally, 
do  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  it  is  the  design  of 
the  Apostle's  reasoning  to  enforce : — "  Seeing  then  that 
we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  that  is  passed  into  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  [our] 
profession.  For  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  which 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  [we  are,  yet] 
without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."* 


•  H«b.  iv.  14—16, 
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NOTE  (O),  p.  322. 

On  Heb.  viL  3. 

As  upon  this  passage  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  aigo- 
ment  of  the  Apostle  respecting  the  eminence  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood, it  will  be  proper  here  to  annex  several  remarks,  especially 
of  a  controversial  ^character,  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
introduced  in  the  main  discussion. 

The  only  alternative  that  I  can  anticipate  to  the  views  here 
suggested  is,  that  this  description  is  official  and  not  personaL 
For  if  it  is  personal,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  ccmdii- 
sions  that  "  Son  of  God "  is  the  personal  title  of  an  eternal 
subsistence,  and  that  our  Redeemer's  priestiiood  is  founded 
upon  the  divine  relation  which  it  implies. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  official 
sense  of  this  passage.  On  the  contrary,  by  its  very  terms,  such 
an  exposition  seems  absolutely  prohibit^  To  characterise 
an  office,  for  example,,  as  "  witiiout  genealogy,"  &c.,  savours 
strongly  of  the  ridiculous.  Again,  in  what  possible  sense  can 
the  priesthood,  eitiier  of  Melchisedec  or  of  Christ,  be  described 
as  without  beginning  f  If  it  be  replied.  In  the  foreknowledge 
and  appointment  of  God,  tiiis  is  no  distinction  above  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron,  since  we  have  equal  reason  to  affirm  its 
eternal  pre-ordination.  The  necessity  for  a  priesthood  had  a 
beginning;  and  a  priestiiood,  of  whatever  order,  must  tiiere- 
fore  have  had  a  beginning  likewise.  Or  were  it  otherwise,  the 
essential  relation  of  type  and  antitype  renders  it  impossible 
that  both  can  be  at  once  witAotU  heginmng  and  tBilhoiU  end. 
Had  tiie  thing  typified  no  beginning,  tiie  type  were  unneces- 
sary; and  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  antitype,  the  type 
necessarily  ceases.  The  priesthood  of  Melchisedec  had  both 
beginning  and  end;  nor  could  that  of  Christ  be  witiiout 
beginning,  aafimetionaUy  it  wiU  not  be  witiiout  end. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  would  be  more  inappropriate  tiian  to  de- 
scribe a  type  of  the  Messiah,  considered  in  that  respect  alone, 
as  an  ungenecdogized  person.  For  the  genealogy  of  the  Mes- 
siah among  tiie  Jews  was    always  the    subject  of  special 
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i-emark.  It  was  foretold  by  the  Prophets ;  it  was  understood 
by  the  populace,  even  of  the  lowest  rank,  the  title  <*Son  of 
David"  being  familiarly  employed  by  common  mendicants; 
it  was  made  a  test  of  the  claims  of  Jesus ;  it  was  preached  by 
the  Apostles,  and  recorded  by  the  Evangelists ;  and  after  all 
this,  and  with  the  extensive  notoriety  which  the  subject  had 
acquired,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  would  represent  the 
being  vnUumt  geneahgy  as  the  characteristic  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Messianic  types. 

Another  objection  is  anticipated  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  neve1^- 
theless  advocates  the  official  implication  of  the  passage.  "The 
Apostle,"  he.  remarks,  "is  not  labouring  to  show  that  Mel- 
chisedec,  in  respect  to  his  priesthood,  was  made  like  to  Christ, 
but  vice  versa,"  The  entire  criticism  is  worthy  the  reader's 
attention..  Instructive  it  is  from  its  very  confusedness;  a  con- 
fusedness  which  originates  in  the  capital  fallacy  of  identifying 
the  theanthropic  functionary,  Christ,  with  the  purely  divine 
person,  the  Son  of  God.  The  argument  nevertiieless  is  per- 
fectiy  sound.  St.  Paul  is  illustrating  the  qffleial  conformity  of 
Christ  to  Melchisedec,  and  not  of  Melchisedec  to  Christ.  The 
exposition  in  question  is  therefore  an  inversion  of  his  rea- 
soning. Mr.  Stuart,  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  adds  a  criticism 
on  the  word  &<^fAotufuvoc,  It  means,  he  says,  "  not  made 
like  to,  but  like  to,  possible  likened  to,'  i.  e.,  being  compared 
to"  But  this  is  an  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  precise 
sense,  merely  to  salve  a  pre-conceived  interpretation.  The 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  conceived,  cannot  be  tiie  subject  of 
just  question ;  and  it  is  not  the  rendering  of  our  version  which 
we  must  discard,  but  the  theory  to  which  that  rendering  is  fiital. 

Besides,  the  official  application  of  the  passage  renders  its  con- 
clusion mere  tautology.  For  if  the  words,  "  without  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  life,"  declare  the  perpetuity  of  Melchisedec 's 
office,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  and  triffing  to  add,  that  he 
"  abideth  a  Priest  continually."  Yet  this  is  tiie  grand  result 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  parenthesis  tends.  It  is  by  this 
alone  that  the  sense  of  the  text  is  to  bd  completed;  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Apostie  would  reduce  the  consequence  of 
such  a  piece  of  reasoning  to  tiie  bare  truism  which  this  intei^ 
pretation  supposes. 

Were  this  exposition  allowed,  the  question  would  naturally 
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arise,  In  what  does  the  spedafity  of  the  Melchisedeciaii  priest- 
hood consut!  If  it  be  leplied.  In  its  rojfoUy,  then  why  is 
Melchisedec  represented  as  eminent  by  the  absence  of  gene^ 
alogy?  It  is  no  addition  to  regal  dignity,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  considerable  derogation  firmn  it,  that  there  is  neither  a  royal 
aneestiy  nor  royal  snccesston.  If  it  be  answered.  In  its  per- 
peUaty,  then  why  is  he  said  to  be  ^^  without  beginning  of 
days?"  It  adds  nothing  to  the  certainty  of  the  conti* 
nuance  of  an  office  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  period  when 
its. functions  commenced. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  Melclusedec  was  the  type  of  Christ 
on  account  of  personal  excellence,  not  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
the  circumstance  that  this  is  an  abandomnent  of  the  official 
exposition,  it  leaves  wholly  inexplicable  the  silence  of  the 
Scriptures  on  his  perscmal  history. .  His  eminent  piety  is  the 
▼eiy  reason  for  the  detailed  exhibition  of  his  character.  And 
admitting  him  to  have  been  thus  morally  distinguished,  which 
indeed  is  not  to  be  doubted,  there  must  be  some  weighty 
cause  for  the  concealment  of  an  example,  from  which  might 
have  been  derived  so  much  instraction,  and  so  many  incite- 
ments to  piety.  But  such  a  cause  the  theoiy  in  question  is 
incapable  of  suggesting. 

In  short,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  personal  history  of  Mel- 
chisedec, the  studious  and  singular  silence  of  the  Scriptures 
respecting  him,  the  total  absence  of  all  those  details  by  which 
the  typical  system  is  characterized,  even  the  eminence  of  his 
priesthood  beyond  that  of  Aaron  and  of  the  sacerdotal  pa^ 
triarchs,  and  the  significancy  of  lus  symbolical  character,  are, 
by  the  theory  in  question,  left  unexplained.  The  text  before 
us  is  reduced  to  absolute  inanity;  and,  upon  the  whole,  an 
exposition  more  fully  without  recommendation  in  itself  in  its 
accessories,  or  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived. 

I  conclude  this  note  with  a  citation  from  that  eminent 
Divine,  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson.  It  occurs  at  the  commencement 
of  his  treatise  on  <<  The  Priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God." 

"  Seeing  no  King  or  Priest  of  Abraham's  lineage,  were  he 
good  or  bad ;  seeing  no  patriarch  from  whom  God's  blessings 
did  lineally  descend,  but  hath  a  genealogy  upon  sacred  record ; 
the  omission  of  so  great  a  man's  genealogy  as  was  Melclusedec, 
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who  was  a  King  and  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God ;  a  Priest 
which  solemnly  and  really  hlessed  Him  in  whose  seed  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  unto  whom  Abra" 
ham  paid  tithes  qfall  that  he  had;  the  omission  of  such  a  man's 
genealogy  doubtless  includes  some  great  and  weighty  mystery. 
And  if  we  stand  not  (as  in  many  like  cases  we  ought  not)  upon 
the  logical  inference  which  the  assertive  letter  affords,  but 
follow  the  emblematical  or  characteristical  sense  of  the  story, 
we  may  behold  this  man  to  be  (as  the  Apostle  speaks)  a^w/ioc- 
ufikvoct  that  is,  one  transformed,  or  turned  out  of  his  proper 
shape  or  likeness,  that  he  might  be  like  the  Son  of  God/  The 
absimilaUon  of  this  man  (whosoever  he  were)  from  himself, 
that  he  might  be  like  the  Son  of  God,  consists  especially  in 
the  abandoning  or  putting  off  all  references  to  father  or  mother, 
to  wife  or  children.  For  these  references  in  man  necessarily 
represent  a  beginning  and  end  of  days,  and  by  consequency  a 
dissimilitude  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  eternal,  and  to  his  end- 
less priesthood. 

"  It  was  the  speech  of  one  man,  but  is  universally  true  of  all, 
Mortalis  mortalem  ^enut;  and  it  is  as  necessarily  and  essentially 
true  of  God,  ImmortaUs  immortalem  gigmt.  For  seeing  God  is 
more  essentially  and  more  immutably  immortal,  more  truly 
eternal  than  we  are  mortal,  then  he  which  is  truly  the  Son  of 
God,  as.  we  are  the  sons  of  men  or  Adam,  must  needs  be  as 
absolutely  eternal  as  the  Deity  or  divine  nature,  or  as  God  the 
Father  himself..  Otherwise  the  generation  should  be  equivocal 
and  imperfect,  not  univocal ;  as  contrary  to  nature  itself,  and 
as  prodigious  as  for  a  mortal  man  to  beget  an  immortal  son,  as 
for  a  woman  to  conceive  a  God.  And  if  there  were  no  other 
places  of  Scripture  (as,  God  be  praised,  ^here  are  plenty)  to 
infer  the  absolute  eternity  or  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
of  Qod  against  the  Arian  or  other  heretic,  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Apostle's  similitude  between  Melchisedec  and  Christ 
doth  clearly  represent  thus  much." — Works,  voL  ii.,  p.  961. 

See  also  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom,  op.  Suicer,  Thes. 
Eccles,,  svb.  voc^  McXxco'c^^k  ;  Zeger,  m  he. ;  Dr.  Goodwin,  o» 
the  Knowledge  of  God  the  Father  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
vol.  ii.,  chap.  iiL,  p.  64,  et  seq, ;  Bates's  Harmony  of  the  Divine 
Attributes,  chap,  zxiii.,  p.  364 ;  Wallin's  Sermons  on  the  Divine 
Filiation  of  Jesus,  Disc  iii.,  pp.  49-^2.. 
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And  he  shall  receire  glory. 
And  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ; 
And  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne ; 
And  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  these  two." 
Zech.  tL  12,  IS.    Newcomb's  Translation,  slightly  altered. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  signification  of  the  title 
Branch  in  this  passage,  it  is  plain,  from  the  independent 
evidence  severally  on  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  that  the 
Melchisedecian  priesthood  is  to  be  referred  to  the  divine  Son* 
ship ;  the  combined  argument  being  of  course  doubly  strong. 
Hence,  by  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  it  is  happily 
remarked,  "  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  eminent  Priest, 
and  the  everlasting  King."  (Just.  Mart.  Dial,  e,  Tryph.^ 
p.  389.) 
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NOTE  (Q),  p.  325. 

On  Heb.  ix.  14. 

The  exposition  of  the  phrase,  ^'Eternal  Spirit,"  in  this  pas- 
sage, as  signifying  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord,  seems  on  the 
whole  preferable  to  any  other.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
requested  to  the  remarks  on  the  similar  expression,  'Hhe 
Spirit  of  holiness."  (Rom.  i.  4;  Chap.  III.,  sect  ii.;  and  note 
(H)  above.) 

There  are  but  two  other  interpretations  which  seem  to  re- 
quire any  remark.  The  one  is,  that  the  phrase  describes  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  And  in  behalf  of 
this  opinion  it  is  alleged  that,  besides  the  manifest  congruity  of 
the  words,  several  ancient  MSS.,  with  the  Vulgate,  and  some  of 
the  fathers,  Chrysostom  especially,  read  the  passage,  "  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  TrvtvfiaTog  ayiov,  instead  of  Trwv/xaroff 
Auaviov.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  valuable  codices, 
and  all  the  ancient  versions,  the  Vulgate  excepted,  agree  with 
the  received  text ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  other  reading  has 
the  authority  even  of  Chrysostom.  The  exposition  is  objec- 
tionable also  on  theological  grounds: — that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  made  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a 
doctrine  not  taught  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
nor  capable  of  being  harmonized  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
inspired  statements. 

The  second  interpretation  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
noticed  solely  on  account  of  the  respectable  patronage  which 
it  has  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Stuart.  It  is  that  the  expression, 
Th£  Eternal  Spirit,  denotes  that  condition  of  immortal  life  in 
which  our  Lord  now  presents  his  oblation  to  the  Father. 

To  this  exposition  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  it  is  un- 
appreciable  to  a  common  understanding.  Admitting  that  the 
words  would  bear  such  a  sense,  still  it  is  so  exceedingly  remote 
from  the  usages  of  language,  both  among  ourselves  and,  as  far  as 
our  information  extends,  among  the  Hebrews  also,  as  to  render 
it  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  But  it  cannot  be  granted 
that  the  words  are  susceptible  of  this  signification,  or  that  any 
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8ober  and  judicious  writer  who  meant,  m  a  condition  of  im- 
mortal life,  would  say,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  The  entire 
phrase  denotes  causative  agency,  either  personal  or  instru- 
mental; and  it  might  perplex  an  acute  critic  to  find  an 
expression  by  which  this  idea  could  be  more  clearly  conveyed. 
To  interpret  a  mode  of  speech  so  precisely  indicative  of 
agency  as  descriptive  of  a  state  or  condition,  is  to  put  an  end 
to  all  accurate  exegesis,  and  to  give  the  sense  of  Scripture  to 
the  absolute  disposal  of  fancy  or  caprice. 

Nor  can  it  be  allowed  that,  when  the  Apostie  mentions  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  as  already  past,  he  refers  to  an  oblation 
Btill  going  on.  Of  the  Judaical  rites  he  speaks  in  the  present 
tense,  (pavriZowra — ayidZei,  sprinkUng — sandifieth,)  but  of 
Christ  he  says,  that  he  offered  (irpoorivtyKi)  himself  to  God. 
What  this  expression  signifies  may  readily  be  gatiiered  from 
the  following  passages  in  this  and  tiie  next  chapter: — 
ix.  25 — 28;  x.  10,  12,  14.  Here  the  same  distinction  of 
time  is  uniformly  observed;  the  Apostie  makes  the  offering 
and  the  suffering  identical;  repeatedly  declares  that  it  was 
made  but  once,  and  states  that  in  it  the  penalty  due  to  the  sin 
of  many  was  endured.  The  reference,  therefore,  is  not  to  the 
perpetual  oblation  which  Christ  is  supposed  to  present  "in 
his  eternal  state  or  condition,"  but  to  the  one  vicarious  and 
sacrificial  act  on  the  cross. 

This  consisted  in  the  extinction  of  animal  life.  It  is  spe- 
cially noted  in  the  discourse  before  us,  and  elsewhere,  as  the 
shedding  of  the  blood,  and  the  ofiering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nothing,  it  is  conceived,  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
the  victim  in  this  most  illustrious  of  oblations  was  the  lower 
nature ;  including,  however,  the  intellectual  not  less  really  than 
the  physical  substance.  This  it  is  that  the  New  Testament 
calls  "the  fiesh,"  meaning  the  entire  humanity  of  our  Lord,  in 
his  subdued  human  will,  his  disturbed  and  agitated  human 
afiections,  his  appalled  human  conscience,  and  his  tortured  and 
death'Stricken  human  body. 

But  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  peculiar 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  some  way  resulted  from 
the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature.  Not  less 
obvious  is  it  that  the  one  could  not  have  participated  in  the 
sufierings  of  the  other.     What  share  then  had  the  Divinity  in 
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the  oblation  of  our  Redeemer  ?  A  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  latent,  or  quiescent,  or  withdrawn.  But  not  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  the  absence  of  Scripture  testimony  to  this  effect,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could  impart  efficacy  to  a  sacrifice 
in  which  it  had  no  share.  The  notion,  moreover,  is  involved 
in  an  obscurity  which  no  reasoning  can  ever  dissipate.  What 
is  meant  by  quiescent  Deity  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
Deity  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  person  of  Christ,  of  which 
it  formed  an  essential  part?  The  sacred  narrative,  besides, 
decisively  contradicts  this  hypothesis.  The  address  to  the 
penitent  malefactor  is  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  presence 
and  agency  of  the  Divinity  in  the  last  hours  of  our  Lord,  since 
to  communicate  pardon  and  the  promise  of  paradise  belongs  to 
God  alone. 

But  if  we  assume  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  as  here  expounded, 
the  subject  is  abundantly  clear.  In  the  act  of  oblation  our 
Lord  was  the  Priest,  with  respect  to  that  nature  which  was 
eternal,  (ward  dvvafiiv  Kioijs  dicaraXvrov,  vii.  16,)  and  which 
therefore  could  not  suffer  death ;  which  was  purely  and  infi- 
nitely spiritual,  and  therefore  incapable  of  the  physical  circum- 
stances essential  to  a  true  sacrifice,  such  especially  as  the 
shedding  of  blood ;  while,  with  respect  to  that  nature  which 
was  passible  and  mortal,  he  was  the  sacrifice. 

Against  this  view  two  objections  may  possibly  be  urged. 
The  one  is,  that  it  attributes  to  the  personal  Godhead  of  our 
Lord  those  acts  which,  in  the  Scripture,  are  represented  as 
performed  personally  by  the  Father;  and  this,  could  it  be  sub- 
stantiated, would  undoubtedly  be  fatal  to  the  opinion.  But  a 
few  additional  observations,  it  is  presumed,  will  show  that  it  is 
without  the  force  which,  at  the  first  view,  it  may  be  thought 
to  possess.  The  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  legal  sacrifices.  It  was  the  office  of  the  Levitical  functi- 
onary to  place  the  victim  before  the  Lord;  to  slay  and  dis- 
member it;  to  arrange  its  parts  upon  the  altar;  to  sprinkle 
and  to  present  the  blood  in  the  most  holy  place.  But  the 
fire  by  which  the  holocaust  was  consumed,  originally  came 
from  God.  It  was  his  to  accept  the  offering,  and  to  commu- 
nicate the  tokens  of  his  acceptance. 

May  we  not,  then,  with  great  reverence,  apply  the  analogy 
to  the  oblation  of  our  Lord?    To  bring  the  immaculate  victim 
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to  the  altar,  there  to  present  it  before  God;  to  aolject  it, 
through  the  pemuanTe  agency  of  wicked  men,  to  the  phfncal 
sufTering  and  the  mortal  agonj;  to  bear  the  dUadon  into  the 
holiest  place,  and  there  to  offer  it  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Father,  was  the  office  of  our  divine  High  Fkiest  But  that 
bruising  and  potting  to  grief;  that  rerelatiaii  of  the  infinite 
turpitude  of  sin,  of  the  heinoosnesa  of  homan  goilt,  and  of  the 
divine  resentment  against  transgression;  that  general  penal 
infliction  in  which  the  human  smu^of  our  Redeemer  alone  was 
concerned,  and  which  was  sjrmbolized  by  the  fire  fi>r  the  conr 
sumption  of  the  victim  under  the  law, — iiif  was  the  woik  of  the 
Father.  His  was  it  also  to  accept  the  oUation  of  the  Son, 
and  to  afford  those  tokens  of  his  acceptance  which,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  were  so  abundantly  displayed.  The  analogy,  of 
course,  is  imperfect;  but  the  points  of  resemUanoe  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the 
agency  respectively  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son. 

A  seccmd  objection  is,  that  the  assigning  to  the  Deity  and  to 
the  humanity  of  Christ  offices  so  dbtinct,  is  a  disraption  of  the 
hypostatical  union.  This  allegation  is  evidently  applicable  to 
the  theory  which  supposes  the  Deity  quiescent,  or  withdrawn, 
especially  the  latter;  but  against  the  view  before  us  is  of  no 
weight  Whenever  we  speak  of  a  being  doing  any  thing 
with  himself  or  to  himself  we  necessarily  regard  him  in  two 
distinct  respects.  He  cannot  be,  in  one  and  the  same  respect, 
the  agent  and  the  patient :  yet,  in  such  a  case,  no  one  sup- 
poses a  disturbance  of  personal  identity  and  oneness.  So  when 
our  Lord  is  said  to  offer  himself  he  cannot  be,  exactly  in  the 
same  sense,  the  offerer  and  the  offered,  the  Priest  and  the 
sacrifice.  Yet  it  will  not  follow  that  there  is  the  slightest 
interruption  of  the  hypostatical  union. 

If,  upon  a  subject  so  awful,  we  may  venture  to  draw  ana- 
logies from  our  own  character  and  circumstances,  there  are 
many  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  which  a  distinction 
equally  palpable  may  be  observed.  Take,  for  example,  the 
internal  stfuggle  so  strikingly  described  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  so  well  known  to  every 
repentant  sinner.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  intimated  in  the 
New  Testament  that  the  subjugation  and  extinction  of  the 
evils  of  our  nature,  which  we  are  called  to  effect  by  the  grace 
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of  God,  is  a  moral  process,  analogous  to  the  sacrificial  act  of 
Christ  (e,  g,  Rom.  vi.  6 ;  GaL  v.  16 — ^24.)  The  analogy,  in 
fact,  is  susceptible  of  clear  proof.  As  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord  there  was  a  nature  that  abhorred  and  shrunk  from  suf- 
fering, which  is  evinced  by  the  prayer  at  Gethsemane;  so  is 
there  in  us  the  carnal  principle,  which  "  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  And  as  in  him  there  was 
a  superior  nature  which  led  the  inferior  on  through  the  various 
stages  in  the  work  of  redemption ;  so  is  there  in  the  believer 
a  spiritual  principle,  by  which  the  workings  of  nature  are  con- 
strained, and  the  law  of  the  flesh  is  subdued. 

Such  an  illustration  is  adduced,  not  as  presenting  any  proper 
resemblance  to  the  oblation  of  Christ;  this  is  prohibited  by  the 
defilement  of  our  nature :  but  to  show  that  even  in  ourselves, 
and  of  consequence  under  our  own  observation,  where  there  is 
no  disruption  of  perfect  personal  unity,  there  is  yet  an  intel- 
ligible and  real  distinction  of  agent  and  patient.  And  if  such 
is  the  fact  where  the  person  and  the  nature  are  alike  one,  how 
easily  supposable  is  it  where  the  person  consists  of  natures  so 
absolutely  heterogeneous  as  the  human  and  the  divine. 

If,  then,  the  oblation  of  Christ  derived  its  efficacy  from  the 
union  of  the  divine  with  the  suffering  nature ;  and  if,  in  respect 
of  his  Divinity,  our  Lord  was  the  actual  functionary  in  the 
work  of  atonement,  we  are  prepared  to  understand  why  the 
argument  of  the  Apostle  is  on  the  excellency  of  the  priesthood, 
rather  than  on  that  of  the  sacnficey  of  the  new  dispensation. 
This  is  the  natural  procedure  of  thought  from  the  agent  who, 
as  such,  is  always  the  superior,  to  the  paUerU,  who,  as  such,  is 
always  the  inferior ;  and,  in  this  instance,  from  the  Priest,  who 
is  the  Eternal  Spirit,  to  the  victim,  who  is  human  flesh.  The 
argument  which  proves  the  dignity  of  the  one  is  equally  avail- 
able, in  its  subordinate  application,  to  the  efficacy  of  the  other. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sacerdotal  eminence  of  our  Redeemer 
is  not  derived  immediately  from  his  Godhead,  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  his  oblation.  This,  however,  which  is  the  only  alter- 
native, would  be  a  reversal  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning. 
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SECTION  V. 

APOSTASY    FROM   CHRIST. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  three  main  topics  of 
the  Apostle's  discourse,  it  remains  that  we  briefly  con- 
sider their  practical  application.  This  respects  the  evil 
of  apostasy;  and  whatever  tended  to  render  Christi- 
anity eminent  above  the  previous  dispensation,  was 
obviously  available  here,  in  the  same  proportion,  to 
inspire  deep  and  salutary  apprehension.  Upon  this  sub-» 
ject  the  epistle  contains  two  passages  of  terrible  energy ; 
the  one  occurring  at  the  commencement,  the  other  at  the 
conclusion,  of  the  argument  on  our  Lord's  priesthood. 
They  are  thus  given  in  our  version. 

"  For  [it  is]  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  en- 
lightened, and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  re- 
pentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  put  [him]  to  an  open  shame.  For  the 
earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon 
it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom 
(for  whom,  St  ovc,)  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from 
God:  but  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  [is} 
rejected,  and  [is]  nigh  unto  cursing;  whose  end  [is]  to 
be  burned."* 

"  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
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judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without 
mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God^ 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith 
he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  For  we  know  him  that  hath 
said,  Vengeance  [belongeth]  unto  me,  I  will  recompense, 
saith  the  Lord.  And  again.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his 
people.  [It  is]  a  fearfiil  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God.*** 

These  passages  are  far  too  comprehensive  to  allow  a 
detailed  examination.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  very  cursory  survey  of  their  scope  and  general  rea- 
soning. One  argument,  striking  in  itself,  and  especially 
calculated  to  afiect  the  Hebrew  converts,  is  founded 
upon  the  well-known  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  law.  And 
if  a  dispensation  thus  evidently  inferior, — such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  discourse, — was  yet  guarded  by  sanctions 
so  awful,  what  will  be  the  desert  and  doom  of  those, 
who  outrage  to  the  utmost  a  dispensation  so  in- 
finitely superior  as  is  that  of  Christianity  !  More  par- 
ticularly, if  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
could  not  be  desecrated  without  fatal  consequences  to 
the  transgressor;  how  aggravated  the  guilt,  and  how 
terrible  the  punishment,  of  him  who,  by  lapsing  from  his 
Christian  profession,  declares  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
by  the  application  of  which  he  was  really  sanctified,  a 
thing  common  and  unholy!  His  is  a  rejection  of  the 
only  prevalent  oblation ;  and  having  thus  cut  himself  off 
from  the  sole  medium  of  divine  mercy,  "  there  re- 
maineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful 
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looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  wbicti 
shall  devour  the  adversaries." 

Were  the  transgressor,  in  this  case,  one  uninformed 
on  the  nature  of  Christianity ;  were  he  a  mere  theorist 
as  to  its  virtues ;  or  were  his  despite  directed  against 
the  symbols  of  a  future  dispensation,  haDowed  only  by  a 
reflex  glory;  his  sin,  though  still  heinous,  would  admit 
of  some  palliation ;  or  would,  at  leasts  fall  short  of  what 
might  be  perpetrated  by  an  individual  in  a  more  favoured 
condition.  But  the  apostate  here  represented  had  been 
once  enlightened,  and  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  He  had  experimentally  known  the  joy  and  grace, 
and  celestial  origin  of  Christianity ;  had  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift ;  that  which  to  his  &thers,  to  the  Kings, 
and  Prophets,  and  righteous  men  of  ancient  times,  had 
been  a  future  age, — the  world  to  come, — he  had  realized 
in  its  plenitude  of  endowments,  in  its  full  and  consum- 
mated powers ;  and  his  knowledge,  his  experience,  and 
his  gifts,  combined  to  place  him  beyond  the  range  of 
conmion  sinfulness  and  peril. 

Such  are  some  of  the  subordinate  considerations  which 
these  passages  present.  But  the  subject  advances  in 
awful  interest  as  we  proceed  to  consider  the  direction 
and  object  of  the  sin  in  question.  It  is  against  the  Deity, 
in  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Deity  to  re- 
veal himself.  The  offender  has  tasted  the  good  word  of 
God ;  the  gracious  revelation  of  the  Father,  by  delight- 
ful experience,  he  has  apprehended.  He  has  been  made 
partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  both  as  the  Spirit  of  grace 
for  the  renovation  of  his  nature,  and  the  source  of  divine 
gifts  in  evidence  and  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith. 
His  sin  is  an  insolent  despite  of  both  the  Father  and  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  who  can  estimate  the  measure  of  such 
guilt,  or  the  fearful  consequences  of  thus  falling  volun- 
tarily into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ? 

There  is  one  further  and  deeper  aggravation  of  the 
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crime.  Its  object  peculiarly  is  the  Sox  of  God.  He, 
whose  nature  and  whose  glory  transcended  that  of  angels, 
and  in  comparison  with  whom  the  greatest  Prophets  were 
but  the  menials  of  the  church  ;  He,  the  perpetuity  and 
prevalency  of  whose  priesthood  was  ensured  at  once  by 
his  ovm  eternity,  and  by  the  oath  of  the  Father ;  He, 
to  whose  personal  dignity  the  evangelical  covenant  owed 
its  surpassing  excellence ;  He  it  was  against  whom  this 
sin  was  specifically  levelled.  The  offender  in  this  sort  it 
was  impossible  to  renew  again  unto  repentance,  seeing  he 
crucified  the  Son  of  God  afresh.  And  if  no  mercy  was 
extended  to  him  who  despised  the  law  of  Moses,  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment  was  he  worthy,  who  trod  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God  ?  Beyond  this,  human  impiety  could 
not  extend,  nor  human  guilt  be  aggravated. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  description  is 
not  applicable  to  cases  of  common  apostasy.  For  with- 
out questioning  that  the  departure  from  God  and  his 
church,  whensoever  and  by  whomsoever  committed,  is  an 
act  of  enormous  guilt;  yet  the  Scripture  is  too  fully 
imbued  with  mercy,  and  is  too  abundant  in  gracious 
invitations  to  the  ordinary  transgressors  of  this  class,  to 
permit  us  for  a  moment  to  regard  them  as  incapable  of 
being  renewed  again  unto  repentance.  Nor  do  these  pas- 
sages apply  indiscriminately  to  the  apostates  of  the  primi- 
tive church;  since  the  restoration  of  such  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  contemplated  as  an  event  by  no  means 
improbable.*  Nor,  to  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
is  it  unknown  that  there  were  thT)se  who,  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  lapsed  even  into  idolatry,  of  whose  subse- 
quent genuine  repentance  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

The  texts  imder  consideration,  therefore,  apply  solely 
to  the  Jewish  apostate.     Hence,  in  his  case,  there  must 
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have  been  some  peculiarity  of  guilt,  some  eminent  dis- 
tinction in  turpitude,  some  aggravation  of  depravity,  in 
which  no  other  could  participate.  Let  us  then  inquire 
in  what  circumstances  consisted  his  transcendent  cri- 
minality. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  Jews  and  our  Lord, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
This,  whenever  affirmed  by  himself,  called  forth  their 
most  ferocious  resentment ;  and  after  his  visible  presence 
had  been  withdrawn,  the  same  subject  of  contention  was 
maintained.  The  alternative  was,  that  he  was  a  blas- 
phemous impostor.  No  medium  opinion  could  be  en- 
tertained by  any  Hebrew ;  and  supposing  his  pretensions 
to  have  been  untrue,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  he 
deserved  to  die,  and  that  he  was  justly  put  to  death* 

Every  Jew  who  embraced  Christianity  did,  ipso  facto, 
acknowledge  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  of 
consequence,  that  his  condemnation  and  crucifixion  were 
base  and  unrighteous.  Every  Jew,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  remained  in  a  posture  of  resistance  to  the  Gospel 
did,  ipso  factOy  maintain  that  he  was  not  the  Son  of  Grod ; 
and  that  his  pretensions  to  that  dignity  were  impious  and 
worthy  of  capital  punishment.  In  this  question  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  of  course  involved ;  but  as 
secondary  and  subordinate  only.  For  during  his  life- 
time he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Christ  by  multi- 
tudes who  yet  were  horror  stricken  at  his  assuming  the 
title,  "  Son  of  God."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  acknowledge  his  divine  filiation  without,  at  the 
same  time,  embracing  his  Christly  claims. 

Such  was  now  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties 
in  this  great  controversy.  Between  opinions  thus  diame- 
trically opposite  compromise  was  impossible,  while  error, 
on  whichever  hand,  involved  the  fiagrant  guilt  of  blas- 
phemy. The  defection  of  a  Hebrew  Christian  was  a 
public  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  filiation ; 
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and  a  going  over  to  the  cause  and  opinion  of  those  who 
regarded  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  the  deepest  impiety. 
It  was  an  admission  that  his  claim  to  a  divine  Sonship 
nierited  the  punishment  with  which  it  was  visited.  It 
was  making  common  cause  with  his  crucifiers ;  a  recall- 
ing of  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and  whatever  was 
unjust  in  that  act,  whatever  was  cruel  and  impious  in 
the  revilings  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  whatever 
has  tended  to  give  its  perpetrators  immortal  infamy, 
the  apostate,  in  fact,  made  his  own. — He  crucified  the 
Son  of  God  afresh. 

To  us,  unaccustomed  to  any  but  Christianized  society, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  moral  influence  of  such 
an  event:  the  deep  dejection  and  horror  throughout 
the  church ;  the  sad  compassion  of  the  experienced  and 
gentle,  and  the  indignation  of  the  ardent  and  sanguine ; 
the  increased  indecision  of  the  wavering,  and  the  strong 
temptations  of  the  established;  the  melancholy  and  dis- 
couragement of  Ministers,  and  the  painful  searchings  of 
heart  among  the  calm  and  meditative;  the  chill  of 
Christian  charity,  the  repression  of  enterprise,  and  the 
withering  of  the  hope  of  evangelical  triumphs.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  we  adequately  conceive  of  the 
unhallowed  exultation  of  the  obdurate  Jew ;  the  repul- 
sive influence  upon  those  previously  disposed  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  Jesus ;  the  confirmed  hardening  of  the 
people  in  general ;  the  multiplication  of  the  reproaches 
cast  against  the  band  of  Christian  Hebrews  who  re- 
mained steadfast  to  their  profession ;  or  the  additional 
blasphemous  malignity  with  which  the  name  of  our  Re- 
deemer was  dishonoured.  It  was  obviously  no  small 
addition  to  the  guilt  of  the  Hebrew  apostate,  that  he 
thus  put  the  Son  of  God  to  open  shame. 

The  actual  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  was  a  crime  of 
great  enormity.  Yet  it  is  not  described  as  inexpiable. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
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of  its  accessories  were  made  partakers  of  true  repent-- 
ance,  and  were  eventually  saved  by  the  merit  of  that 
blood  which  they  had  impiously  consented  to  shed.  But 
the  representations  before  us  convey  an  idea  of  guilt  yet 
more  enormous,  and  of  judgment  and  vengeance  trans* 
cendent  and  inevitable.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  several  respects,  the  criminality  of  the 
actual  crucifiers  of  our  Lord  fell  short  of  that  here 
exhibited. 

This,  indeed,  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
sin.  The  Jewish  rulers,  wicked  and  insatiably  cruel  as 
they  were,  at  least  were  not  apostates.  In  them  there 
was  no  change  of  principles,  no  abandonment  of  pro- 
fession, no  rejection  of  doctrines  previously  admitted 
and  cherished.  Their  sin,  deep  as  was  its  malignity, 
was  but. the  carrying  out  of  views  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  the  application  of  principles  which, 
however  erroneous  and  pernicious,  were  not  of  novel 
adoption,  nor  of  recent  profession.  Though  morally 
h3rpocritieal,  they  were  doctrinally  sincere  ;  and  with  the 
opinions  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  their  conduct 
was  neither  unnatural,  nor  calculated  to  awaken  sur- 
prise. 

But  the  sin  of  apostasy  necessarily  involved  an  aban* 
donment  of  profession,  and  a  renimciation  of  the  faith 
previously  entertained  and  avowed.  Nor,  in  this  case, 
was  the  lapse  from  one  class  of  doctrines  to  another  of 
kindred  character.  It  was  the  absolute  repudiation  of 
all  that  had  been  believed,  and  the  embracing  of  their 
direct  contraries.  From  esteeming  and  confessing  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God,  to  be  honoured  equally  with  God 
the  Father,  to  be  invoked  in  prayer,  relied  upon  in  faith, 
as  the  proper  object  of  supreme  love  and  adoration, 
the  Jewish  apostate  turned  to  denounce  him  as  an  im- 
postor and  blasphemer,  an  impious  claimer  of  divine 
honour,  and  a  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  eternal  God. 
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From  regarding  the  crucifixion  as  the  saddest  outrage  of 
justice,  the  most  heinous  insult  to  God,  the  most  la- 
mentable example  of  the  desperation  of  human  depravity 
which  the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and  the  extremest 
wrong  to  the  most  illustrious  individual  who  had  ever 
appeared  in  human  form ;  he  came  to  proclaim  it  an 
act  the  most  righteous,  a  penal  visitation  the  most  justly 
merited,  an  avengement  of  the  insulted  majesty  of 
heaven  the  most  worthy  of  applause  and  imitation. 
Apart  from  all  religious  restraints,  such  a  change  could 
not  occur  except  in  defiance  of  the  motives  by  which 
men  are  ordinarily  bound  to  perseverance  and  constancy. 
Obstinacy,  the  fear  of  shame,  the  sense  of  consistency, 
the  associations  of  firiendship,  in  the  absence  of  higher 
impulses,  might  have  operated  to  prevent  such  a  defec- 
tion. It  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  all 
earthly  considerations,  of  all  that  the  meditations  on  a 
future  world  could  suggest,  of  all  that  God  or  man  could 
present  to  obstruct  a  depravity  and  ingratitude  so  head- 
long and  remorseless. 

But  the  great  palliation  of  the  sin  of  the  Jewish 
rulers  was  their  ignorance ;  a  plea  alleged  in  their  be- 
half by  St.  Peter,  and  by  our  Lord  himself;  and  offered 
by  St.  Paul,  subsequently  to  his  conversion,  to  extenuate 
his  own  crime  in  the  persecutions  of  Christ  and  his 
church.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  special  aggra- 
vation of  the  apostate's  guilt,  that  he  repeated  the  sin 
deliberately,  with  the  most  ample  information  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  broadest  light  of  evidence  which 
heaven  or  earth  could  supply.  Nor  was  it  a  despite 
merely  of  the  arguments  addressed  to  the  understanding 
of  which  he  was  guilty.  His  affections  and  his  heart 
had    been    convinced    and   won    by   those   delightful 

*  Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  Acts  Hi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8;    Comp.  Acts  xxvi.  9 ; 
lTim.i.  13. 
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evidences  which  the  secret  experience  of  Christianity  alone 
can  supply.     He  had  known  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  actual  participation  of  the  blessings  re- 
sulting from  his  accepted  oblation  and  his  glorious  priest- 
hood;— the   sanctifying  blood,  the   operations  of  the 
gracious  Spirit,  the  application  of  *'  the  good  word  of 
God/'     And  the  fittest  emblem  of  his  wretched  charac- 
ter and  state  was  the  ungrateful  field,  accursed  of  God 
and  abhorred  of  man,  which,  with  the  utmost  culture 
and  the  constant  genial  influences  of  heaven,  is  irre- 
claimably  unproductive,  or  productive  only  of  noxious 
weeds. 

AU  that  the  mind  can  conceive  of  baseness  or  evil, 
was  concurrent  in  his  sin.  Here  was  light  rejected,  jex- 
perience  slighted,  and  gifts  dishonoured.  The  body  of 
Christ  was  covered  vrith  sackcloth,  and  the  enemies  of 
Christ  were  filled  with  triumph.  Here  was  the  utmost 
treachery  to  the  church,  and  the  last  impiety  towards 
God.  And,  above  all,  and  to  place  the  crime  beyond 
parallel  'and  expiation,  the  honoured,  vindicated,  victo* 
rious,  and  exjEdted  Son  of  God,  was  once  more  brought 
back  to  the  cross ;  the  shame,  the  spitting,  the  malignity 
of  his  foes  were  renewed ;  and  He  who  sits  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  was  cast  dovm  from  his 
sovereignty,  and  trampled  under  foot. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Apostle's  admonitory 
reasoning ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the  other  examples  gathered 
from  this  epistle,  the  divine  Sonship  is  the  prominent 
topic.  No  doubt  will  be  entertained  that  the  sense  of 
the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  is  the  same  here  as  throughout 
the  discourse ;  and  its  current  meaning  might  fairly 
be  inferred  from  the  present  reasoning  alone.  For,  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  what  is  it  but  the  proper 
Deity  of  our  Lord  which,  in  all  cases,  gives  the  peculiar 
aggravation  to  a  despite  of  the  dispensation  of  which  he 
was  personally  the  author  ?     Is  any  other  consideration 
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comparable  to  this,  even  in  ordinary  examples,  to  en- 
hance the  sin  of  a  rejection  of  the  Gospel  ?  Nor  upon 
any  other  acceptation  of  the  term,  "  Son,*'  than  as  con- 
veying an  allusion  to  the  original  Jewish  controversy,  is 
the  transcendent  and  inexpiable  guilt  of  the  Hebrew 
apostate  susceptible  of  explanation. 
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SECTION  VI. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  it  may 
be  proper,  with  all  possible  brevity,  to  ascertain  the 
amount,  and  to  illustrate  the  value,  of  the  evidence  which 
it  supplies.  The  Apostle,  in  treating  of  the  dignity  of 
our  Lord's  person,  styles  him  throughout,  "  the  Son  of 
God ;"  and  under  no  other  circumstances  does  the  title 
occur.  From  these  facts,  several'  inferences  are  fairly 
deducible. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  conclude  that  the  term 
is  sufficiently  precise  and  discriminating ;  and  whatever 
may  be  its  signification,  its  expressiveness  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  a  writer  may  oc- 
casionally select  phrases  not  equally  apposite  with  those 
which  he  currently  adopts :  but  no  one  would  regularly 
prefer  modes  of  expression  ambiguous  and  equivocal; 
and  in  a  great  and  weighty  piece  of  reasoning,  especially, 
much  care  is  usually  evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  cha- 
racteristic terms.  Upon  few  discourses  of  the  New 
Testament  did  more  serious  consequences  depend  than 
upon  that  before  us ;  and  it  is  therefore  utterly  incredi- 
ble that,  in  its  conduct,  the  most  acute  and  cogent  rea- 
soner  that  ever  came  under  plenary  inspiration  would  be 
careless  of  his  diction ;  or,  above  all,  that  he  would  risk 
the  success  of  his  entire  argument  by  giving  prominence 
to  a  title  of  dubious  import. 

A  second  and  kindred  .conclusion  is,  that  the  term  in 
question  is  not  only  precise  in  its  signification,  but  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  appropriate  to  the  design  of 
the  writer.      Upon  no  other  principle  can  we  account 
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for  its  frequent  recurrence  in  particular  parts  of  the  dis- 
course, and  its  entire  absence  from  all  others.  This  cir- 
cumstance removes  all  suspicion  of  inadvertence,  or  of  mere 
rhetorical  variety.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  s3monyme 
only,  or  it  would  throughout  have  alternated  with  terms 
of  equivalent  import.  Its  meaning,  whatever  that  may 
be,  must  be  exclusively  its  own.  Least  of  all  can  it  be 
sjmonymous  with  a  more  precise  and  a  universally  intel- 
ligible appellation,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Messiah,  or 
the  Christ.  This,  on  every  ground,  is  altogether  incon- 
ceivable. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  argument,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  peremptorily  demanded  that  our  Re- 
deemer should  be  set  forth  in  his  loftiest  and  unapproach- 
able dignity ;  and  hence,  in  the  three  most  important 
branches  of  the  discourse,  he  is  brought  into  direct 
comparison  with  the  beings  of  all  others  most  highly 
venerated  by  the  Hebrews.  Here  it  was  essential  to 
success  that  the  phraseology  should  be  arranged  with 
the  utmost  caution;  that  thus  every  sort  of  opposition 
which  the  prejudices  and  cherished  pride  of  the 
reader  would  present,  might  be  overwhelmed.  To  one 
doctrine  alone  could  no  resistance  be  offered, — that  of 
our  Lord's  Deity.  By  one  term  only  is  this  doctrine 
currently  expressed, — the  Son  of  God.  The  conclusion 
is  unavoidable;  not  only  that "  Son  of  God*'  is  a  divine 
title,  but  that  of  all  the  appellations  by  which  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  is  described,  it  is  the  most  choice, 
peculiar,  intelligible,  and  emphatic. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  recall  to  the  reader's 
attention  the  specific  object  of  this  part  of  our  inquiry. 
It  was  shown  in  the  outset,  that  "  Son  of  Grod"  in 
Jewish  phraseology,  as  distinguished  from  the  Messiah, 
indicated  exclusively  a  divine  Subsistence.  It  remained 
for  us  to  examine  how  far  this  exposition  was  sanctioned 
^y-  the  general  usage  of  the  New  Testaments     To  this 
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purpose  no  portion  of  evangelical  Scripture  is  evidence 
so  appropriate  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  opinions  of  their  countr3rmen  at  large, 
the  persons  here  addressed  had,  many  of  them,  been  the 
contemporaries  of  our  Lord,  and  had  witnessed  that  un- 
righteous controversy  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  divine 
Sonship,  which  issued  in  his  crucifixion. 

Peculiarly  prepared  then,  as  were  these  individuals, 
with  an  established  meaning  for  the  title  in  question,  it 
is  certain  that,  had  that  meaning  been  false,  the  term 
could  never  have  been  employed  without  the  utmost 
risk  of  error.  Whatever  ejfforts  might  have  been  made 
in  the  interval  to  divert  them  from  its  erroneous  sense, 
still  associations  so  fixed  could  not  invariably  have  been 
avoided.  The  most  prudent  plan  would  have  been  for 
such  an  appellation  to  be  declined;  especially  as  the 
Apostle  could  not  have  been  at  a  loss  for  another  which, 
in  the  case  supposed,  would  have  been  far  more  appro- 
priate. Giving  him  credit,  therefore,  for  ordinary 
foresight  only,  had  we  found  the  term  employed  without 
qualification,  though  but  rarely,  the  natural  inference 
would  be,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  merge  its  ordinary 
Jewish  sense,  and  that,  substantially,  that  sense  was 
correct.  Otherwise  we  might  fiiirly  conclude,  that,  to 
avoid  the  liability  to  misconception  so  serious,  it  would 
at  least  have  been  so  restricted  or  explained  as  to  remove 
all  ambiguity  from  its  design. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  facts.  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  everywhere  in  the  most  unqualified  manner. 
The  Apostle  never  annexes  the  slightest  explanation ;  or 
hints  at  a  purpose  at  all  difiering  from  what  his  readers 
would  naturally  anticipate.  The  title  occurs  just  in 
those  positions  of  his  argument  to  which  the  Jewish 
sense  is  the  most  appropriate ;  and  where,  in  fact,  any 
other  interpretation  would  render  the  reasoning  feeble 
^nd  inconclusive.   He  admits  the  glory  and  excellence  of 
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the  objects  of  Jewish  reverence ;  but  Christ  is  the  SON. 
This  is  his  reply  to  the  sophistications  of  the  obdurate 
Jew ;  this  is  his  persuasive  to  reassure  the  fainting  faith 
of  the  irresolute  Christian;  with  this  he  renders 
apostasy  the  most  terrific  of  crimes,  and  its  punishment 
the  sorest  of  inflictions.  Here  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
be  answered ;  that  attempts  at  evasion  are  vain :  this  is 
his  one,  sovereign,  irresistible  argument. 

Can  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  title  ?  Can  any  sanction  of  the  Jewish  exposition 
be  more  unambiguous  and  convincing?  Let  the  denier 
of  our  Lord's  Deity,  and  the  rejecter  of  his  divine 
filiation,  look  calmly  and  candidly  on  the  subject  in  all 
its  parts;  the  predisposition  of  the  Hebrews,  the  ac- 
cuteness  of  the  Apostolic  reasoner,  the  prominence 
given  to  the  title,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
first  readers  of  the  epistle  would  inevitably  arrive. 
Whatever  judgment  such  individuals  may  form  on  any 
of  the  details  of  the  preceding  sections,  however  they 
may  dissent  from  subordinate  deductions,  let  them  fairly 
consider  and  manfully  encounter  these  main  facts. 
The  entire  question  of  the  Deity  and  the  divine  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus,  may  safely  be  committed  to  the  common 
sense  decision  on  the  general  structure  and  tone  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
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THE  ETERNAL  SONSHIP  OF  OUR  LORD 
CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH 
FUNDAMENTAL  EVANGELICAL  TRUTH. 


SECTION  I. 

PRINCIPLES   INVOLVED   IN   THE    CONTROVERSY. 

Several  of  the  views  to  be  adduced  in  this  chaptei* 
have  been  cursorily  glanced  at  in  the  progress  of  our 
inquiry ;  nor  would  their  more  particular  consideration 
have  been  deferred  to  so  late  a  period,  had  it  not  been 
requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  supply  ourselves  with 
materials  for  judgment  which  could  be  derived  only  from 
some  such  investigation  as  that  through  which  we  have 
now  passed.  At  this  stage  of  our  remarks,  therefore, 
when  the  Scripture  testimony  has  been  gone  into  with 
some  minuteness,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should 
inquire  how  &r  the  doctrine  imder  consideration  har- 
monizes with  those  truths  which,  as  Trinitarians,  we 
deem  fundamental. 

The  reader  is  now  qualified  to  judge  on  the  maimer 
in  which  the  parties  severally  afilrming  and  denying  our 
Lord's  divine  filiation  usually  support  their  respective 
views.  On  the  one  hand,  the  subject  is  determined  exclu- 
sively by  Scripture  testimony.  On  the  other,  the  main 
argument  is  independent  of  revelation,  and  is  rather  meta- 
physical than  theological.  We  are  not  here  about  to  inquire 
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ivhether  the  expositions  of  those  who  maintain  the  doc- 
trine are  correct,  nor  whether  the  reasonings  of  those 
who  reject  it  are  sound  and  conclusive.  Our  present 
business  is  to  examine  the  principles  involved  in  this 
distinction.  These  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked, 
and  will  therefore  be  cursorily  illustrated  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  minute  investigation  of  the  doctrines 
with  which  our  subject  is  connected. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  a  theoh' 
gical  opinion  derived  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
alone,  is  preferable  to  one  inferred  from  independent 
reasoning.  It  is  so  on  several  accounts.  The  expo- 
sition of  evidence,  for  example,  is  a  much  more  simple 
operation,  and  one  far  less  liable  to  error,  than  a  process 
of  pure  and  abstract  argumentation.  Of  the  latter,  men 
generally  are  incapable ;  while,  in  ordinary  instances  of 
the  former,  few  find  any  considerable  difficulty.  Thus, 
in  our  courts  of  law,  on  questions  determinable  by  tes- 
timony there  is  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  judg- 
ment of  unlettered  jurors ;  but  no  one  would  think  of 
conmiitting  a  subject  purely  intellectual  to  the  decision 
of  persons  thus  indiscriminately  collected.  In  fact, 
upon  many  topics  of  this  class  men  of  the  most  eminent 
abilities  and  culture  are  not  agreed ;  while  upon  those 
of  the  other  the  judgment  of  the  most  unsophisticated 
and  simple  minds  is  commonly  the  most  harmonious. 
It  follows,  that  where  upon  a  disputed  question  we  can 
command  credible  testimony,  it  is  indiscreet  to  decline  a 
medium  of  proof  so  generally  available  and  satisfactory, 
or  to  prefer  one  so  doubtful  and  so  liable  to  error  as  is 
mere  argumentation.  And  when  the  results  of  the  two 
processes  are  put  into  contrast,  no  one  can  hesitate  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  view  supported  by  evidence, 
rather  than  of  that  maintained  solely  or  principally  by 
independent  reasoning. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  examination  of  truth  in 
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general ;  but  in  reference  to  theological  inquiries  they 
possess  peculiar  force.  For,  as  a  judgment  on  evidence 
is  so  much  easier  and  so  much  more  certain  than  the 
conduct  of  a  process  of  argumentation ;  so,  of  course, 
the  truth  thus  evolved  is  more  generally  accessible. 
Considering,  then,  that  theology  is  a  science  of  universal 
interest,  and  one  with  which  it  is  intended  that  all  men 
should  be  acquainted,  there  is  a  manifest  inappropriate- 
ness  in  any  medium  of  proof  of  which  but  few  can  avail 
themselves.  How  wretched  would  be  the  condition  of 
mankind  were  they  left  to  elaborate,  by  purely  mental 
effort,  the  truths  which  respect  their  eternal  wel^e ! 
To  withdraw  a  doctrine,  therefore,  firom  the  circle  of 
Scripture  evidence  is  a  serious  injustice ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
the  benignant  purposes  of  its  author.  The  residts  of 
such  an  act  may  be  regarded  with  reasonable  and  salu- 
tary suspicion. 

Could  the  unaided  human  mind  arrive  at  satisfactory 
theological  conclusions,  revelation  had  been  unnecessary, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  withheld.  The  reception 
of  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation,  is  a  virtual  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  and  incapacity.  But  if,  after  such  an 
acknowledgment,  we  undertake  to  decide  upon  Christian 
doctrines  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  thus  assiune  a  position  suited  only  to  those  who 
need  no  revelation,  we  not  only  act  with  extreme  in- 
consistency, but  expose  ourselves  to  error  on  every 
topic  which  in  this  way  we  disengage  from  its  legitimate 
and  divinely  appointed  proof. 

When,  therefpre,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  opinion  is 
affirmed  on  the  warrant  of  Scripture  testimony  alone, 
and  denied  on  grounds  partially  or  wholly  independent 
of  revelation,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  £Eivour  of 
the  aflfirmative,  and  proportionally  against  the  negative 
side  of  the  question. 
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Such,  then,  in  respect  to  probable  correctness,  is  the 
relative  situation  of  the  parties  in  this  controversy.  Of 
those  within  the  limit  prescribed  and  sanctioned  by 
God,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  they  are  safe.  They 
have,  it  is  true,  no  assurance  of  infallibility:  but  the 
region  in  which  they  expatiate  is  one  of  pure  truth ; 
and,  provided  they  employ  their  talents  and  opportunities 
with  fidelity,  they  are  secure  against  the  progress  of 
error ;  still  more  certainly  against  fatal  mistake. 

Of  the  other  class  of  reasoners  this  however  cannot  be 
affirmed.  An  extra-scriptural  test  of  truth  cannot  be 
admitted,  except  on  one  or  other  of  the  following  as- 
sumptions. Either  revelation  is  incomplete,  and  needs 
some  subsidiary ;  or  the  ordinary  means  are  insuf- 
ficient for  its  interpretation,  and  hence  some  object  of 
final  appeal  is  required  to  sanction  or  to  repudiate  the 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  a  common  understanding.  Either 
opinion  places  its  subject  in  circumstances  of  great  periL 
The  sanctity  and  exclusiveness  of  Scripture  are  so  far 
invaded  as  easily  to  permit  recession  from  its  state- 
ments ;  and  if  the  mind  is  allowed  an  unrestricted  use 
of  the  pernicious  principle  thus  tacitly  if  not  avowedly 
conceded,  there  is  no  length  in  imbelief  to  which  it  may 
not  run.  For  what  is  Universalism,  what  Arianism, 
Socinianism,  Deism,  but  the  more  mature  developement 
of  the  same  opinion  on  the  inadequacy  of  exclusive 
Scripture  testimony?  Happily,  in  many  cases  moral 
causes  interfere  to  prevent  any  such  glaring  deviations 
from  sound  doctrine ;  but  exempt  facts  of  this  order 
supply  no  evidence  against  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
admission  supposed. 

The  employment  of  an  extra-scriptural  test  of  theo- 
logical doctrine  is  obviously  fatal  to  the  equitable  ex- 
amination of  the  statements  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  resist  the  pre-conceptions  thus 
supplied,'  and  however  sincerely  desirous  an  individual 
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may  be  to  ascertain  the  true  sense  of  revelation,  yet  if  a 
doctrine  is  prejudged  on  independent  grounds,  a  fair 
and  candid  investigation  is  absolutely  impossible. 

This  is  an  evil  of  incalculable  extent.  Every  opinion 
pre-determined  as  incapable  of  being  harmonized  with 
an  ascertained  doctrine,  comes  within  its  range :  and 
thus  an  impartial  and  equitable  examination  is  denied  to 
all  the  texts  which  treat  of  the  personal  distinction  in 
the  Godhead ;  the  Deity  and  divine  Sonship  of  our  Lord ; 
the  personality  and  Divinity  of  the  blessed  Spirit ;  die 
propitiation  of  Christ ;  the  eternity  of  the  pains  of  heU  ; 
with  such  as  pertain  to  every  other  doctrine,  the  con- 
gruity  of  which  with  an  assured  truth  the  examiner 
cannot  discern. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  the  principle  in  general. 
But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  inquiry  of  these  pages 
for  ample  proof  of  its  pernicious  results.  It  involves 
trains  of  reasoning  the  most  important ;  and  the  sense 
even  of  entire  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  great 
mass  of  Scriptures  cited  in  the  foregoing  chapters  is  cut 
off  from  a  just  and  candid  investigation ;  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  another  kind  can  hardly  fail  to  issue  as 
incorrectly  as  its  principles  are  unsoimd  and  inequitable. 
And  if  to  this  we  add  the  consideration  that  each  of  the 
texts  under  this  proscription  is  a  sort  or  nucleus  to 
others,  the  sense  of  which  it  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mines, we  shall  perceive  that  the  amount  of  Scripture 
on  this  subject  alone,  which  is  thus  denied  a  due  and 
satisfactory  examination,  is  really  not  to  be  estimated. 
Whether  or  not  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  filiation  of 
Jesus  is  true,  has  no  connexion  with  our  present  argu- 
ment. We  compjain,  and  have  a  right  to  complain,  that, 
by  a  piece  of  reasoning  independent  of  Scripture,  a 
principle  of  interpretation  should  be  sanctioned  equally 
unjust  and  irrational. 

Nor  does  the  evil  terminate  here.     There  is  danger 
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of  moral  obliquity,  as  well  as  of  doctrinal  error.  The 
Scriptures  seem  to  assert  the  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Trinitarianism.  But  as,  by  independent  reasoning,  the 
Socinian  has  determined  that  no  such  representations 
can  be  allowed,  his  business  is  to  explain  away  the 
passages  in  which  the  proscribed  tenets  appear  to  be 
conveyed.  Hence,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  great  work, 
Mr.  Belsham  cautions  his  readers  "  against  what  is  called 
the  natural  signification  of  words  and  phrases.*'*  So 
also  it  is  the  office  of  the  Improved  Version  to  inform 
the  reader,  not  what  the  New  Testament  does^  but  what 
it  does  not,  signify.  This  is  the  drift  of  almost  every 
note  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  volume  of  negation,  ex- 
hibiting the  utmost  indifference  as  to  what  a  man 
believes,  providing  only  he  does  not  believe  the  Deity- of 
Christ  and  its  kindred  doctrines. 

With  the  mass  of  evidence  which  these  pages  have 
supplied,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Scriptures 
seem  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divine  filiation. 
Those  who  hold  that  doctrine,  therefore,  have  only  to 
maintain  the  natural  sense  of  the  word  of  God  in 
general,  and  to  elucidate  and  vindicate  those  texts  which 
specifically  apply  to  this  subject.  But  as  those  who 
deny  that  opinion  have  antecedently  concluded  from  a 
separate,  but  in  their  judgment  irrefragable,  process  of 
reasoning,  that  no  such  doctrine  can  possibly  be  taught 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  they  should 
explain  away  those  numerous  texts  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  asserted  or  implied. 

This,  however,  is  an  office  which  no  prudent  person 
would  ever  covet.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  strong 
presumption  which  it  supplies  against  the  correctness  of 
his  views,  it  is  a  temptation  to  evasive  and  disingenuous 
interpretation,  to  which  the  imperfect  virtue  of  man 

*  Calm  Inquiry,  p.  5. 
R 
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ought  not  to  he  exposed.  Widi  idiateTer  honest  pur- 
poses an  expositor  may  address  himself  to  the  task,  it  is 
all  but  impossible  so  to  contend  against  a  bias  of  this 
description  as  never  to  deviate  from  the  plain  path  of 
truth  and  int^rity:  and  when  it  is  the  business  of  a 
theologiaii  to  obviate  a  series  of  offensive  texts,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  do  what,  were  his  office  more  honour- 
able, he  would  himself  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  there  exists  among  this 
class  of  expositors  a  degree  of  that  indifference  which, 
vrith  but  too  much  reason,  we  have  had  to  attribute  to 
the  Socinian.  The  advocate  of  the  doctrine  in  question 
has  secured  to  the  title,  ''  Son  of  Ciod,"  a  sense  which, 
whether  true  or  fidse,  he  believes  to  be  in  all  cases 
available.  But  what  impugner  of  the  tenet  has  ex- 
hibited any  agudety  to  supply  an  adequate  substitute? 
On  the  contrary,  with  a  rare  exception  or  two,  the 
design  of  such  expositors  appears  to  be,  to  render  the 
phrase  as  lax  and  indeterminate  as  possible;  sensible,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  only  security  of  their  theory  was  in 
a  multitude  of  interpretations.  A  voluminous  writer  of 
this  class  has  not  less  than  six  distinct  expositions  of  the 
term;  and  another,  less  voluminous  but  more  acute, 
seriously  urges  it  upon  his  readers'  attention,  that  as  a 
man  might  possibly  sustain  the  title  in  more  subordinate 
senses  than  one,  so  it  was  to  be  concluded  that  our  Lord 
was  thus  designated  in  the  several  respects  which  he 
then  proceeds  to  specify. 

Thus  is  every  text,  in  which  the  title  or  any  one  of  its 
equivalents  occurs,  thrown  into  doubt  and  obscurity. 
By  what  possible  means  is  an  ordinary  reader,  who 
admits  this  hjrpothesis,  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  each  of 
the  emphatic  passages  to  which  such  expressions  give 
their  peculiar  colour  ?  How  is  he  to  know  when  '*  Son 
of  God"  is  a  Jewish,  and  when  a  Gentile,  title?  when 
it  is   used  to    describe   the  Mediator,    and  when  the 
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miraculously  conceived  son  of  Mary?  when  a  heathen 
demi-god,  and  when  the  Theanthropos  ?  With  such  a 
number  of  interpretations,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  list,  a  practised  expositor  might,  without  any 
discredit,  be  occasionally  at  a  loss ;  but  the  case  of  others 
is  altogether  hopeless. 

Much  instruction  on  this  point  may  be  gathered  from 
a  consideration  of  the  popular  argument  against  the 
divine  filiation  of  our  Lord.  The  fundamental  assump- 
tion, it  will  be  recollected,  is,  that  filiation  and  proper 
Deity  are  irreconcilable.  Though  susceptible  of  several 
forms, — such  as  the  incongruity  of  Sonship  and  eternity, 
or  of  derivation  and  self-existence, — yet  the  principle 
throughout  is  one  and  the  same. 

Let  the  correctness  of  this  principle,  then,  be  conceded, 
and  the  conclusion  is,  that  Christ,  in  his  pre-existent 
nature,  either  was  not  a  Son  or  was  not  God,  But  it  is 
by  no  means  so  certain  which  of  these  doctrines  is  to  be 
rejected.  That  must  depend  upon  circumstances  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  argument ;  it  must,  in  fact,  be 
resolved  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  testimony.  Of  the 
theologians  who  advocate  this  view,  one  class  believes 
that  the  evidence  of  our  Lord's  Deity  is  ample  and 
irresistible.  They  therefore  repudiate  the  filiation. 
But  another  class  believes  that  the  Bible  most  clearly 
represents  Christ  in  his  pre-existent  state  as  a  Son ; 
they  therefore  abandon  the  Deity.  And  if  in  the  for- 
mer instance  the  conclusion  is  valid,  who  can  blame  the 
admission  of  the  alternative  by  such  as  perceive  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pre-existent 
Sonship  of  Christ  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  argument, — an  argument,  in  many 
cases,  necessarily  involving  the  rejection  of  our  Lord's 
proper  Deity,  and  which,  within  the  writer's  obser- 
vation, has  actually  led  to  this  result, — which,  neverthe- 
less, is  perpetually  urgedby  Trinitarian  controversialists, 

r2 
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and  that  with  the  utmost  apparent  indifference  to  its 
consequences.  Satisfied  with  its  seeming  force  against 
the  offensive  tenet  of  the  eternal  filiation,  they  either  do 
not  perceive,  or  are  not  concerned  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
equally  cogent  in  its  rehound ;  and  that  to  such  as  admit 
the  ordinary  exposition  of  Scripture  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
induce  the  serious  doubt,  if  not  the  absolute  disbelief,  of 
Christ's  eternal  Deity. 

In  an  illiterate  metaphysician,  curious  to  try  the 
length  of  his  line  of  mental  investigation  on  subjects 
most  profound  and  awful,  as  on  those  most  obvious  and 
familiar,  the  employment  of  an  argument  so  pernicious 
might  find  some  palliation  in  the  writer's  ignorance. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  of  learned  men,  of  theologians 
and  critics  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  who  yet 
are  constantly  exhibiting  a  piece  of  reasoning  for  which 
the  church  is  originally  indebted  to  the  fathers  of 
Arianism  ?  Upon  what  principle  can  they  justiiy  their 
fraternization  with  Arius  and  Aetius*  among  the 
ancients,  and  with  Volkelius  and  Wakefield  among  the 
moderns  ?  Were  the  argument  in  question  of  their  own 
excogitation,  had  its  effects  never  been  tried,  the  pre- 
dictions on  its  heretical  tendency  might  be  slighted 
as  the  dreams  of  a  distempered  and  feverish  orthodoxy. 
But  with  the  undeniable  evidence  before  them  of  its 
having  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  those  early 
heresiarchs  whose  errors  devastated  the  church  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  a  favourite  sophism  of  the  still 
more  deadly  heresy  of  the  followers  of  Socinus  in  our 
own  times,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  they  can  avoid 
the  censure  of  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  general 


*  As  far  as  our  information  extends,  these  persons  and  their 
immediate  followers  were  the  6rst  who  maintained  the  principle, 
that  Deity  and  filiation  were  irreconcilable.  (Socrat  Hist.  Eccles,, 
l^b.  ii.|  c  XXV. ;  Theodoret.,  lib.  i.,  c.  ii.) 
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theological  correctness  of  their  readers,  especially  upon 
the  person  of  Christ. 

These  remarks  may  assist  to  illustrate  the  canon  with 
which  we  set  out ! — that  a  theological  opinion  derived 
from  Scripture  testimony  alone  is  preferable  to  one 
inferred  from  independent  reasoning.  It  has  been  shown 
that  truth,  through  the  former  medium,  is  ascertained 
more  easily,  as  well  as  more  securely,  than  through  any 
other.  The  alternative  has  been  proved  insecure  in 
itself,  capable  of  sanctioning  the  most  dangerous  here- 
sies, injurious  to  scriptural  interpretation  in  genera], 
and  not  unlikely  to  exert  a  pernicious  moral  influence 
upon  those  by  whom  it  is  adopted. 

We  proceed  to  a  second  rule,  one  applicable  more 
restrictedly  to  interpretation.  It  is  this: — The  literal 
sense,  where  it  is  possible,  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  thai 
is  figurative.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  A  figurative 
mode  of  expression  is  ordinarily  in  some  degree  ambi- 
guous, and  a  writer  or  speaker,  if  his  subject  aUows, 
will  therefore  prefer  currently  to  express  himself  liter- 
ally. Figurative  language,  however  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive, is  the  resort  of  human  infirmity ;  and,  where  a 
person  wishes  to  be  universally  intelligible,  will  not  be 
employed  except  for  want  of  phrases  more  accurate,  or 
in  reference  to  the  absence  of  acute  perceptions  in  those 
to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  The  exposition  of 
figures  is  exceedingly  arbitrary ;  and  when  extended  to 
characteristic  terms  or  phrases  of  designation,  often 
obscures  the  argument  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Justice  to  ourselves,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  a  writer, 
wherever  his  language  will  admit  of  a  consistent  literal 
sense,  requires  us  to  give  it  a  decided  preference. 

In  the  controversy  before  us,  the  affirming  party  con- 
tend for  the  literal  exposition  of  the  titles  brought  into 
question.  In  other  words,  they  maintain  that  our  Lord 
was  literally  and  by  nature  a  Son ;  not,  of  course,  in  the 
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same  sense  in  which  Seth  was  the  son  of  Adam,  yet  in 
a  sense  not  less  real  and  proper.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  reject  the  controverted  doctrine  argue  that 
its  terms  are  to  be  expounded  figuratively,  and  that 
Christ  is  not  originally  and  by  nature  the  Son  of  God. 
From  a  prima  facie  view  alone,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  former  is  the  preferable  opinion.  Can 
any  adequate  reason  then  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the 
latter? 

Putting  out  of  sight  all  those  passages  in  which  no 
one  dreams  of  a  literal  s^nse,  there  are  two  cases  where 
a  figurative  interpretation  should  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
ferred. The  one  is,  where  it  is  more  appropriate  in 
itself;  that  is,  where  it  conveys  an  impression  more 
clear  and  more  probably  expressive  of  a  writer's  design : 
the  other,  where  it  falls  in  more  happily  with  accurate 
apprehensions  and  harmonious  views  of  divine  truth  in 
general.  Let  us  then  attempt  to  judge  how  far  the 
appellations  in  question  come  within  these  admissions. 

If  upon  other  grounds  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  title,  ^*  Son  of  God,"  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  the  impression  thus  produced  is  far  more 
vivid  than  with  any  other  reference.  No  figurative  ex- 
position, be  it  ever  so  well  supported,  or  susceptible  of 
illustrations  ever  so  numerous,  can  approach  to  the 
efieet  of  the  literal  interpretation  upon  a  reader's  mind. 
This  seems  too  evident  to  require  proof;  and  this  is  the 
conclusion,  supposing  that  for  the  one  universally  avail- 
able literal  sense  there  were  substituted  one  figurative 
sense  available  to  the  same  extent.  But  this,  it  is  well 
known,  is  not  the  exchange  we  are  called  upon  to  make. 
We  have  to  give  up  an  interpretation  appropriate  in  all 
cases  where  the  controverted  titles  occur,  and  to  accept 
in  its  stead  some  half  dozen  or  more  senses,  to  be 
selected  at  the  reader's  discretion  or  fancy.  Now,  the 
more  numerous  the  applications  of  which  a  term  ia 
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susceptible,  the  less  forcible  is  its  impression,  and  a  phrase 
which  confined  to  one  use  might  prove  cogent  and 
effeetive,  by  an  extension  of  its  meaning  becomes  feeble 
and  unimpressive. 

This  would  prove  the  fact,  even  were  its  various 
applications  significant  and  striking.  But  with  respect  to 
the  title,  ^'  Son  of  God,"  every  figurative  sense  afHxed 
to  it  is  wanting  in  appropriateness  and  efficiency.* 

So  far  froia  its  conveying  a  clear  and  definite  im- 
pression, the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  exposition  are 
not  themselves  unanimous  upon  the  subject;  and  al- 
most every  age,  by  supplying  some  new  interpretation, 
furnishes  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  preceding  explan- 
ations. It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  the  views 
of  two  expositors  of  this  class  ever  fully  coincided.  In 
general  they  have  no  harmonious  and  conmion  system, 
or  rather  no  system  at  all,  unless  a  mere  negation  can 
be  called  a  system.  Of  course,  as  a  characteristic  fact, 
this  tells  strongly  against  their  theories ;  but  it  especi- 
ally shows,  what  is  here  most  important  to  our  argu- 
ment, that  the  figurative  sense  of  the  titles  in  question 
is  obscure  and  ineffective. 

In  reference  to  the  harmony  of  Scripture  truth  gen- 
erally, if  the  literal  sense  is  inadmissible,  it  is  obvious 
that  few  phrases  can  be  more  ambiguous  and  perplexing 
than  the  title,  **  Son  of  God,"  and  its  equivalents.  Yet 
these  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred 
writings.  By  a  rough  calculation,  they  occur  seventy 
times  in  the  Gospels  alone.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  the  figurative  exposition, 
since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  deliberately,  frequently,  and  often  in 
cases  where  peculiar  emphasis  was  intended,  would 
choose  a  title  which  could  not  fail  to  render  obscure 
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every  passage  in  which  it  was  employed.     This  is  a 
primary  consideration. 

Nor  will  the  figurative  expositions  correspond  with 
the  uniformity  of  the  inspired  Writings.  Were  the  titles 
in  question  susceptible  of  several  interpretations,  their 
use  would  have  to  be  determined  by  an  equal  number  of 
rules,  and  it  might  perplex  the  most  subtle  critic  to 
disentangle  a  subject  so  compUcated,  or  to  arrange  the 
various  examples  under  their  respective  heads.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  at  all  discernible  in  the  New 
Testament.  On  the  contrary,  all  is  clear,  perspicuous, 
and  uniform.  The  &cts  already  before  the  reader  will 
enable  him  to  perceive  that  the  subject  requires  no 
peculiar  sagacity  or  penetration,  nothing,  in  short,  but 
patient  and  complete  induction  to  afford  results  the  most 
harmonious  and  comprehensive.  But  this  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  the  principal  title  in  question  any 
number  of  significations. 

To  the  difficulties  of  exegesis,  with  several  senses  of 
the  controverted  phrases,  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  Yet  there  is  here  another  evil,  in  some  respects 
of  still  greater  magnitude.  It  is  the  rendering  incon- 
clusive of  every  Scripture  argument  which  depends 
upon  any  one  of  these  appellations.  Thus  by  all  Trini* 
tarians  it  will  be  allowed,  that  in  many  passages  where 
the  title  ''Son"  occurs,  there  is  a  reference  to  our 
Lord's  Deity.  But  an  individual  who  has  no  wish  to 
admit  that  doctrine  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  testimonies.  Of  the  characteristic  phrase  he  is 
fiimished  with  several  interpretations,  which,  however 
inadequate  to  the  argument  of  the  sacred  writer,  are  yet 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  evasion ;  and  of  these  he  will 
readily  and  naturally  avail  himself.  Nor  can  he  consist- 
ently be  blamed  by  a  critic  whose  theory  renders  the  title 
on  which  the  reasoning  depends,  of  all  others  by  which 
our  Lord  is  distinguished,  the  most  obscure  and  equivocal. 
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The  admission  of  a  figurative  exposition  to  the  ex- 
pressions before    us  is    therefore   pregnant  with   the 
utmost  injustice  to  the  word  of  God.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  only  objection  to  be  anticipated  against  their 
literal  sense  is,  that  the  doctrine  thus  conveyed  is  in- 
credible.    But  this  involves  a  principle  of  the  last  im- 
portance.   In  substance,  it  is  this : — When,  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  independent  of  Scripture,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  a  given  doctrine  cannot  be  true,  it  is  lawful 
and  proper  to  explain  figuratively  all  those  phrases  of 
the  Bible,  by  the  literal  exposition  of  which  that  doc- 
trine is  supported.     This  position  is  so  monstrous,  so 
absurd,  I  had  almost  said,  so  impious,  that  it  is  likely  on 
all  hands  to  be  disavowed.     Yet  where  is  its  incorrect- 
ness ?     In  what  respect  does  it  misrepresent  the  theo- 
logians   whose    opinions    it    is    our    painful    duty    to 
controvert  ?     He  who  repudiates  the  popular  argument 
against  the  divine  Sonship,  of  course  is  not  liable  to  the 
accusation.    But  of  those  who  maintain  that  Deity  and 
filiation  are  irreconcilable,   and  that,  of  consequence, 
Christ  in  his  higher  nature  is  not  the  Son  of  God,  we 
may  venture  to  inquire,  whether,  were  it  not  for  this 
argument,  they  would  not,  in  some  cases  at  least,  explain 
the  title  of  our  Lord's  pre-existent  Deity  ?     It  is  certain 
that  they  would ;  many  of  them,  as  it  is,  approaching  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  this  admission.    That  is,  were  they 
uninfluenced  by  the  metaphysical  reasoning,  they  would 
give  the  title  a  literal,  where  they  now  assign  to  it  a 
figurative,    sense.      And   this  is   the   principle   which, 
nevertheless,  they  fain  would  disavow. 

If  we  hesitate  to  describe  this  principle  as  impious,  it 
is  rather  out  of  delicacy  to  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is 
virtually  adopted  than  from  any  doubt  that  it  merits  the 
epithet.  Subversive  of  all  fair  and  righteous  inter- 
pretation it  certainly  is ;  and  capable  of  being  employed 
to  the  worst  of  purposes.     Can  the  lowest  neologian  ask 
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more  than  permission  to  explain  the  language  of  revela- 
tion figuratively,  when  he  finds  that  its  literal  exposition 
would  interfere  with  his  preconceptioiis  ?  Let  it  only 
be  allowed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  lawful  to  speculate 
on  the  divine  nature  independently  of  the  word  of  God ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  result  of  such  speculations  is 
to  determine  whether  our  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
to  be  literal  or  figurative ;  and  there  is  no  heresy  which 
may  not  be  maintained,  nor  any  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
however  momentous  or  however  clearly  revealed,  whicli 
may  not  be  successfully  assailed. 
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The  figurative  eaposiiions  of  the  tUley  **Son  of  God"  and  its 
eqmvcdentSf  wanting  in  force  and  appropriaieneas. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  possibility  of  a 
figurative  sense  to  these  phrases,  we  submit  a  few  observations 
on  each  of  the  principal  expositions  of  which  they  are  supposed 
susceptible. 

1.  "  Son  of  God  "  is  frequently  represented  as  a  synonyme  of 
the  Messiah.  But  Son  expresses  a  natural  delation;  while 
Messiah,  or  anointed,  describes  the  qualification  for  office,  and, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  the  person  possessing  that  qualification. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  sense,  it 
is  obviously  remote  from  any  thing  suggested  by  the  original 
meaning  of  either  term. 

2.  "  Son,"  and  "  Only  Begotten  of  God,"  are  supposed  to 
designate  the  miraculously  produced  offspring  of  the  Virgin. 
But  these  terms  involve  identity  of  nature  with  the  Producer ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  the  production  was  of  a 
nature  altogether  dissimilar;  the  producer  being  God,  the 
produced,  man.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  is  thought,  by 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  have  been  created  in  the  immaculate 
womb ;  and,  by  the  same  authority,  it  is  denied  that  the  divine 
nature  was  hjrpostatically  joined  to  it  until  after  birth.  Upon 
this  theory,  therefore,  the  emphatic  title,  "  Only  Begotten  Son 
of  God,"  signifies,  a  man  created  in  his  mother's  womb.  It 
may  rationally  be  doubted,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  an 
hypothesis,  any  one  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  such  a  sense. 

3.  The  controverted  titles  are  supposed  to  result  from  the 
hypostatical  union ;  and  to  describe  the  theanthropic  state  of  our 
Lord.  That  is,  '*  Son  of  God "  signifies  a  divine  person  in 
human  flesh.  But  the  connecting  of  an  inferior  nature  with 
the  divine  has  no  affinity,  literal  or  figurative,  to  the  notion  of 
filiation.  The  subordinate  use  of  the  title  suggests  the  ideas 
of  peculiarity  of  privilege,  and  of  personal  resemblance.  But 
the  former  is  here  out  of  the  question;  since  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord  was  an  extreme  not  of  dignity,  but  of  humiliation ; 
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and  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  leoond  penon  of  the  Tnnify 
acquired  a  personal  resemhlance  to  God  the  Father  by  die 
assumption  of  a  frail,  passible,  dishonoured,  and  moftal  nature. 

4.  It  is  said  that  our  Lord  became  the  ''Son  of  God"  by 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead;  God,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  being  made  the  Father,  and  the  earth  or  grave  the 
mother,  of  his  resurrection  body.  Bat  besdea  being  harsh  and 
unseemly,  this  figure  is  one  which  would  never  oocor  to  an 
ordinary  reader.  It  is  objectionable  also,  we  may  obsorve  by 
the  way,  as  not  comprehending  the  complex  person  of  Christ ; 
the  human  nature  alone  being  capable  of  death  or  resnrrecticm. 
And,  lastly,  it  necessarily  excludes  his  own  agency,  and  €bat  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  both  which  were  nevertheless  exerted  in  the 
resurrection. 

5.  Another  application  of  the  titles  in  question  is  to  the 
mediatorial  glory  in  the  heavenly  world.  But  this  is  open  to 
the  oljection  already  named,  that  sonship  is  a  rdation  of 
nature,  and  therefore  an  official  exposition  is  not  germane  to 
its  original  and  proper  meaning.  Not  is  the  appellation  Son 
cfGoD  apt  to  convey  the  idea  of  mediation;  since  it  does  not 
embrace  both  the  parties  concerned,  its  express  reference  being 
wholly  to  a  divine,  and  not  at  all  to  human  relation.  A 
phrase  accurately  indicative  of  the  evangelical  mediatoiship^ 
would  necessarily  take  in  the  connexion  of  our  Redeemer  with 
the  humto  race. 

Such  are  the  principal  and  most  plausible  figurative  ex- 
positions of  which  the  controverted  titles  will  admit;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  not  one  of  them  has  any  claim 
to  the  character  of  vigour  and  impressiveness.  Here,  however, 
it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  phrase  "sons  of  Gfod,"  as  applied 
to  angels  and  (o  men,  has  acceptations  very  similar.  This  is 
true;  but  the  cases  are  not  paxaUeL  Let  the  foUowing 
essential  distinctions  be  noted : — 

1.  In  its  subordinate  use,  the  term  is  never  supposed  sus- 
ceptible of  a  nteral  exposition ;  and  where,  firom  the  nature  of 
things,  a  literal  sense  is  impossible,  a  figure  may  be  employed 
much  less  impropriate  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
But  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  literal  application  of 
a  term  is  both  probable  and  striking,  no  one  is  justified  in  its 
rejection  because  a  different  sense  is  barely  possible.    In  suck 
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a  case,  the  figurative  acceptation,  to  merit  preference,  must  be 
in  the  highest  degree  appropriate,  vivid,  and  affecting. 

2.  The  foregoing  is  the  legitimate  conclusion,  supposing 
the  figurative  sense  in  either  case  to  stand  on  the  same  ground, 
and  to  possess  no  higher  reconunendation  in  its  reference  to 
the  creature  than  in  its  reference  to  our  Lord.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact ;  for  in  the  former  application  it  is  often  exceed- 
ingly forceful.  The  principal  title  in  question,  for  example, 
is  in  itself  highly  august.  That  exposition  alone,  therefore, 
can  harmonize  with  its  essential  character  which  preserves 
the  idea  of  honour  and  eminence.  When  angels  or  men  are 
figuratively  called  "  sons  of  God,"  they  obviously  are  greatly 
dignified  by  the  appellation.  But  to  Christ^  it  can  be  a 
title  of  distinction  only  as  literally  understood;  every  figurative 
exposition  involving  the  idea  of  subordination  and  abasement. 

3.  Yet  though,  as  applied  to  creatures,  the  figurative  use  of 
the  term  is  thus  comparatively  expressive,  its  employment 
with  this  reference  is  rare  and  occasional.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  one  of  the  common  appellations  of  our  Lord,  and  to  him, 
therefore,  it  must  be  the  more  appropriate.  But  it  cannot  be 
so  except  as  literally  expounded ;  and  this  fact  alone,  it  is  ap- 
prehended, is  fatal  to  the  figurative  theory. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE    DEITY   OF    CHRIST. 

Against  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divine  filiation,  it 
has  frequently  been  alleged  that  it  tends  to  capital  error; 
and  that  those  by  whom  it  is  adopted  are  in  danger  of 
Arianism,  if  not  of  Socinianism.  A  charge  so  grave 
merits  speci£c  notice. 

To  one  who  has  attentively  perused  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  especially  the  last  section,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that,  as  far  as  principles  of  reasoning  are 
concerned,  no  accusation  can  be  more  void  of  truth.  AH 
fatal  heresy  on  the  person  of  Christ  has  either  originated 
in,  or  been  maintained  by,  extra-scriptural  arguments ;  or, 
as  perhaps  it  may  more  correctly  be  said,  by  blending 
i^th  the  testimony  of  Scripture  reasonings  of  a  distinct 
and  independent  order.  But  this  we  have  shown 
is  predicable  of  those  who  deny,  not  of  those  who 
affirm^  the  doctrine  in  question.  In  this  respect,  the 
advocate  of  the  eternal  filiation  is  at  the  utmost  distance 
from  Arianism. 

We  may  go  further.  The  adoption  of  the  system  of 
argumentation  by  which  that  doctrine  is  maintained, 
would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  capital  error  on  ihe 
person  of  Christ.  Let  all  pre-conceptions  be  dismissed, 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  one  doctrine,  and  the  impro- 
bability of  another ;  let  the  statements  of  the  Bible  be 
patiently  investigated,  and  impartially  arranged;  let  no 
appeal  be  allowed  from  the  common  sense  interpretation 
of  its  testimony,  nor  any  evasion  of  the  results  to  which 
that  testimony  leads ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
Arianism  and  Socinianism  would  soon  be  among  the 
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things  that  were.    And  these  are  the  principles  on  which 
onr  reasonings  are  conducted. 

This  reply  might  suffice ;  yet  let  us  for  a  moment  look 
at  the  characteristic  tenets  of  Arianism,  the  heresy  sup- 
posed to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration. The  error  of  Anus  was  two-fold : — that  the 
Son  was  created ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  he  had  a 
beginning.  Both  these  opinions  are  contradicted  in  the 
simple  affirmation  of  a  true  eternal  Sonship.  A  real 
sonship  involves  identity  of  nature ;  and  if  the  gene- 
rating nature  be  divine,  and  of  consequence  eternal, 
the  nature  generated  must  also  be  divine  and  eternal. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  ffiiation  of  the  Son 
of  God;  a  doctrine,  in  both  its  branches,  not  only 
remote  from,  but  absolutely  fatal  to,  every  form  of 
Arianism  which  has  ever  existed.  Can  any  allegation, 
indeed,  be  more  manifestly,  I  had  almost  said,  more 
absurdly,  incongruous,  more  thoroughly  self-convicted, 
than  that  a  belief  of  the  absolutely  eternal  generation 
of  the  Son  leads  to  the  denial  of  his  uncreated  and 
eternal  being  ? 

Yet  it  need  not  be  questioned  that  this  charge  has 
been  made  in  good  faith  ;  for,  with  some  alteration,  it  is 
not  wanting  in  force.  In  the  minds  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  preferred,  the  form  which  it  assumes  is  probably 
something  like  the  following. — Since  Sonship  and  Deity 
are  philosophically  irreconcilable,  he  who  represents 
Christ,  in  his  higher  nature,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  denying  his  Godhead.  This,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  self-evident ;  and  to  the  theologians  who 
admit  the  premises,  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the 
conclusion.  Of  course,  the  more  conscientiously  and 
firmly  they  are  persuaded  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the 
more  strenuous  and  resolute  is  their  denial  of  his  ffiiation. 
Except  in  the  latter  course,  they  discern  no  safety  for 
themselves  or  for  others ;  and  the  sentiment,  if  properly 
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stated,  would  be,  that  were  they  conyinced  of  onr  Lord's 
pre-existent  Somhip,  they  should  of  necessity  lapse  into 
Arianism* 

But  it  is  not  equitable,  though  perhaps  scarcely  to 
be  avcnded,  that  they  should  judge  of  others  as  they  de- 
termine on  themselves.  Those  who  affirm  the  divine  filia- 
tion have  a  very  simple  mo^e  of  escaping  the  peril  thus 
predicted.  They  disavow  and  denounce  the  pernicious 
principle  in  which  the  only  real  danger  lies.  They  deny 
that  Sonship  and  Deity  are  irreconcilable,  and  that  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons, — since  they  find  both 
attributed,  in  the  word  of  God,  to  the  pre-existent  na- 
ture of  Christ.  And  this,  were  the  argument  on  the 
other  hand  a  thousand  fold  stronger  than  it  is,  ought  to 
satisfy  every  doubt ;  for  ''  this  is  the  record  which  God 
hath  given  us  of  his  Son." 

The  divine  filiation  is,  in  truth,  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Deity  of  our  Lord.  For  what  is  a  son  but  a  per- 
sonal vital  production  of  the  same  nature  as  his  producer  ? 
If  Christ  is  properly  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  he 
cannot  be  of  an  heterogeneous  nature ;  he  must  be  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father  who  begat  him.  Every  other 
exposition  of  the  tide  is  improper  and  figurative ;  and 
hence,  the  attribution  of  a  true  divine  Sonship  is,  in 
efiect,  the  most  precise  and  conclusive  affirmation  of 
Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  emphatically  conveyed  in  the 
epithet  Eternal,  Eternity  is  the  attribute  of  Deity 
alone  ;  and  that  Being  who  is  eternal,  however  other- 
wise described,  cannot  but  be  God.  When,  therefore, 
we  designate  our  Lord,  The  Eternal  Son^  we  suggest 
two  distinct  lines  of  evidence  to  his  supreme  Divinity : 
nor  can  any  proof  of  this  doctrine  be  so  decisive  as  that 
from  eternity  our  Redeemer  sustained  to  the  Father  a 
relation  necessarily  involving  consubstantiality  and  iden-> 
tity  of  nature. 
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It  has  been  employed  as  an  argument  against  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  that  the  passages  in  which  the  doc« 
trine  is  supposed  to  be  asserted  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
"  Persons  who  have  not  much  attended  to  the  subject," 
says  Mr.  Belsham,  *'and  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  belief  of  these  extraordinary  doctrines,  are  sur- 
prised when  they  come  to  learn  how  few  passages  of 
Scripture  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  pre-existence 
and  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  same  author  alleges 
that,  out  of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
only  two  have  advanced  any  thing  "upon  the  subject 
of  the  pre-existence  and  superior  nature  and  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ."  * 

But  if  the  foregoing  reasoning  be  conclusive,  this  ob- 
jection is  entirely  and  most  obviously  at  an  end.  Let 
it  be  admitted  that  "Son  of  God"  is  a  title  descriptive  of 
our  Lord's  supreme  Divinity,  and  the  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine is  accumulated  beyond  calculation.  It  is  no  longer 
a  truth  of  occasional  reference  ;  but  assumes  the  place  of 
authority  and  eminence  suited  to  its  importance,  and  to 
its  connexion  with  all  that  is  evangelical.  It  imbues  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  is  found 
affirmed  or  implied  in  every  page.  It  is  expressly  con- 
nected with  all  other  Christian  truths  ;  and  becomes  ap- 
parently,  what  it  is  really,  the  foundation,  the  bond,  and 
the  top-stone  of  the  Gospel  edifice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  deny  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, and  give  back  the  title  to  that  vague  and  insignifi- 
cant interpretation  in  which  the  Socinian  delights,  we 
diminish  the  amount  of  evidence,  not  merely  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  texts  where  the  phrase  occurs,  but  by 
thus  neutralizing  all  those  lofty  arguments  expressly 
founded  upon  the  divine  filiation.  The  writings  of  St.  John 


*  Calm  Inquiry,  pp.  15,  20. 
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are  thus  reduced  to  the,  mystical  and  figurative  produc- 
tions which  Mr.  Belsham  represents  them ;  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  must  consign  to  the  condem- 
nation pronounced  on  it  from  the  same  quarter,  as  full  of 
strange  interpretation  and  insignificant  contrast,  while 
many  passages,  otherwise  conclusive  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  in  this  case  require  that  truth  to  be  assumed, 
in  order  to  be  bolstered  up  as  even  bald  illustrations  of 
it.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  look  on  theological  in- 
justice so  palpable  and  pernicious  without  emotions  of 
the  most  poignant  regret,  or  without  raising  our  feeble 
protest  against  so  egregious  a  wrong  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  also,  that  the  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  most  perplexing  to  Socinian  expositors, 
are  those  which  supply  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  divine  filiation  of  our  Lord.  Not  that  this  is  a  doc- 
trine with  which  they  ordinarily  think  it  necessary  to 
interfere ;  since,  in  this  respect,  they  unhappily  are  anti- 
cipated by  orthodox  interpreters.  But  the  fact  is,  as 
the  foregoing  pages  will  abundantly  prove,  that  these  are 
the  portions  of  Scripture  most  fully  imbued  with  the 
proof  of  our  Lord's  Deity.  How  then  is  this  fact  to  be 
explained?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  inspired 
writers,  Seating  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  continually 
style  him  the  "  Son  of  God?"  or  conversely,  that,  treating 
of  his  Sonship,  their  reasonings  so  frequently  result  in 
the  affirmation  of  his  Deity  ?  How  can  we  account  for 
it,  that  when  the  sacred  penmen  would  enhance  his  dig- 
nity to  the  very  highest  degree,  they  habitually  describe 
him  as  "  The  Son ;"  and  that  where  their  argument  to  this 
effect  requires  especial  selectness  of  terms,  this  title  is 
preferred  to  every  other?  Such  coincidences  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  regarded  this  appellation  as  sup- 
pljdng  at  once   the  most  appropriate  description  and 
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the  most  decisive  evidence  of  our  Lord's  sovereign 
Divinity. 

The  fundamental  argument  on  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
therefore,  is,  that  Christ  is  God's  proper  Son.  The  doc- 
trine is  not  without  proof,  abundant  and  irrefragable 
proof,  from  other  considerations ;  and  it  would  be  irre* 
verent  to  reject  the  smallest  and  least  considerable  of  its 
evidences.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  con- 
clusive and  universally  intelligible  line  of  argument,  that 
which  runs  through  the  entire  New  Testament,  is  founded 
upon  the  divine  filiation: — As  a  proper  son  of  man  is 
really  man,  so  is  the  proper  Son  of  God  as  undeniably 
God. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  no  rejecter  of  our  Lord's 
divine  Sonship  can  do  justice  to  the  evidence  of  his 
Deity;  since  he  thus  casts  aside  the  most  powerful 
defence  of  which  the  doctrine  will  admit.  In  his 
reasonings  on  the  subject,  he  may  not  be  without 
success:  for  happily  truth  has  surprising  and  incal- 
culable energy ;  and  its  partial  developement  often  con- 
founds the  most  vigorous  of  its  opponents.  And  were 
our  contest  for  victory  alone,  it  might  satisfy  us  to 
show  by  how  comparatively  inconsiderable  putting  forth 
of  our  strength  we  could  achieve  a  triumph.  But  our 
warfare  is  not  thus  carnal;  and  considering  the  strong 
resistance  offered  to  the  truth  of  God,  our  wisdom  and 
our  duty  is  to  array  it  in  all  its  power,  and  thus  send  it 
forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

The  time  will  arrive, — so  at  least  it  is  lawful  to  hope, 
— ^when,  upon  this  subject,  all  Christians  will  be  of  one 
mind.  The  multiplied  facilities  for  biblical  study ;  the 
increasing  demands  for  views  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
more  comprehensive  and  more  harmonious ;  the  advance 
in  severity  of  exegesis;  and  the  progression  of  the 
church  in  true  religion,  appear  to  justify  the  expectation 
of  better  days ;  when,  as  one  indication  of  our  improved 
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condition,  fundamental  truth  will  no  longer  be  eomiiiitted 
to  the  casual  defences  of  insulated  Scr^tnres.  Bnt,  be 
this  as  it  maj,  we  shall  not  do  jnstioe  to  die  Deify  of 
Christ  till  we  resume  the  impregnable  posilaoii  oecupied 
by  the  primitive  church.  Their  great  and  eondusaTe 
argument  was ; — Sikce  Christ  is  the  Sov  of  God,  he 
IS  ALSO  God. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    TRINITY. 

The  baptismal  commission  of  our  Lord  to  his  Apostles, 
is  in  the  following  terms :  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  disciple 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."*  The  force  of 
this  phraseology  we  may  be  able  the  better  to  appreciate 
from  a  form  employed  in  the  Jewish  church,  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  is  thus  narrated  : — "  Jehovah  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons, 
saying.  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying  unto  them,  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ; 
Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee ;  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.  And  they  shall  put  my 
name  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  and  I  will  bless  them,"  f 
The  peculiarity  in  each  of  these  cases  is,  that  a  three- 
fold expression  is  represented  as  the  divine  name.  In 
the  latter  passage,  the  name  is  the  thrice  repeated 
Jehovah :  in  the  baptismal  formula,  it  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  singular  noun  name  according  to  the 
scriptural  usage,  indicates,  in  both  instances,  the  unity 
of  the  divine  nature;  and  whatever  it  includes  must 
therefore  belong  to  the  Deity  alone.  It  follows,  that  the 
triplicity  expressed  in  the  other  parts  of  these  citations 
is  equally  and  exclusively  divine ;  and  hence,  that  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  three-fold  name  of  God, 
"We  are  not  baptized,"  says  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Latin  fathers,  "  in  the  names  of  the  Father, 

♦  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  f  Num.  vi.  22—27. 
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of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  one  name^ 
which  is  to  be  understood  God.**  * 

Here  also  the  purpose  of  Christian  baptism  is  to  be 
considered.  Among  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  conmiis- 
sion  before  us  originally  referred,  it  was  a  pledge  to  aban- 
don the  worship  and  service  of  false  gods,  and  to  adhere 
faithfully  and  to  the  end  to  the  profession  and  worship 
of  the  true  God.  Being  the  initiatory  sacrament,  the  in- 
violable obligation  of  which  the  individual  baptized  thus 
voluntarily  took  upon  himself,  and  a  dedication  exclu- 
sively to  the  honour  of  Jehovah,  it  was  an  act  of  the 
most  solenm  religious  homage.  The  fundamental  truth 
of  revealed  religion  is  the  unity  of  God ;  a  truth  which 
Gentiles  especially  were  in  the  first  place  called  to  re- 
cognize and  confess.  It  was  suitable,  therefore,  that  the 
form  of  consecration  should  supply  a  distinct  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  doctrine,  with  whatever  else  in  the 
peculiar  mode  of  the  divine  essence  is  essential  to  evan- 
gelical theology.  Hence  the  convert  was  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  one  God ;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
This  was  the  faith  to  which  he  was  to  adhere  :  this  was 
the  Being  to  whom  he  was  dedicated. 

These  conclusions,  however,  can  be  maintained  only 
by  admitting  that  the  two  former  terms  are  expressive 
of  a  relation  exclusively  divine,  and,  of  consequence, 
eternal.  For  if  the  title  **  Son  "  depends  in  any  way  upon 
the  hypostatical  union,  the  paternity  and  filiation  here 
intimated  degenerate  into  mere  figures  of  speech,  ob- 
scurely indicative  of  official  arrangement.  Hence  also 
is  there  introduced  into  the  divine  unity  a  complex 
person,  and  a  nature  properly  human.  The  word  name 
in  this  case  is  not  only  without  significancy,  but  is  obvi- 
ously unfaithful  to  the  feet ;  since  here  are  two  distinct 
natures,  and  of  consequence  two  names.     As,  however, 

*  Hieron  in  Eph.  iv.  5,  T.  iv.,  p.  359. 
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this  alternatiye  is  inadmissible,  it  will  follow  that  the 
title  "  Son  "  is  truly  divine,  and  is  essentially  and  eternally 
in  the  Trinity. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  second  view.  The  two  ideas 
suggested  in  the  scriptural  representations  of  the  Trinity 
are  those  of  distinction  and  relation ;  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  these  should  be  preserved  in  unimpaired 
force.  But  in  order  to  this,  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
eternal  Sonship  is  essential.  For  if  in  the  Deity  there 
is  no  filiation,  neither  is  there  paternity;  if  there  be  not 
a  divine  and  eternal  Son,  neither  can  there  be  a  divine 
and  eternal  Father.*  The  description  of  the  first  and 
second  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  as  the  Father  and  the 
Word,  which  is  sometimes  hazarded,  presents  us  with  a 
collocation  of  terms  at  once  without  sanction  and  with- 
out meaning.  Except  in  1  John  v.  7,f  it  never  occurs 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  In  this  respect  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture  is  uniform ;  the  Logos  being 
invariably  connected  with  the  word  Godf  and  not  with 
Father,  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  remarked  that,  as 
soon  as  St.  John  in  his  Gospel  comes  to  speak  of  the 
Logos  under  the  character  of  the  Son,  he  begins  to 
describe  God  under  the  title.  Father.  J  Nor  do  the 
terms  Father  and  Word  convey  any  intelligible  relation  ; 
for  what  is  the  father  of  a  word?  And,  from  the  pal- 
pable analogy  of  the  case,  it  may  be  safely  afiirmed 
that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  Logos  only  in  the  respect 
in  which  the  Logos  is  the  Son. 

In  abandoning    the    doctrine    of  our  Lord's   divine 


»  See  note  (S). 

t  Into  the  controversy  on  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  enter.  The  suspicion  under  which  it  lies 
is  sufficient  to  weaken  its  testimony  on  any  disputed  point  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

X  John  i.  13. 
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Sonship,  we  therefore  give  up  the  teims  mider  which  tiie 
first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinitr  are  made  known. 
We  thus  lose  sight  of  what  specifically  determiiies  both 
their  distinction  and  their  mntoal  relation.     AH  that  we 
have  left  is  ofiScial  distinction  and  relation ;  fisr,  in  the 
case  supposed,  these  alone  are  indicated  in  the  names, 
father  and   Son.     In  the  absence  of  terms,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  drop  the  ideas  which  we  are  thus  unable 
accurately  to  express.     Eveiy  observer  of  the  human 
mind  is  aware  of  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other,  and  no  one,  therefore,  need  be  surprised  if  he  who 
casts  away  the  names  of  relation  and  distinction  in  the 
Deity,  should  eventually  abandon  the  idea  also  either  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  an  individual  be  disposed  strongly 
to  insist  on  the  unity  of  God,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  specific  and  palpable  ex- 
pressions of  personal  distinction,  he  should  lapse  into  the 
theory  of  a  mere  modal  Trinity.  Ofildal  distinctions 
respect  not  being  but  mode ;  aod  supposing  the  terms 
which  we  possess  to  describe  divine  ofiSces  alone,  the 
very  next  step  in  the  prog^ress  of  the  human  mind  is  to 
regard  these  ofiices  as  the  only  actual  divine  distinctions. 
Of  that  which  constitutes  what  we  call  person  in  the 
Peity  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  hence,  if  we 
give  up  the  names  and  relations  of  the  divine  Subsist- 
ences, no  conclusion  can  be  more  germane  than  the 
doctrine  of  Sabellius. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  this  absurd  and  per- 
nicious heresy  we  strenuously  maintain  the  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  we  are  in  danger  of  an 
error  still  more  monstrous.  The  reasoning  hj  which  the 
eternal  Sonship  is  repudiated  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  divine  nature  cannot  be  originated;  and  in 
refusing  to  admit  the  terms,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as 
expressive  of  pure  Deity,  we  abandon  the  only  scriptural 
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ideas  of  divine  relation.  Here  then  we  have  three 
Subsistences,  equally  divine,  unoriginated,  and  un- 
related. We  conceive  of  God  as  an  eternal,  inde- 
pendent, self-existent,  infinite  Subsistence  ;  and  if  there 
be  THREE  such,  without  origination  or  other  relation, 
Tritheism  is  inevitable.  A  plurality  of  co-ordinate, 
independent,  unrelated  divine  persons,  is  a  plurality 
of  gods.  To  unity  of  nature,  natural  relation  is  essen- 
tial; and  if  the  relation  be  given  up,  the  unity  must 
follow.* 

Again :  the  official  distinctions  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pressed under  the  terms.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  either  arbitrary  or  founded  in  nature.  If  arbitrary, 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  might  be  different  from  what 
they  are  ;  as,  for  example,  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity 
might  be  the  Son ;  the  second,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
the  third,  the  Father.  How  far  attachment  to  an  hypo- 
thesis may  carry  a  speculative  mind  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  a  consistent  and 


*  **  Three  Gods  must  signify  three  absolute,  independent, 
self-originated  Divinities ;  three  such  as  we  acknowledge  the 
person  of  the  Father  to  be,  who  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  who  is 
of  himself;  and  all  the  catholic  fathers  acknowledge  that  three 
Fathers  would  be  three  Gods.  Three  such  absolute  beings,  though 
equally  perfect  and  every  way  alike,  would  be  three  divine  self- 
originated  natures,  or  three  individuals  of  the  same  specific 
nature ;  that  is,  three  Gods,  as  three  individuals  of  human  nature 
are  three  men. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  true  reason  why  St.  Austin,  and  after 
him  the  schoolmen,  lay  such  stress  upon  the  relations  in  the 
Trinity  to  salve  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  For  by  relations 
the  schools  mean,  relationes  subsUtentes,  subsisting  relations,  or 
relatives ;  not  relations  without  a  subject,  which  St.  Austin  rejects 
as  absurd.  For  nothing  can  be  predicated  relatively  which  has 
not  some  being  and  substance  of  its  own  to  be  the  foundation 
of  that  relation." — Sherlock  on  the  Socinian  Controversyt  pp.  29, 
30. 

S 
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devout  Trinitarian  could  adopt  an  opinion  so  nearly  bor- 
dering on  impiety.* 

We  will  assume,  therefore,  that  the  ofEcial  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  are  not  the  result  of  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, but  are  founded  upon  a  necessity  in  the  divine 
nature  ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  they  could  not  be 
other  than  they  are.  In  this  case,  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity  is  styled  the  Father,  because  in  his  nature  there 
is  something  suitable  to  the  official  dignity  supposed  to 
be  included  under  this  title.  The  second  of  the  divine 
Subsistences  is  the  Son,  because  in  his  eternal  essence 
there  is  some  peculiarity  appropriate  to  the  office  which, 
under  this  character,  he  is  thought  to  sustain.  The 
economical  relation  between  the  first  and  second  persons 
of  the  Trinity  is  founded  upon  some  quality  in  each,  to 
which  the  titles  Father  and  Son  are  suitable.  In  other 
words,  there  exists  between  them  a  natural  and  eternal 
relation,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  paternity  and 
sonship.'t' 

But  this  is  substantially  the  doctrine  which  we  are 
concerned  to  maintain;  and  this  being  granted,  the 
controversy  is  at  an  end ;  since  we  contend  for  nothing 


*  One  solitary  example  of  this  kind  has  come  under  the  writer's 
notice.  It  is  in  the  dissertation  of  Roell  upon  the  generation  of 
Christ.  "  Nescio,"  says  this  writer,  "  potuisse,  sit  visum  ita  Deo 
fuisset,  fieri,  ut  quse  persona  nunc  Pater  vocatur,  ^^ttM  vocata  fuisset" 
(P.  40.)     Few,  it  is  apprehended,  are  likely  to  be  of  this  opinion. 

t  **  Grant  that  the  terms  Father  and  Son  when  applied  to  divine 
persons  are  metaphorical,  still  there  must  be  something  like  that 
whence  the  supposed  similitude  is  taken.  Thus  Ood  is  called  a 
tun,  but  only  as  he  illuminates  the  mind,  and  a  shield  in  respect  of 
the  protection  which  he  affords  to  the  weak.  At  all  events,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  in  God  some  analogy  to  the  relations  indicated 
in  the  words  Father  and  Son.  And  what  can  this  be  but  the  in- 
effable communication  of  the  divine  essence  and  image  ?  To  call 
God  '  Father,'  and  deny  that  he  begeU,  is  as  absurd  as  to  call  hun  a 
sun,  and  deny  that  he  enlightens."~ViTRiNOA,/)e  Gen9rat.Fil.,^A2, 
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but  the  existence  of  such  an  finalogy.  Such,  then,  is  the 
dilemma  in  which  our  opponents,  so  for  convenience  we 
call  them,  are  placed.  Either  the  official  distinctions  of 
the  Trinity  are  arbitrary,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  an 
arrangement  altogether  different  from  what  actually 
exists,  (a  conclusion  offensive  to  the  most  devout  emotions 
of  a  pious  spirit,)  or  there  is  between  the  second  and 
first  person  in  the  Godhead  a  natural  relation  analogous 
to  that  of  a  son  to  a  father :  which  is,  in  effect,  the 
admission  of  all  that  we  could  desire. 

And  here  is  suggested  another  important  considera- 
tion. No  doctrine  of  revelation  is  more  certain  than  that  of 
a  subordination  in  the  Trinity.  To  the  first  person  the 
Scriptures  uniformly  attribute  a  certain  eminence  and 
distinction.  He  is  called  God  absolutely;  which  is  not 
the  usage  with  respect  to  the  other  divine  Subsistences. 
He  is  represented  as  possessing  an  authority  over  and  a 
propriety  in  them ;  the  second  person  being  his  Son,  and 
the  third,  his  Spirit.  By  him  they  are  given  and  senty 
which  could  not  be  were  there  no  right  in,  or  control 
overj  them.  Nor  are  these  peculiarities  at  all  dependent 
upon  the  hypostatical  union ;  since  the  designation  of 
the  Son  to  his  mission  and  servitude  existed  ages  before 
the  incarnation,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  wholly  un- 
connected with  any  such  humiliation  as  was  involved  in 
that  event. 

On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  revelation  conducts  us  into 
the  past,  we  find  evidence  of  the  same  order.  In  the 
work  of  creation,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  the  sub- 
ordinate agents.  By  his  Son  "  God  made  the  worlds." 
**  By  his  Spirit  hath  he  garnished  the  heavens."  "By 
the  Word  of  Jehovah  were  the  heavens  made ;  and  all 
the  host  of  them  by  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth."*     This, 


*  Heb.  i.  2  ;  Job  xxvi.  13 ;    Psal.  xxxiii.  6.      Not  a  few  of  the 
declarations  of  our  Lord  belong  to  the  same  category,  as  e,  g,  John 

s  2 
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of  course,  was  before  any  actual  mediatorial  arrange- 
ment, since  it  preceded  the  creation  of  the  human  race. 
And  when  the  purposes  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  shall 
have  been  completed,  and  its  functions  shall  consequently 
cease, — when  the  revelations  of  Deity  to  the  mind  of  the 
glorified  saint  shall  no  longer  be  through  the  medium  of 
our  Redeemer,  but  directly  and  without  intervention,  then 
shall  our  Lord  be  manifested  in  his  subordination  to 
THE  Father  ;  not,  as  hitherto,  in  the  character  of  the 
great  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  for  his  sacerdotal  work 
will  have  been  consummated ;  nor  in  that  of  Sovereign  to 
his  church,  for  his  kingdom  will  have  been  delivered  up 
to  the  Father ;  but  in  the  character  of  the  Son,  re- 
suming the  position  which  he  occupied  from  eternity; 
that  Ood, — pure,  sovereign,  unveiled  Deity,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost, — may  be  all  things  in  all  the  places 
of  the  heavenly  world,  and  in  all  its  beatified  inha- 
bitants.* 


V.  19,  so  ;  comp.  XT.  15,  and  especially  John  xW,  28,  which,  with 
any  other  exposition,  would  be  reduced  to  the  yeriest  truism.  See 
above.  Chap.  IV.,  sect  iv.  No.  6. 

*  I  Cor.  !▼.  28,  "  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  The  above  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  sense  of  this  obscure  passage.  That  no  new 
subordination  is  here  foretold  may  be  inferred  from  several  con- 
siderations. It  is  not  supposable  that  the  completion  of  our  Re- 
deemer's great  and  meritorious  mediatorial  work  will  be  attended 
with  any  loss  or  cession  of  dignity  and  glory,  and  that  the  epoch  of 
the  consummated  joy  and  honour  of  his  people  will  prove  to  him  the 
period  of  diminution  and  decline.  The  contrary,  in  foct,  seems  the 
only  rational  conclusion.  Nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  new  form  of 
subordination  of  which  he  is  capable.  As  num,  in  common  with  all 
others  of  the  human  race,  he  is  necessarily  subject  to  God.  In  his 
complex  person  and  mediatorial  funetuma  his  subordination  is  equally 
obvious,  and  antecedent  to  all  economical  arrangements  in  reference 
to  human  salvation,  as  we  have  already  noted,  he  was  employed  as 
the  instrument  of  the  Father's  will.    Hence  the  prediction  of  the 
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The  fctct  of  the  subordination  in  the  Godhead  being 
thus  beyond  controversy,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
whether,  upon  scriptural  principles,  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  explanation.  Subordination,  in  general,  it  may  be 
remarked,  results  either  from  voluntary  cession  of  equality  ^ 
or  from  inferiority  of  nature^  or  of  relation.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  our  present  subject ; 
since  not  only  is  it  without  sanction  from  the  word  of 
God,  but,  if  the  divine  Subsistences  were  eternally  co- 
ordinate, the  cession  of  equality  is  as  inconceivable  as  the 
cession  of  infinite  wisdom  or  infinite  power.  Whatever 
exists  from  eternity  is  necessary;  whatever  is  in  the 
Godhead  is  essential ;  and  neither  can  be  otherwise  than 
it  is. 

Our  choice  is,  therefore,  between  an  inferiority  of 
nature^  which  is  Arianism,  and  inferiority  of  relation^ 
which  is  in  principle  the  doctrine  upheld  in  these 
pages.  Hence  to  the  Trinitarian  there  is  no  alternative 
but  the  admission  of  an  eternal  and  divine  relation  be- 
tween the  Subsistences  of  the  Trinity,  a  relation  involving 
order ;  in  respect  of  which,  the  Father  is  the  infinite 
and  eternal  First;  the  Son,  the  infinite  and  eternal 
Second  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  infinite  and  eternal 


Apostle  must  refer  to  a  subjection,  not  new  in  fttct^  but  new  in 
manifestation.  This,  however,  cannot  respect  his  lower  nature,  or 
his  complex  person ;  for  in  these  his  subordination  to  the  Father  is 
amply  made  known  both  to  the  church  on  earth  and  the  hierarchy 
in  heaven.  It  will  therefore  pertain  to  his  higher  nature ;  being, 
in  fact,  the  revelation  of  his  Godhead  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
blessed  Trinity.  To  employ  the  appropriate  language  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith,  he  "  will  return  to  his  personal  station  as  the  divine  and 
eternal  Son.''  (Scrip.  Test.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  257.)  Thus  will  God  be  "  all 
in  all ;"  the  manifestations,  even  of  our  Redeemer,  being  no  longer 
as  he  has  hitherto  been  known  by  his  people,  in  his  complex 
person  or  in  his  official  relations,  but  in  his  sovereign  and  eternal 
Divinity.     (See  Sherlock  on  the  Trinity,  p.  175.) 
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Thied.  Bat  we  know  of  no  such  relation,  except  that 
expressed  in  the  terms  themselYeSy  Father,  Son,  and 
Hoi  J  Spirit;  and  whatever  argnmenU  can  be  allied 
against  them  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  fiict  of  the 
relation  itself.  He  who  admits  the  latter  cannot  ration- 
ally  object  to  the  appropriateness  of  these  expressions, 
or  to  the  doctrines  which  they  inyolve. 

These  remarks  may  assist  in  showing  the  dangers  to  a 
correct  fidth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  attendant 
upon  the  denial  of  onr  Lord's  eternal  filiation.  If  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  is  maintained  to  the  obscuring  of 
personal  distinction,  SabeDiiuusm  is  a  natural  result.  If 
the  personal  distinction  is  insisted  on,  apart  from  the 
eternal  relation,  the  theory  amounts  to  Tritheism; 
while  if  the  scriptural  subordination  is  admitted,  without 
the  belief  of  relative  orders  Arianism  is  ineritable.  The 
result  of  our  argument  is,  that  the  terms.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  one  hand,  teach  the  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Trinity ;  and,  on  the  other,  equalty 
describe  the  mutual  relation  of  the  divine  Subsistences. 
These  distincfiopts  are  not  of  name,  or  mode,  or  office, 
but  of  hct  and  nature.  The  Father  is  really  and  by 
nature  a  Father ;  the  Son  really  and  by  nature  a  Son ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  really  and  by  nature  a  Holy  Spirit. 
The  relations  thus  implied  are  proper  and  divine.  The 
Father,  as  God,  begets ;  the  Son,  as  God,  is  begotten ; 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  proceeds.  And,  as  natural 
and  divine,  so  are  these  distinctions  and  relations,  eternal. 
The  Father  is  an  eternal  Father;  the  Son  an  eternal 
Son ;  the  Holy  Spirit  an  eternal  Holy  Spirit.  The  main- 
tenance of  personal  and  divine  distinction  is  our  pro- 
tection from  Sabellianism ;  that  of  proper  and  eternal 
relation  preserves  us  from  Tritheism ;  while  the  assertion 
of  consubstantiality,  joined  with  relative  order,  is  our 
defence  against  Arianism.  There  is  between  the  whole 
a  combination  so  strong,  and  yet  so  nicely  adjusted,  that 
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while  each  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  the  rest, 
the  disruption  of  one  endangers  all  the  others.  Our 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  there  is  no  security  against 
fatal  heresy,  except  in  the  belief  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 
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NOTE  (S),  p.  383. 

« 

The  PaUrmitf  and  FiSatUm  tn  the  Godhead  precisely  ear- 
relative. 

TsAT  the  tenns  Father  and  Son  are  conrelative,  and  that 
the  relation  expressed  in  the  one  cannot  exist  without  that 
suggested  by  the  other,  are  truths  all  but  self-evident.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  third  and  consequent  proposition,  not 
less  obvious,  which  is  of  some  importance  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  section.  It  is,  that  in  the  Bible  the  sense  of  each  is 
homogeneous.  If  the  one  be  literal,  so  must  the  other ;  if 
this  be  figurative,  so  must  that.  The  mode  in  which  we  account 
for  the  designation,  **  Father,"  on  the  one  hand,  must  also  ex- 
plain the  title,  "  Son,"  on  the  other;  and  the  correct  reason  for 
our  Lord's  being  called  the  "Son,"  will  equally  determine  the 
sense  of  the  term, "  Father."  Here,  therefore,  we  find  a  just  and 
available  test  for  the  various  theories  on  the  filiation  of  Christ. 
An  adequate  examination  of  the  whole,  or  even  of  the  laiger 
proportion,  would  be  out  of  place.  Yet  a  few  remarks  on  the 
principal  may  assist  to  show  the  correctness,  and  to  illustrate  the 
value,  of  this  canon. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  our  Lord  sustains  the 
title  "Son"  in  consequence  of  his  miraculous  conception,  then 
will  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  be  styled  "  Father,"  to  express 
his  agency  in  the  production  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  his  share  in  this  great  work,  it  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  that  the  actual  impregnator  of  the  viigin's 
womb  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  him  alone,  therefore,  with 
this  reference,  can  the  title  "  Father  "  be  correctly  applied.  Thb 
fact  has  been  already  noted.  Chap.  II.,  sect  iv.,  p.  127,  above. 

Let  us  take  another  view.  The  title  in  question  is  assumed 
to  be  expressive  of  the  Messiahship.  In  this  case  the  first 
person  of  the  Trinity  will  be  described  as  the  Father,  on  account 
of  his  having  anointed  our  Lord.  But  here,  again,  the  imme- 
diate agent  was  the  Holy  Spirit  And,  besides,  though  it  were 
admitted  that  the  Christ,  as  a  person  of  singular  dignity,  might, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  be  styled  "the  Son  of  God,"  yet  it  is 
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inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  notions  of  paternity  that  such 
an  act  as  the  emission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  cause  the  first 
divine  Subsistence  to  be  eminently  distinguished  as  the  Father. 
So  far  as  we  can  perceive,  there  is  no  connexion  between  the 
anointing  of  our  Lord  and  the  idea  of  paternity. 

Again,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  filiation  of  Christ  was  ex- 
pressive in  general  of  his  mediatorial  work  and  dignity;  and 
the  divine  paternity  will  then  describe  the  designation  to  the 
mediatorship.  But  this  theory  supplies  no  distinction  between 
the  relation  of  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and 
that  of  the^rj^  and  the  third.  With  this  exposition,  for  any 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  first  divine  Subsistence 
might  be  described  as  the  Father  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  truly 
as  of  our  Lord.  In  respect  of  each  was  there  designation, 
mission,  gift,  subordination ;  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  that 
there  was  any  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ  which, 
with  this  hypothesis,  renders  the  idea  of  filiation  more  appro- 
priate than  in  the  case  of  the  blessed  Spirit 

These  remarks  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  pursue  the  investigation  will  find  that  the  same  ob- 
jections, or  objections  equally  formidable,  maybe  alleged  against 
every  exposition  of  the  title  "  Son,"  as  applied  exclusively 
to  our  Lord's  complex  person.  In  dismissing  the  subject  we 
have  only  to  observe  that  in  their  converse  form  these  views 
present  an  argument  on  the  general  question  of  no  inconsider- 
able force.  For  if  the  paternity  of  the  first  person  in  the  God- 
head does  not  result  from  the  incarnation,  the  anointing,  or 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  or  from  any  other  economical  act, 
which,  it  is  apprehended,  will  admit  of  ample  proof,  nothing 
seems  more  conclusive  than  that  neither  can  the  filiation  pre- 
dicated of  our  Lord  himself  be  referred  to  any  of  these  causes. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE    WORK   OF    HUMAN    REDEMPTION. 

No  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  trivial,  or,  if  assailed^ 
unworthy  of  defence.  The  reason  is  evident.  None 
are  merely  speculative ;  each  having  a  connexion,  more 
or  less  direct,  with  the  practical  benefit  of  man.  Yet  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  truths  of  revelation 
vary  considerably  in  importance,  and  in  the  strength  of 
their  claims  upon  our  jealousy  and  zeal ;  those,  of  course, 
demanding  especial  solicitude  which  most  efficiently  tend 
to  the  cultivation  of  divine  emotions,  or  are  most  closely 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  eternal  filiation  of  Christ,  in  common  with  the 
other  doctrines  of  Scripture,  is  by  no  means  without  its 
influence  on  the  faith,  the  experience,  or  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  believer.  And  the  considerations  already 
supplied  are,  it  is  apprehended,  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  justify  the  degree  of  attention  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  investigation  and  illustration  of  its  evi- 
dence. Other  views,  of  a  similar  character,  remain  to 
be  adduced  in  the  present  section ;  and  these,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  serve  to  place  the  doctrine  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  truths  of  Christian  theology. 

Our  general  design  is  to  develope  the  connexion  of 
our  Lord's  divine  filiation  with  the  plan  and  procedure 
of  human  redemption.  Into  the  details  of  this  ample 
subject  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  at 
large  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  in  studying  brevity, 
some  views  of  interest  will  be  wholly  omitted.  The 
principal  topics  of  this  order,  however,  are  so  evident, 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
any  attentive  student  of  holy  Scripture. 
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We  commence  with  the  illustration  thus  supplied  of 
the  condescension  of  our  Lord   himself  in  his  incar- 
nation and  mediatorial  servitude.     Whatever  tends  to 
exalt  our  views  of  his  pre-existent  and  eternal  glory, 
must,  in  the  same  proportion,  enhance  the  sense  of  his 
humiliation,  and  of  his  benevolence  in  submitting  to 
become  man,  and  in  resigning  himself  to  the  sorrows  by 
which  his  human  existence  was  so  eminently  charac- 
terized.    Let  us  dwell,  then,  on  the  simple  fact,  that  he 
was  THE  Son  op  God.     Be  it  considered  that  in  this 
relation  we  have  the  most  palpable  proof  of  an  identity 
of  nature  with  God  the  Father,  an  eternal  and  unlimited 
possession  of  the  paternal  love,  access  to  the  utmost  and 
the  profoundest  of  the  counsels  of  the  Father's  wisdom, 
and   the   perfect  participation   of  the   Father's   glory. 
Be  it  remembered  that  in  this  character  our  Lord  is 
represented  as  the  Creator  of  the  most  exalted  spiritual 
intelligences,  and  of  the  universe  at  large,  both  inani- 
mate and  animate ;  as  the  controller  and  sustainer  of  all 
that  exist ;  as  possessing  an  eternal  royalty,  and  a  nature 
which   shall  endure    in    immutable   dignity  when   all 
material  things  shall  have  passed  away.*     Yet  though 
thus  possessing  an  everlasting  and  peerless  filiation,  he 
submitted  to  be  "  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law;"  becoming  a  servant,  he  "learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered;"  and,  in  his  transcendent 
love,  eventually  "  gave  himself  for  "  us  to  the  pain  and 
shame  of  a  sacrificial  death.-f-    These  are  considerations 
of  deep  interest,  and,  when  duly  and  devoutly  pondered, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  lively  sense  of  our  Redeemer's 
unspeakable  tenderness  and  beneficence. 

But  the  great  truth  of  this  class,  for  the  illustration  of 


*  John  v.  18;   comp.  Rom.  viii.  32;   John  i.  18;    xiv.  7,  sq. ; 
X.  15;  xvii.  24;  Col.  i.  16;  Heb.  i.  3,  8,  sq. 
t  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Heb.  ▼.  8 ;  Gal.  ii.  20. 
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which  the  Scriptures  specially  insist  upon  the  divine 
Sonship,  is  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father  to  Alien  man. 
Thus,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
BEGOTTEN  SoN,  that  whofioeYer  helieveth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not 
HIS  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that 
the  world  through  him  might  be  saved, — In  this  was 
MANIFESTED  the  loYC  of  God  towards  us,  because  that 
God  sent  his  onlt-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love ;  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  bis  Sok 
[to  be]  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."* 

The  love  of  the  Father  is  proved  from  the  Hgmtiy  of 
the  person  of  the  Son.  Had  he  designated  and  devoted 
to  the  work  of  redemption  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
his  creatures, — ^him,  in  whom  the  creative  energy  and 
the  moral  perfection  of  Deity  were  most  singularly  dis- 
played ; — ^who,  from  the  commencement  of  his  being, 
had  dwelt  nearest  the  divine  throne,  and  drunk  most 
largely  of  the  out-beaming  of  uncreated  light; — ^him, 
whose  departure  from  the  world  of  glory  to  the  world 
of  sorrow  had  cast  a  dimness  over  the  whole  "heavenly 
hierarchy,  and  withdrawn  the  choicest  and  most  power- 
frd  melody  from  the  everlasting  choirs, — ^had  the  ever- 
blessed  Creator  devoted  such  a  spirit  to  the  degradation 
of  mortality;  to  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  sorrow;  to  the 
scourge,  the  thorn,  and  the  spitting ;  to  the  shame,  and 
bitter  mockery,  the  agony,  and  still  more  bitter  aban- 
donment of  the  cross, — such  an  act  of  beneficence 
would  have  demanded,  and  would  have  secured,  un- 
speakable and  everlasting  admiration,  homage,  and  love. 

Yet  how  poor,  how  valueless,  such  a  gift,  compared 
with  that  which  was  actually  bestowed !  How  insigni- 
ficant the  designation  of  the  loftiest  of  all  creatures, 

•  John  iii.  16,  17;  1  John  iv.  9,  10. 
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when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  mission  of  "  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God ;"  of  him,  who,  from  eternity,  was 
"in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  the  sharer  of  the  depth 
of  the  Father's  counsels,  and  the  agent  of  his  will  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  universe !  * 

The  beneficence  of  the  Father  is  further  and  eminently 
evinced  from  the  singular  endearment  and  complacency 
involved  in  the  relation  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  God*s 
love  to  us  is  to  be  measured  by  the  love  which  he  bore  to 
his  Son.  When  the  alternative  was  the  sacrifice  of  man, 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son,  the  compassion  of  the  divine 
Father  for  human  misery  triumphed  over  his  delight  in 
his  only  begotten : — **  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all."  Consider  the  extent  and 
the  power  of  Abraham's  love  to  God,  which  could  sub- 
due or  control  his  affection  to  the  son  of  his  old  age,  the 
child  of  promise,  the  joy,  the  Isaac  of  his  heart !  Men 
there  have  been  so  strangely  transported  by  friendship 
as  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  objects  of  their  regard. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  one  who  gave  himself,  or  still  less, 
who  devoted  his  dearly  beloved  and  only  begotten  son, 
for  an  indifierent  person,  or,  least  of  all,  for  an  enemy  ? 

Yet  this  was  the  love  of  God.  He  gave  his  Son  for 
the  redemption  and  happiness  of  his  foes ;  and  these,  a 
race  of  beings  so  inconsiderable  that  one  moment's  blast 

*  *"Tis  such  a  dole  that  cannot  be  transcended  with  a  choicer: 
he  is,  as  it  were,  come  to  the  last  mite  of  his  treasure.  And  though 
he  could  create  millions  of  worlds  for  us,  he  cannot  give  a  greater 
Son  to  us.  He  could  abound  in  the  expressions  of  his  power  in  new 
creations  of  worlds  which  have  not  yet  been  seen,  and  in  the  lustre 
of  his  wisdom  in  more  stately  structures  ;  but  if  he  could  frame  as 
many  worlds  as  there  are  mites  of  dust  and  matter  in  this,  and 
make  every  one  of  them  as  bright  and  glorious  as  the  sun  ;  yet  he 
hath  not  a  choicer  gift  to  bless  those  brighter  worlds  withal  than 
he  hath  conferred  upon  this.  Had  the  Father  given  himself  in 
person,  he  had  given  one  first  in  order,  but  not  greater  in  essence 
and  glorious  perfections." — Charnock  on  the  Attributes. 
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of  his  indignation  had  proved  their  utter  extinction. 
All  that  we  can  conceive  of  tenderness  and  complacency 
in  a  human  parent  is  to  be  infinitely  expanded  in  order 
to  the  apprehension  of  divine  charity  in  the  mission  of 
our  Redeemer.  If  we  can  form  an  idea  of  that  fervent 
passion  of  benevolence,  which  could  induce  a  human 
monarch  to  devote  his  best  beloved  and  his  heir  for  the 
benefit  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  we  must  enhance  such 
a  sacrifice  in  a  proportion  to  the  infinite  worthiness  of 
the  Son  of  God  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  measure  of 
the  love  of  God  to  ungrateful  and  rebellious  man. — 
"  God  so  loved  the  world." 

Yet  more :  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath 
put  him  to  grief!"     The  great  scheme  of  redemption 
was  hot  a  mere  committing  of  the  incarnate  Son  to  the 
casualties  of  mortality ;  an  abandonment  of  him  to  the 
indignities  which  impure  spirits  would  suggest,  and  which 
men,  scarcely  less  maligtiant,  would  personally  ofier.    It 
was  not  only  the  giving  him  up  to  an  infamous  death,  and 
to  all  the  aggravations  of  suffering  which  injustice  and 
cruelty  could  devise.   This  had  been  an  extent  of  benefi- 
cence to  which  the  divine  mind  could  alone  have  arrived ; 
but  even  this  was  transcended  by  the  fact. — The  love  of 
God  delivered  him  who,  in  his  pre-existent  state,  had 
been  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  to  those  penal  sufier- 
ings  which,  in  his  almighty  justice  and  spotless  purity, 
the  Father  alone  could  infiict. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
holiness  supplied  by  the  gift  of  the  Son  of  God.  Had 
it  pleased  the  Father  to  visit  the  sin  of  the  human 
offender  personally,  and  to  place  beyond  the  hope  of 
mercy  the  entire  posterity  of  Adam ;  had  he  eventually 
delivered  them  over,  without  a  single  exception,  to  the 
doom  of  the  reprobate  angels,  such  an  unsparing  con- 
demnation had  proved  but  a  faint  exhibition  of  his  re- 
-^entment  against  sin  compared  to  that  actually  witnessed 
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in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.  For  what,  in  com- 
parison of  the  Son,  was  the  worth  of  any  creature,  or  of 
all  creatures  combined  ?  What  place  in  the  Father's 
affection  could  be  held  by  a  universe  of  the  most  exalted 
intelligences,  compared  with  the  love  which  he  bore  to 
his  own  and  only  begotten  Son  ?  Yet  when  that  Son 
took  upon  him  the  nature  of  a  sinful  race,  and  presented 
himself  in  flesh  as  their  substitute,  such  was  the  purity 
of  the  divine  mind,  and  such  the  spotless  rectitude  of 
the  divine  administration,  that  agony  and  terror  beyond 
conception  burst  upon  the  spirit  of  our  merciful  Re- 
deemer ;  and,  all  but  overwhelmed  with  the  tremendous 
infliction,  he  said,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?" — "  He  spared  not  his  own  Son." 

Nor  was  this  endurance  a  casualty  of  the  redeeming 
work.  It  was  contemplated  by  the  Father,  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  Son  :  it  was,  in  fact,  the  specific  object  to 
which  the  Son  was  devoted.  He  was  given  to  death ; 
to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  to  death  accompanied  by  its 
utmost  terrors,  and  in  its  unmitigated  bitterness :  and 
this  it  is  which  aflbrds  the  crowning  evidence  of  the 
Father's  love  to  man,  and  of  the  immaculate  holiness  of 
his  nature ;  which  gives  hope  to  the  penitent,  and  seals 
up  the  obdurate  in  despair;  which  is  the  resource  of 
the  sinner,  and  the  most  unequivocal  and  terrible  warn- 
ing against  sin.  "  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together: 
righteousness  and  peace  embrace  each  other." 

Hence  is  to  be  derived  the  most  powerftil  confirma- 
tion of  the  Christian's  trust  in  God.  *'  He  that  spared 
not  HIS  OWN  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?"  He 
who  so  loved  us  as  not  to  retain  or  to  screen  from  the 
penal  consequences  of  our  sins  his  own,  his  proper, 
Son ;  his,  in  a  sense  altogether  exclusive  and  peculiar ; 
his,  in  infinite  and  ineffable  tenderness ;  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  he  should  refuse  any  other  gift !     What  are  all 
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the  blessings  which  the  necessities  of  man  can  require, 
or  which  his  imagination  can  pourtray,  compared  with 
this  sovereign  evidence  of  the  Father's  benignity? 
What  would  be  the  gift  of  a  universe  in  comparison  with 
Him  who  made  the  imiverse  ?  No ;  assuming  this  posi* 
tion,  firmly  establishing  himself  on  the  fact,  that  God 
"  spared  not  his  own  Son,"  there  is  nothing  which  the 
Christian  need  fear  to  ask,  or  despair  to  receive ;  nothing 
which  God  will  hesitate  to  impart,  or  which  will  not  be 
trifling  and  insignificant  in  contrast  with  what  has  been 
already  imparted.  And  if,  "  when  we  were  enemies^ 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son," 
and  thus  admitted  into  "  the  church  of  God,  which  h^ 
hath  purchased  by  his  own  blood,"  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is,  that  "  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved,"  even  "  unto  the  uttermost,  by  his  life." 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  of  practical  import^ 
ance.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  a  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
Hence  we  have  set  before  us  the  sacrificial  example  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  "  loved"  us,  "  and  gave  himself 
for"  us ;  who,  "  though  he  was  rich,"  and  was  "in  the 
form  of  God,"  yet  "  for  our  sakes,  emptied  himself, 
and  became  poor,"  taking  upon  him  "  the  form  of  a 
servant, — that  we,  through  his  poverty  "  and  extreme 
degradation  "  might  be  made  rich,"  and  be  ultimately 
exalted  to  the  sight  and  participation  of  his  glory.  But 
the  doctrine  before  us  places  the  subject  in  a  yet  more 
impressive  form.  For,  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  we 
see  the  throne  of  God  approached  by  the  same  spirit.  The 
Father  makes  the  utmost  sacrifice  that  his  infinite  riches 
can  supply.  *'  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  aU."  And  in  the  consideration  of  the 
amazing  love  displayed  in  this  gift,  what  is  any  sacrifice 
which  can  be  demanded  of  the  Christian  ?  Were  we 
individually  called  to  the  immolation  required  of  Abra- 
ham, it  might  well  hush  every  murmur  and  induce  our. 
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prompt  submission  to  reflect,  God  "  spared  not  his  Son*' 
when  our  redemption  demanded  that  he  should  be  de- 
livered up ;  and  can  we  hesitate  to  give  our  dearest  and 
most  beloved  back  to  him  ? 

That  these  and  the  like  are  the  impressions  intended 
to  be  produced  by  the  representations  of  Scripture, 
seems  almost  too  obvious  to  be  questioned.  Certain  it 
is  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  pious,  these  are 
their  effects ;  and,  considering  the  habits  and  affections 
of  the  human  heart,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Even  the 
illiterate  Christian,  little  as  he  is  accustomed  to  analyze 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  is  sensible  of  an  un- 
usual glow  of  grateful  delight  as  often  as  he  meditates 
upon  the  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  ;  the 
analogy  thus  suggested  being  one  which  he  understands 
and  feels:  and  herein  he  only  represents  our  common 
nature.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed  that  the  statements 
of  revelation,  when  received  according  to  their  only  natural 
sense,  are  calculated  to  call  up  a  series  of  emotions  alto- 
gether factitious,  to  give  play  to  an  erroneous  imagination, 
to  stimulate  a  false  and  morbid  sentimentality  ? 

Withdraw  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Sonship,  and  the 
subject  is  instantly  thrown  into  obscurity.  We  cannot 
conceive  in  what  sense  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity 
could  possess  a  propriety  in,  or  an  authority  over,  the 
second,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  or  to  send  him.  All  that 
we  are  capable  of  imagining  in  this  case  is,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  one  there  was  a  concurrence  in  the  beneficent 
designs  of  the  other.  This,  however,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
Father's  love.  That  he  should  sanction  our  Redeemer's 
condescension ;  that  he  should  accept  his  sacrifice ; 
that  he  should  reward  his  merit ;  that  he  should  comply 
with  his  intercession,  may  all  be  accounted  for  by  the 
dignity  and  worthiness  of  our  Lord.  But  here  is  no 
manifestation  of  the  divine  charity  and  compassion.  We 
behold  nothing  but  justice  to  the  merit  of  Christ;  and 
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all  the  representatioiiB  of  Scripture  on  the  love  of  Qod 
to  the  human  race  become  actually  unintelligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
filiation  be  admitted,  and  we  perceive  the  fitness,  the 
harmonj,  and  the  glory  of  the  mediatorial  designation. 
Thus  is  our  love  to  Crod  enkindled  by  the  manifestations 
of  his  love  to  us.  Thus  is  our  salutary  fear  of  sin  excited 
and  confirmed  by  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  resentment 
against  it.  Thus  is  our  fiuth  strengthened ;  and  thus 
are  we  encouraged  to  all  the  sacrifices  which  God  re- 
quires. And  how  can  we  more  satisfactorily  assure 
ourselves  of  the  prevalency  of  the  mediatorial  interces- 
sion, than  by  the  consideration  that  he  who  pleads  in  our 
behalf  is  the  dear  and  only  begotten  Son,  who  was 
loved  by  the  Almighty  Father  with  ineffiible  delight, 
'*  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?" 

These  reflections,  of  themselves,  might  suffice  to  ac- 
count for  the  appointment  of  the  Son  to  the  work  of 
redemption.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  this 
arrangement,  at  one  or  two  of  which  we  may  venture 
cursorily  to  glance. 

It  was  THE  Son  ''by  whom  all  things  were  created.'* 
And  when  the  fair  productions  of  his  power  and  wisdom 
were  marred  by  sin,  there  was  a  congruity  in  his  under- 
taking to  repair  the  breaches  made  in  his  own  work- 
manship, and  in  his  becoming  the  agent  in  the  new 
creation.  This  especially,  considering  that  the  work  of 
renovation  was  the  greater  of  the  two,  that  it  was  a 
more  striking  developement  of  the  divine  character  and 
attributes,  that  it  tended  more  fully  to  the  divine  glory, 
and  that  it  placed  the  rational  creature  in  a  higher 
position  of  honour  and  happiness.  Had  another  divine 
Subsistence  undertaken  to  renew  the  lapsed  creation, 
it  might  have  seemed  that  the  original  execution  was 
in  some  respect  deficient  or  faulty;  or  that  he  who 
made  was  inadequate  to  the  higher  work  of  restoration. 
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But  this  had  been  an  injustice  to  the  Son  of  God. 
Hence,  in  due  time,  he  came  forth  "  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,"  met  and  triumphed  over  all  the  difficulties 
of  his  great  undertaking,  and  having  transcendently 
glorified  the  Father  on  earth,  returned  to  the  personal 
possession  of  a  peerless  glory  in  heaven. 

Again  :  Adam  in  his  original  condition  is  represented 
as  the  "son  of  God,"  and  that  not  merely  because 
created  by  immediate  divine  agency,  but  especially  be- 
cause made  "  in  the  image  of  God."  In  this  character 
he  was  the  federative  head  and  representative  of  the 
covenant  of  works.  In  harmony  with  this  arrangement, 
it  was  suitable  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  the  federa- 
tive head  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  each  case  the 
filiation  symbolizes  the  character  of  the  covenant  at  the 
head  of  which  it  stands.  The  representative  of  the 
covenant  of  works  was  the  son  of  God,  by  a  faint  and 
distant  resemblance ;  and  this  only  for  a  very  short 
time.  So  the  covenant  which  he  represented  gave  but 
a  partial,  dim,  and  transitory  developement  of  the  divine 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  covenant  in  which 
the  fulness  of  the  divine  glory  is  manifested,  and  which, 
in  its  results,  is  never  to  pass  away,  has  for  its  re- 
presentative the  true  and  eternal  Son  of  God ;  the  Son 
by  participation  and  identity  of  nature  ;  "  the  Image  of 
the  invisible  God ;  the  radiance  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  exact  impress  of  his  substance,"  whose  "throne 
is  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  whose  "years  cannot  fail." 

Once  more:  the  first  Adam  upon  his  fall  "begat  a 
son  in  his  own  likeness;"  and  so  "the  image  of  the 
earthy  "  is  set  upon  his  entire  posterity.  He  was  the  type 
and  model  of  that  degenerate  and  corrupt  condition 
which  was  introduced  by  his  sin.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
second  Adam  to  give  back  to  a  lapsed  race  the  forfeited 
image  of  God.  Nor  is  he,  as  the  Son  of  Gt>d,  the  re- 
newer  only  of  the  miserable  state  of  man,  but  equally 
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the  type  and  model  of  the  new  creation.  Such  he  is, 
both  with  respect  to  personal  purity,  and  in  his  eternal 
filial  relation.  It  is  not  without  reference  to  this  that 
the  faithful  are  called  sans  of  God ;  for  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  Gospel  is  designed  to  establish,  be- 
tween the  human  spirit  and  Grod,  a  moral  relation  in 
some  respect  analogous  to  that  which  subsists  between 
the  divine  Father  and  the  divine  Son. 

This  was  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Son ;  that  thus  he  who  was  inconceivably 
remote  from  us  might  be  brought  near  to  us ;  and  that 
beholding  the  glory  "  even  of  the  Only  Begotten  from 
the  Father,"  the  process  of  assimilation  proposed  in  the 
divine  counsels  might  be  accomplished  in  us.     Hence, 
''  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
HIS  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  re- 
deem them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might 
receive  the   adoption  of  sons.     And  because  ye  are 
SONS,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,   crying,  Abba,  Father."*     He  who  by 
nature  is  the  Son  of  God  becomes  the  son  of  man,  that 
we,  who  by  nature  are  sons  of  men,  may  become  the 
sons  of  God.     He  assumes  our  nature  that  we  may  be 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  his.     The  Son  is  sent 
forth  as  our  Redeemer,  that  we  may  receive  at  once  the 
JiUal  relation^  and  the  filial  Spirit. 

Hence  we  perceive  the  oneness  of  believers  with 
Christ.  He  is  made  like  unto  us :  that  is  one  thing. 
"  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sancti- 
fied [are]  all  of  one  :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren,  saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name 
among  my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee. — And  again.  Behold  I,  and  the 
children  which  God  hath  given  me.     Forasmuch  then 

•  Gal.  iv.  4—6. 
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as  the  CHILDREN  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,*'  &c.*  This 
community  of  nature,  however,  is  not  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  the  believer. 

That,  therefore,  which  especially  and  in  the  highest 
sense  makes  the  faithful  one  with  Christ,  is  their  assimi- 
lation to  him.  They  sustain  one  and  the  same  relative 
character,  the  filiation  of  Christ  being  the  real  and 
archet3rpal ;  the  filiation  of  the  saint  that  modelled  upon 
it.  Thus  does  St.  Paul  represent  the  elect  as  predes- 
tinated to  be  '*  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  [of 
God],  that  he,"  the  Eternal  Son,  "  might  be  the  first- 
born," possessing  all  the  rights  and  dignities  of  primo- 
geniture, **  among  many  BRETHREN.^-f  Thus  does  St. 
John  declare,  that  "  our  fellowship  [is]  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  :"|  his  Father  being 
the  Father  of  his  people,  and  he  himself  their  elder 
brother.  The  same  truth  is  sweetly  and  condescend- 
ingly acknowledged  by  our  Redeemer  himself,  in  the 
first  communication  made  to  his  disciples  subsequent  to 
the  resurrection :  "  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  tour  Father, 
and  to  my  God,  and  your  God."§ 

The  subject  is  yet  more  emphatically  stated  by  our 
Lord,  in  the  prayer  which  immediately  preceded  his 
passion.     The  following  passages,  in  their  mysterious 


♦  Heb.  il.  11—14.  f  Rom.  viii.  29.  t  1  John  i.  3. 

§  John  XX.  17.  trarkpa  fiov  fikv  Kard  pvffiv  kv  ry  d'eori|ri|  jcac 
TTarkpa  vfidv,  did  xapiv  Iv  ry  vlod'co't^.  Epiphan.  Hares.  Ixix., 
sect.  W.  **  Non  sicut  Christ!  Pater,  it&  et  nostri  Pater. — Proinde 
nunquam  auditum  est  de  ore  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ctim  ad 
discipulos  loqueretur,  dixisse  ilium  de  Deo  summo  patre  suo,  Pater 
noster ;  sed  aut  Pater  meus  dixit,  aut  Pater  vester. — Sic  jungit  nd 
distinguat,  sic  distinguit  ut  non  sejungat."— S.  August,  tn/oan.  ap. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  i.,  p.  31.  q»  v.  Also  Sherlock  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  18. 
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sublimity,  must  be  left  to  the  meditation  of  the  devoat 
reader. — **  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own 
name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may 
be  one,  as  we  [are]. — Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou.  Father, 
[art]  IN  ME,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
IN  us. — And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 
ONE  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou 
hast  loved  me."* 

The  Son  of  Grod  has  borne  our  nature  up  to  heaven, 
and  placed  it  **  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high, — far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  which  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.*''(' 
And  as  the  souls  of  hb  people  have  been  transformed 
into  the  image  of  his  divine  and  eternal  nature,  as  they 
have  thus  become  the  sons  of  Gfod,  so  in  due  time  their 
bodies  also,  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  shall 
be  modelled  after  his  glorious  body ;  they  shall  "  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly;*'  the  process  of  assimilation 
shall  be  complete;  and  in  the  highest  sense  in  which 
they  are  susceptible  of  the  appellation,  they  shall  be 
'*  the  children  of  Grod,  being  the  children  of  the  resur- 
rection." J — "  Behold  [then],  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we   should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God:  therefore  the  world  knoweth 
us  not,  because  it  knew  not  him," — the  archetype  of 
our  filial  relation  and  honour.     *'  Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  SONS  of  Grod ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 


•  John  xvii.  11,  20—23,         f  Eph.  i.  21.         J  Luke  «x.  86. 
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shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."* 

Finally ;  all  these  considerations  combine  to  aggravate 
the  guilt  of  unbelief.  Do  we  look  at  the  infinite  dignity 
of  the  person  of  the  Son  ?  **  He  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 

NAME   of  the    ONLY  BEGOTTEN   SoN   OF    GoD.'*f       Do  WC 

consider  the  endearment  necessarily  involved  in  a  filia- 
tion so  sublime  ?  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son. — The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son :  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that 
honoureth  not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father  that 
hath  sent  him. — He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."j; 
Unbelief  dishonours  the  Son  of  God ;  and  high  as  is  his 
dignity,  so  deep  is  the  turpitude  of  the  sin,  while  in 
proportion  to  the  complacency  of  the  Father  in  the 
Son  will  be  its  condemnation  or  punishment.  Unbe- 
lief dishonours  the  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  the  Son, 
and  the  developement  of  the  divine  purity  in  the  death 
of  the  Son.  It  does  despite  to  the  entire  system  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  converts  the  choicest  balm  into 
the  fellest  poison.  *'  He  that  believeth  not  God  hath 
made  him  a  liar ;  because  he  believeth  not  the  record 
that  God  gave  of  his  Son." — "  Serve  Jehovah  [there- 
fore] with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way, 
when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all 
they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him."  § 


•  1  John  iii.  1,2.        f  John  Hi.  18.         X  John  v.  20,  22, 23  ;  iii.  36. 

§  IJohnv.  10;  Psalm  ii.  11,12. 
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THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ETERNAL 
SONSHIP  OF  CHRIST. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  NATURE  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  TO  CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE,  DERIVED  FROM  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITY. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  inqniiy  we  had 
to  investigate  a  question  of  evidence,  the  ohject  of  which 
was  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  the  Jews,  contemporary 
with  our  Lord,  understood  and  employed  the  title  "  Son 
of  God."  We  have  now  to  engage  in  a  somewhat  similar 
examination  of  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  church. 
This  inquiry,  though  comprehending  the  entire  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  church,  is  much  less  voluminous  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed ;  since  from  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  downwards  there  have  existed  certain 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  orthodox  as  correct  expositions 
of  Christian  doctrine.  These  admit  of  ready  appeal ; 
and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  received,  are  decisive  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  church.  Our  principal  concern, 
therefore,  is  with  the  period  and  the  testimonies  ante- 
cedent to  the  general  adoption  of  such  formulas. 

Ecclesiastical  antiquity  may  be   divided  into   three 
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general  periods.  The  first  comprehends  the  lifetime 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  of  their  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors.  The  second  extends  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  to  the  great  Nicene 
Council,  A.  D.  325.  The  third  is  a  less  determinate 
and  much  more  protracted  period,  and  will  be  variously 
limited,  according  to  the  various  opinions  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  chronology.  Our  inquiry 
chiefly  respects  the  two  former,  the  apostolic  and  the 
ante-Nicene  period. 

Even  for  the  testimonies  adducible  from  these  we 
claim  nothing  like  authority  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are  only  called  in  as  evidences  to  the  current 
iaith  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  The  question 
before  us  is  purely  one  of  &ct,  and  does  not  therefore 
depend  upon  the  general  theological  competency  of  the 
witnesses.  Nor  is  their  concurrent  testimony  invali- 
dated by  any  absurd  or  even  pernicious  opinions  which 
individuals  among  them  may  have  entertained.  Still 
less  can  it  be  objected  that  they  did  not  treat  expressly 
of  the  subject  to  which  their  statements  are  here  to  be 
applied ;  since  the  more  cursory  and  indirect  an  allusion,  — 
providing  its  purport  is  satis&ctorily  ascertainable, — the 
more  valuable  is  it  as  matter  of  evidence.  On  questions 
strongly  controverted,  representations  are  often  uninten- 
tionally coloured  by  the  individual  prepossessions  of  a 
writer ;  but  where  there  is  no  design  to  render  a  doc- 
trine prominent,  we  may  conclude  that  we  shall  find 
nothing  but  the  bare  truth;  and  that  the  statements 
generally  will  rather  fall  short  of  what  the  fact  warrants 
than  exceed  it. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  opinions  of  an  individual 
father  or  two,  especially  upon  subjects  of  a  highly  specu- 
lative character,  supply  no  satis^tory  assurance  concern- 
ing the  belief  of  the  catholic  church.  Nor  is  it  enough  that 
a  few  isolated  passages,  in  a  long  succession  of  writings, 
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may  be  made  to  speak  the  language  which  we  desire. 
But  upon  a  question  like  the  present,  where  the  scrip- 
tural statements  are  both  numerous  and  practical,  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  orthodox  fEtthers,  of  any  given  age, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  fair  and  candid  inquirers. 

In  such  an  investigation,  the  nearer  we  approach  ^the 
times  of  the  Apostles  the  smaller  will  be  the  probability  of 
error ;  and,  on  subjects  of  great  importance,  the  testi- 
mony of  their  contemporaries  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  correct.  On  doctrines  which  respect  the  person  t)f 
Christ,  for  example,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  Irenseus 
could  not  have  mistaken  the  sentiments  of  Polycarp; 
and  it  is  incredible  that  the  latter  should  be  in  error  on 
the  opinions  of  St.  John.  The  introduction  of  novel 
theories  upon  such  a  subject  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  attracting  attention  and  opposition;  espedally 
as,  from  a  very  early  period,  there  were  heretics  who 
regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  catholics  with  extreme 
vigilance,  and  who  would  not  have  failed  to  give  the 
utmost  notoriety  to  any  such  innovation.  * 

After  die  church  had  in  some  degree  lost  its  primitive 
simplicity,  there  arose  another  safeguard  to  the  true 
faith,  in  a  degree  of  jealousy  mutually  entertained  of 
the  rights  and  authority  of  individual  churches.  Thus, 
had  any  novel  opinions  been  published  at  Alexandria, 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  that  of  Constantinople,  would 
have  refused  its  assent ;  not  merely  from  a  love  to  the 
truth,  but  also  from  that  natural,  though  perhaps  unde- 
tected, spirit  of  rivalry  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  nature,  is  not  always  to  be  avoided  between  very 
large  and  flourishing  Christian  conununities.  On  great 
questions  of  evangelical  doctrine,  therefore,  we  have 
every  assurance  that,  at  least  for  the  first  three  centuries, 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  tiie  fathers  must  be  true ; 
not  because  they  were  themselves  other  than  fallible 
men,  but  because  they  were  too  near  the  age  of  the 
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Apostles  to  be  deceived  themselves;  because  they  had 
no  motive  to  mislead  others ;  or  because,  had  any  fraud 
been  attempted,  detection  was  certain,  and  success 
impossible. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  individual 
errors  of  these  illustrious  and  venerable  men,  their  con- 
current testimony  on  the  question  before  us  is  unex- 
ceptionable. Their  mistakes,  however  much  they  may 
derogate  from  their  reputation  for  correct  taste  or  sound 
judgment,  leave  wholly  unimpaired  their  integrity,  and 
their  competency  as  witnesses,  to  the  current  faith  of 
their  respective  periods.  As  expositors  or  critics,  few 
of  them  merit  any  high  distinction ;  but  with  their  tes- 
timony alone  we  at  present  have  to  do. 

It  may  possibly  be  doubted  whether  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  it  from  the 
philosophical  speculations  to  which  some  of  the  early  ages 
were  prone.  But  were  it  not  so  of  itself,  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Deity  of  Jesus  would  have  ensured 
it  no  ordinary  consideration.  Besides,  the  less  consider- 
able it  is  esteemed,  the  more  conclusive  would  be  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  primitive  fathers  in  its 
favour.  If  it  is  a  subject  on  which,  without  affecting 
the  reputation  for  orthodoxy  of  any  individual,  diversity 
of  opinion  might  have  existed,  the  absence  of  all  diver- 
sity would  be  the  most  decisive  evidence  which  we 
could  possibly  demand.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
our  estimate  of  its  importance,  the  only  question  relevant 
to  our  present  purpose  is.  How  fax  do  the  testimonies 
respecting  it  agree?  And,  happily  to  this  inquiry,  a 
reply  may  be  afforded  without  considerable  difficulty. 
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NOTE  (T). 

On  the''  HuUmcal  Sketch  of  the  Cmtroveny"  ^. 

Appended  to  an  anonymous  memoir  of  the  late  venerable 
Adam  Clarke,  is  an  article  entitled,  *'  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Controversy  respecting  the  Sonship  of  Christ."  To  this,  as  the 
most  recent  publication  of  any  magnitude  against  that  doc- 
trine, a  cursory  allusion  may  be  proper.  Of  the  writer'a 
motives  I  do  not  presume  to  judge ;  they  must  be  left  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  Nor  shall  I  trust  myself  to  characterize  his 
work  as  I  think  it  deserves.  A  few  illustrations  of  its  spirit 
and  tone  are  here  annexed ;  and  they,  it  is  presumed,  are  such 
as  will  justify  our  declining  all  further  remark  upon  its 
contents. 

With  respect  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  the  writer*8  object  is 
to  show  that  the  doctrine  in  question  was  held  by* a  few  of  the 
fathers  only ;  that  those  who  maintained  it  had  no  dear  no- 
tions upon  the  subject;  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  the 
church  in  connexion  with  a  long  series  of  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  proof  of  these  positions,  he  has  five  quotations 
from  ante-Nicene,  and  two  from  post-Nicene  fathers,  of  which 
several  bear  no  relation  to  the  question  at  issue ;  and  these  he 
seems  to  suppose  adequate  to  his  comprehensive  conclusions. 
So  much  for  his  argumentative  justice. 

On  the  gnostiocd  system  he  descants  with  great  volubility, 
being  nevertheless  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  his  subject  as  to 
be  unable  correctly  to  spell  the  characteristic  term,  .£on, 
which  he  frequently  employs,  and  invariably  calls  Mwm. 
Having  occasion  to  advert  to  Justin  Martyr's  condemnation  of 
Marcion,  he  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  became,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day;  that  is,  at  the 
very  time  when  Tertullian  wrote  against  it,  and  when  it 
was  denounced  by  every  orthodox  community  in  tiie  world. 
In  order  to  destroy  at  once  the  reputation  and  tiie  authority  of 
the  fathers  of  the  first  four  ages,  he  attributes  to  them  the  intro- 
duction of  '*  image  worship,  transubstantiation,  monkery,  pur- 
gatory, relics,  and  every  comiption  of  Christianity."  (P.  520.) 
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Such  is  a  slight  specimen  of  the  animus  of  this  writer,  and 
of  his  qualifications,  intellectual  and  moral,  for  his  undertaking.  . 
When,  however,  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
and  of  the  Nicene  creed,  his  mis-statements  are  yet  more 
numerous,  and  he  sums  up  a  series  of  almost  incredible  blun- 
ders with  the  following  representation,  of  which, — as  no  well- 
informed  reader  need  be  told,-^eyery  particular  is  incorrect. 
''This  famous  creed  changed  its  form  nine  times,  and  filled 
the  church  with  controversy,  cruelty,  and  blood ;  and  yet,  after 
all  its  tragical  consequences,  it  is  recognised  in  its  original 
form  at  the  present  time  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
orthodox  faith."  (P.  461.) 

This  dislike  to  the  Nicene  creed  will  excite  no  surprise  in 
those  who  peruse  the  following  exposition  of  our  author's 
theology.  On  the  person  of  Christ  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
''The  Scriptures  never  speak  of  Christ  as  equal  with  God, 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  divine  nature.  His  equality 
is  not  a  natural  one.  In  this  respect  God  has  no  equal.  It  is 
purely  official  and  temporary  in  its  duration.  Christ,  in  his 
mediatorial  and  judicial  work  only,  is  equal  with  the 
Father;  and  when  his  mediatorial  and  judicial  character  is  ,r 

done,  he  will  resign  his  delegated  authority  back  to  the  Father, 
and  become  subject  to  him.  He  will  then  stand  at  the  head 
ctf  the  human  race  as  the  first-bom,  or  greatest  in  dignity,  * 

among  many  brethren.    God  will  take  the  reins  of  governr^^flftBH/f  / 
into  his  own  hands,  and  receive  the  homage  of  his  redeem^^-  / 

creatures,  without  any  of  the  official  distuictions  which  exist  / 

in  the  Godhead  at  present"  (Pp.  480, 481.)   In  a  similar  strain  ^ 

he  subsequently  says,  "  Christ  is  made  heir  of  nothing  but 
that  of  which  his  faithful  followers  are  made  heirs."  (P.  481.) 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  writer  of  these  senti- 
ments plumes  himself  on  his  exemplary  orthodoxy,  and  talks 
with  much  apparent  composure  of  the  serrd'Ariamsm  of  the 
late  Richard  Watson,  (P.  463.) 
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SECTION  II. 

tESTnCOHIBS   FROM   THE   APOSTOLIC    PERIOD. 

Ths  only  works  of  this  period  of  which  we  can  arail 
oonelves,  are,  the  Epistle  of  BamabaSy  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas,  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  the  Martyrdom  of 
Polycarp,  and  the  Sjrriac  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Epistles  of  Clement  and  of  Polycarp  contain  nothing 
which  bears  directly  on  our  subject.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected in  compositions  almost  exclusively  practical,  such 
as  those  from  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  that  we  shall 
discover  numerous  and  direct  doctrinal  notices.  All  that 
we  can  rationally  anticipate  are  such  incidental  allu- 
sions as  may  serve  indirectly  to  illustrate  the  settled 
faith  of  the  writers.  Throughout  this  and  the  following 
sections  the  chronology  generally  adopted  is  that  of 
Lardner. 


BARNABAS.    A.D.72. 

The  genuineness  of  the  epistle  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  this  father  has  been  strongly  contested.  Ex- 
ternal evidence  is  admitted  to  be  in  its  favour ;  internal 
is  scarcely  equally  satisfactory.  The  scholars  and  com- 
petent judges  who  have  undertaken  its  vindication,  are 
perhaps  more  numerous,  and  certainly  not  less  respect- 
able, than  those  who  have  questioned  or  rejected  it ;  but 
the  settlement  of  a  controversy  which  has  existed  for 
fourteen  centuries,  is  scarcely  at  present  to  be  expected. 
If  the  work  be  genuine,  it  must  be  placed,  in  order  of 
time,  first  of  all  the  writings  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
before  several  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    If  otherwise,  it  will  still  belong  to  an  early  age. 
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since  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Barnabas  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century;  and  this  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark  from 
the  Alexandrian  character  of  the  epistle  itself.  What- 
ever therefore  may  be  our  conclusion  respecting  its 
genuineness^  if  we  venture  to  place  it  some  fifty  years 
before  the  time  at  which  it  was  cited  by  Clement,  a 
period  by  no  me^is  improbable,  it  will  still  Ml  within 
the  Apostolic  age. 

1.  "  For  this  cause,  the  Lord  submitted  to  suffer  for 
our  souls,  although  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  to 
whom  [God]  said  in  the  day  before  the  completion  of  the 
world,  Let  us  make  man  after  our  mage  and  likeness. — 
He  submitted  to  appear  in  the  flesh,  as  was  necessary, 
that  he  might  fulfil  the  promise  given  unto  the  fathers. 
— Then  he  made  manifest  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 
For  had  he  not  come  in  the  flesh,  how  could  the  men 
who  beheld  him  have  been  preserved  [from  destruction]? 
since  those  who  see  the  sun,  which  is  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  which  must  shortly  cease  to  be,  have  not  the 
power  to  gaze  upon  ite  radiice.  Wher;fore  the  Sou 
of  God  came  in  the  flesh,  that  he  might  consummate  the 
iniquity  of  those  who  persecuted  his  Prophets  unto 
death."  (Epist.  BamahcBy  c.  v.,  Paires  ApostoL  Coteler,, 
T.  ii.,  pp.  16,  60.     See  Matt.  xxi.  37.)     ' 

2.  "Since  therefore  he  has  renewed  us  by  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  he  has  given  us  another  form,  that  our 
soul  should  be  as  a  little  child,  as  also  he  has  remoulded 
us.  For  the  Scripture  saith  concerning  us,  as  he  saith 
unto  the  Son,  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and 
similiiudef  &c.  And  the  Lord  beholding  man,  his  fair 
workmanship,  said,  Increase  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.  These  things  he  spake  unto  the  Son." 
(C.  vi.,  T.  ii.,  p.  18.) 

3.  "  K  therefore  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Lord,  and 
who   hereafter  shall  judge   the   quick  and  the   dead. 
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suffered,  that  his  stripes  might  give  us  life,  let  us  believe 
that  the  Son  of  God  could  not  have  suffered  except  for 
us."  (C.  vii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  20.) 

4.  **  In  that  day,  thej  (the  Jews)  shall  see  Christ, 
having  a  scarlet  garment  about  his  body;  and  they  shall 
ask,  Is  not  this  he  whom  we  formerly  crucified,  having 
set  him  at  nought,  and  pierced,  and  mocked  him? 
Certainly  this  is  he  who  then  said  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God."  (C.  vii.,  T.  u.,  p.  24.) 

5.  ''What  saith  Moses  to  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun,  (Nav^,) 
when  he  placed  that  name  upon  him,  in  respect  of  his 
being  a  Prophet,  that  all  the  people  might  hear  him 
alone,  because  the  Father  made  manifest  all  things 
concerning  his  Son  in  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun?  And 
having  put  this  name  upon  him,  when  he  sent  him  to 
spy  out  the  land,  he  said.  Take  the  hook  into  thine  handSj 
and  write  that  which  the  Lord  saith,  that  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  in  the  last  days,  wiU  cut  off  hy  the  roots  all  the 
house  of  Amalek.  Behold  again  Jesus,  not  the  son  of 
man,  but  the  Son  of  God,  made  manifest  in  a  type  and 
in  the  flesh.  But,  seeing  that  it  would  be  said  that 
Christ  was  the  son  of  David,  therefore  [David],  fearing 
and  knowing  the  error  of  sinners,  saith,  The  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  place 
thine  enemies  for  thy  footstool, — Behold  how  David  calls 
him  Lord,  even  Son  of  God."  (C.  xii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  40.) 

HERMAS.     A.D.  100. 

The  book  entitled  The  Shepherd,  which  goea^nder 
the  name  of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  an- 
tiquity. By  Irenaeus  it  is  cited  as  Scripture;  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome  it  was  considered 
canonical  by  some  Grecian  churches.  Its  author  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  person  named  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  14. 

6.  *'  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  Son,  that  whoso 
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denieth  his  Son  and  him,  being  afraid  of  his  life,  he 
will  also  deny  him  in  the  world  that  is  to  come."  {Past, 
HermtB^  lib.  i.,  vis.  ii.,  sect,  ii.,  Pat.  Apost,,  T.  ii.,  p.  77. 
W(ike*s  rendering,) 

7.  "  First  of  all,  Sir,  said  I,  declare  this  unto  me. 
This  Rock  and  this  G^te,  what  are  they?  Hearken, 
said  he,  This  Rock  and  this  Gate  is  the  Son  of  God. 
Sir,  said  I,  how  can  that  be,  seeing  that  the  Rock  is  old, 
and  the  Gate  new?  Hear,  said  he,  foolish  man,  and 
understand.  The  Son  of  God  is  indeed  more  ancient 
than  any  creature ;  so  that  in  the  council  of  his  Father, 
for  the  performance  of  the  creation,  he  was  present. 
But  the  gate  therefore  is  new,  because  that  in  the  con- 
summation, in  recent  times,  he  hath  appeared,  that  they 
who  shall  attain  unto  salvation  might  through  it  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  No  one  will  enter  into  the  king- 
dqm.  of  God  except  him  who  receives  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God."  (Lib.  iii.,  Similit.  ix.,  sect,  xii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  115.) 

8.  "The  name  of  the  Son  of  God  is  great  and 
immeasurable ;  and  by  it  is  the  whole  world  upheld." 
(/&,,  sect,  xiv.,  T.  ii.,  p.  116.) 

In  these  passages,  (Nos.  1 — 8,)  the  Son  of  God  is 
represented  as  the  former  of  the  solar  luminary;  as  in 
the  council  of  the  Father  for  the  creation  of  man  and  of 
the  universe ;  as  being  infinite ;  as  possessing  a  glory  so 
transcendent,  that  none  could  see  it  and  live,  and  thence 
being  obliged  to  become  incarnate,  in  order  to  our 
beholding  him  with  safety;  as  the  subject  of  the  divine 
oath ;  and  as  otherwise  partaking  of  the  sovereign  and 
exclusive  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

IGNATIUS.    A.D.  107. 

Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  is  said  to  have  conversed 
with  the  Apostles,  and,  like  Folycarp,  to  have  been  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John.     He  suffered  under  Trajan  at  Rome ; 
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and  in  his  journey  thither  wrote  the  seven  smaller  epistles 
now  extant  under  his  name.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  their  genuineness,  will  find  all  that  he  can 
desire  in  Bp.  Pearson's  Vindicice  Epistolarum  Sti.  Ignatii, 

9.  ''There  are  certain  persons  who  with  wicked 
fraud  bear  about  the  name  [of  Christ],  but  do  such 
things  as  are  unworthy  of  God ;  whom  it  behoves  yoa 
to  avoid,  as  [you  would]  wild  beasts.  For  they  are 
destroying  dogs,  who  bite  secretly,  against  whom  it  is 
your  duty  to  watch,  as  persons  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
cure.  There  is  one  Physician,  fleshly  and  spiritual, 
made  and  not  made,  God  existing  in  flesh,  true  life 
in  death,  both  of  Mary  and  of  God;  first  passible, 
then  impassible,  [even]  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  (Epist. 
ad  Ephes.f  c.  vii.,  Pat.  Apost.^  T.  i.,  p.  13.) 

10.  "  I  glorify  Jesus  Christ,  [our]  God,  who  hath  so 
enriched  you  with  wisdom.  For  I  imderstand  that  you 
are  perfected  in  immoveable  faith, — and  established  in 
love,  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  being  fully  confirmed  unto 
our  Lord,  who  was  truly  of  the  race  of  David,  according 
to  the  fiesh ;  and  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  will  and 
power  of  Gk)d ;  truly  begotten  of  the  virgin,  and  baptized 
by  John,  that  all  righteousness  might  be  fulfilled  by 
\nm.*\Ad  Smtfm.,  c.  i.,  T.  i.,  p.  34.  With  this  maybe 
compared  Epist.  ad  Ephes,,  c.  xviii — ^xx.,  pp.  16, 17*) 

These  passages  are  cited  as  illustrations  of  that  anti- 
thetical mode  of  representing  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
which  we  have  already  remarked  as  common  in  the 
New  Testament,*  and  which  was  extensively  adopted 
by  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  former  citation,  it  will 
be  remarked,  that  an  antithesis  of  this  kind  is  carried  on 
through  several  particulars ;  the  attributes  of  tiie  hu- 
manity being  ranged  under  the  epithet  (rapKucog,  fleshly; 
those  of  the  Godhead,  imder  the  epithet  Tyevfrnrucog, 

*  See  above,  Chap.  III.,  sect,  ii.,  p.  200,  &c. 
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spiritual.  With  respect  to  the  one,  our  Lord  is  said  to 
be  iv  trapKi,  in  the  fieshy  and  U  MaplcLc,  of  Mary ;  with 
respect  to  the  other,  he  is  Gcoc,  Gody  and  lie  Gcov,  of  God. 
In  like  manner,  referring  to  the  disciples  after  the  re- 
surrection, the  following  remarkable  passage  elsewhere 
occurs: — ''And  immediately  they  touched  him,  and 
belieyed,  being  convinced  by  his  flesh  and  by  his  spirit. 
Wherefore  they  despised  death,  and  were  found  superior 
unto  it.  For  after  his  resurrection,  he  ate  and  drank 
with  them,  as  fleshly ^  (wc  erapicticoc,)  although  in  spirit, 
(tryevfutTuc&i,)  one  with  the  Father."  (Ad  Smym.,  c.  iii., 
pp.  35,  36.) 

The  citation  No.  10  presents  an  antithesis  not  less 
distinct.  Of  the  latter  clause  a  variation  is  supplied  by 
Theodoret.  Instead  of,  ''according  to  the  will  and 
power  of  God,"  he  quotes  it,  "  according  to  Deity  and 
power "  {Kara  ^i&nira  Kal  ^vyafjuy) ;  and  if  this  be  the 
true  reading,  as  is  probable,  the  doctrine  of  our  author 
expressly  is,  that  with  respect  to  the  flesh,  the  proper 
human  nature,  Christ  was  of  the  race  of  David ;  but 
that  with  respect  to  the  divine  nature,  the  Deity  and 
power,  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 

11.  "There  is  one  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom  nothing 
is  better.  Therefore  ye  all,  as  one  man,  gather  together, 
as  into  one  temple  of  God,  as  unto  one  altar,  as  unto  one 
Jesus  Christ,  who  proceeds  from  one  Father,  and  exists  in 
and  returns  unto  one.  (roy  d^'  evoq  Harpog  TpoeXOdyra, 
Kal  etc  eya  oyra,  Kal  ')(<upTiarayTa,)  Be  not  beguiled  with 
heterodox  opinions,  nor  with  ancient  fables,  which  are 
without  profit.  For  if,  up  to  this  time,  we  live  according 
to  the  Jewish  law,  we  confess  that  we  have  not  received 
grace.  For  the  divine  Prophets  Hved  according  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  also  were  they  persecuted; 
being  inspired  by  his  grace  to  assure  the  unbelieving 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  hath  manifested  himself  by 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  is  his  Eternal  Word;   not 
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proceeding  from  Silence,  (ovk  &iro  2cy^c  irpo€X<&«^v,)  who 
in  all  things  is  well  pleasing  to  him  lihat  sent  him." 
(Ep.  ad  MagneSf  c.  vii.,  viii.,  T.  i.,  p.  19.) 

Here  our  Lord,  in  his  one  person,  is  represented  as 
Jesus  Christ, — the  Son, — and  the  Eternal  Logos ;  m 
opposition,  probably,  to  the  notion  that  these  were  ap- 
pellations of  distinct  diyine  emanations.  He  is  said  to 
proceed,  not  from  Sig^,  or  SOence, — ^the  maternal  Mon 
so  named, — but  from  the  one  Father,  in  whom  he  exists, 
and  unto  whom  he  returns.  The  procession  here  referred 
to,  it  is  well  known,  was  generatiye ;  and  our  author 
therefore  distinctly  recognises  a  generative  emanation  in 
the  divine  nature,  of  which,  as  clearly,  he  makes  our 
Lord  the  subject.^ 

The  Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  con- 
cerning THE  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  A.D.  166. — 
The  sentiments  of  the  Smymaean  church  were  of  course 
identical  with  those  of  their  venerable  Bishop,  whose 
martyrdom  is  recorded  in  this  interesting  document. 
Though  chronologically  beyond  the  apostolic  period,  it  is 
therefore  cited  here  in  evidence  of  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  Polycarp  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  I 
annex  but  one  passage. 

12.  '^  To  Nicetas  he  suggested  that  he  should  go  to 
the  Governor  to  prevent  him  from  giving  us  the  body  of 
Polycarp^  Lest,  saith  he,  forsaking  the  Crucified,  tiiey 
should  begin  to  worship  this  man. — Not  knowing  that 
we  can  never  abandon  Christ,  nor  worship  any  besides 
him.  For  him,  indeed,  as  being  the  Son  of  God, 
we   do   adore;   (rovrov  fiev  yop,  *Yi^y  ovra  rov  Gcov, 


*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  a  satis&ctory  vindication  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  passage^  and  more  fiilly  to  ascertain  its  import 
and  yalue,  may  consult  Pearson's  Findicue,  Par.  II.,  c.  iii — vii., 
'with  the  notes  of  Vossius  and  Coteleriua  in  he. 
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irpoffKwovfuvO  but  the  martyrs  we  worthily  love  as  the 
dUsciples  and  followers  of  the  Lord."  {Epist,  Eccles, 
Smym,f  c.  zvii.,  Pat,  Apost,  T.  i.,  p.  200.) 


The  Peshito,  or  Syriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament. — Date  uncertain,  but  probably  executed 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John. 

13.  In  John  i.  18,  it  reads,  ''No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time ;  iJie  Only  Begotten  God,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  [him]." 

This  was  also  the  reading  of  some  early  Greek  MSS. ; 
for  in  Irenseus,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  first  father  who 
quotes  the  passage,  it  is  found,  both  as  in  the  received 
text  and  as  above.  Other  fathers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  sec- 
tions, employ  the  Syriac  formula ;  and  though  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  altering  the  received  Greek  text, 
yet  the  occurrence  of  such  a  variation  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  was  at  this  period 
esteemed  properly  and  exclusively  divine. 
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SECTION  III. 

TESTIMONIES   OF    THE    ANTE-NICEKE   PERIOD,  DOWN   TO 
THE    END    OF    THE    SECOND   CENTURY. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  period,  the  ecclesiastical  literature 
of  which  is  very  dissimilar  from  that  which  preceded  it^ 
The  church,  so  multiplied  as,  from  its  numerical  amount 
alone,  to  be  politically  important,  assumed  towards  its 
oppressors  a  tone  of  remonstrance.  Its  writers  addressed 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  their  &ith  against  the 
aspersions  of  the  Heathen,  and  hence  arose  numerous 
apologetic  treatises,  which,  though  generally  moderate 
and  courteous,  supplied  a  considerable  contrast  to  the 
subdued  and  silent  suffering  of  the  early  times. 

The  exigences  of  the  church  demanded  also  more 
precise  and  comprehensive  expositions  of  Christian 
doctrine  than  had  been  before  attempted.  The  Apostles 
were  dead ;  and,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
their  contemporaries  also.  Personal  character  and 
authority  were  no  longer  available  for  the  suppression  of 
error.  Heresies,  some  of  them  crude,  monstrous,  and 
short-lived ;  others,  digested,  systematized,  and  fortified, 
presented  themselves  on  every  hand.  Men  of  influence 
and  of  intelligence  became  the  leaders  and  defenders  of 
these  unhappy  innovations ;  and  in  some  instances  suc- 
ceeded in  seducing  from  the  true  £uth  numerous  bodies 
of  Christian  professors.  The  church  waa  compelled  to 
assume  a  defensive  position.  Many  valuable  treatises 
were  published.  soL  against  indi^ual  heresia^hs. 
others  against  heresy  in  general ;  while  a  third  class  of 
writers,  by  expositions  of  the  faith,  more  or  less  argu- 
mentative, laboured  to  exert  a  restrictive  influence  upon 
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such  Christians  as  might  be  exposed  ta  the  perils  of 
seductive  discourses  or  example.  A  considerable  body 
of  the  writings  of  this  period  has  suryived  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  is  still  extant,  while  a  yet  larger  proportion  has 
perished. 

The  subject  before  us  received  its  share  of  consider- 
ation ;  and  the  whole  of  the  testimonies,  more  or  less 
appropriate,  supplied  from  these  sources  would  occupy  a 
volume.  The  following  selection,  though  comparatively 
inconsiderable,  will,  however,  afford  a  succession  of  evi- 
dence down  to  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council. 


JUSTIN  MARTYR.     A.  D.  140. 

'  This  father  was  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  philosophy,  successively  in  the  stoic,  peripatetic, 
Pythagorean,  and  Platonist  schools.  He  was  probably 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  St.  John ;  and,  as  it 
is  conjectured,  became  a  Christian  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  But  the  date  of  these  events  is  uncertain, 
as  is  also  that  of  his  martyrdom.  His  principal  re- 
maining works  are  two  Apologies  for  Christianity,  and 
the  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho. 

The  writings  of  Justin  are  highly  valuable  relics  of 
ecclesiastical  antiqidty.  His  contiguity  to  the  apostolic 
times;  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  where,  according  to 
Eusebius,  he  had  his  memorable  disputation  with 
Trypho,  and  where  St.  John  spent  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life ;  his  consequent  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
contemporaries  of  that  Apostle,  and  with  their  imme- 
diate successors  ;  his  varied  learning ;  his  evidently  cor- 
dial attachment  to  Christianity ;  his  aversion  from  here- 
tical innovations,  against  which  he  wrote  a  considerable 
treatise,  now  unhappily  lost ;  his  position  as  the  first 
writer  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  that  can  properly  be 
called  doctrinal;  with  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
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imong  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors, 
combine  to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  most  important  wit- 
nesses on  questions  of  Christian  verity  since  the  earlier 
apostolic  times. 

Yet  few  ancient  writers  have  been  more  traduced. 
He  is  accused,  for  example,  of  baring  invested  Chris- 
tianitj  with  the  trammels  of  philosophic  diction ;  and 
by  a  certain  class  of  theologians,  if  not  of  having  in- 
vented, at  least  of  having  first  promulgated,  the  dogma 
of  our  Lord's  Deity.  The  divine  filiation,  we  are  told, 
is  another  of  those  speculations  for  which  the  church  is 
indebted  to  his  mischievous  philosophy ;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  scarcely  any  pernicious  theory  of  these  times  with 
which  his  name  has  not  been  associated.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  more  convenient  to  select  an  indiridual  for  cen- 
sure, than  to  pass  a  sweeping  condemnation  on  the 
entire  primitive  church ;  and,  accordingly,  Justin  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  on  to  bear  the  doctrinal  transgres- 
sions of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  allowed.  If  Justin  were 
wrong,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  diction,  he  must  not 
bear  the  reproach  alone.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
upon  the  Deity  or  dirine  filiation  of  Christ  he  launched 
into  philosophic  and  pernicious  speculation,  the  same 
evidence  will  convict  the  entire  body  of  the  ante-Nicene 
fiithers.  If  he  had  the  merit  of  invention,  they  had  that 
of  blind  acquiescence.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  however 
much  these  accusations  may  serve  the  cause  of  a  theory, 
they  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  essentially  absurd.  Let 
us  only  look  at  the  facts  which  such  allegations  involve. 

Forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  when  the 
church  throughout  the  world  had  become  exceedingly 
numerous ;  when  the  canonical  Scriptures,  in  the  three 
most  important  languages  of  the  period,  were,  in  civilized 
countries,  more  or  less  accessible  to  Christians  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  when,  on  every  hand,  heretics,  with  the  most 
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malignant  fiistidiousness,  watehed  the  conduct  of  the  or-' 
thodox,  a  private  layman, — for  Justin  was  no  ecclesiastic, 
-^ventured,  in  writings  unartificial  and  without  ornament, 
to  put  forth  two  most  important  doctrines  on  the  person' 
of  Christ,  doctrines  neither  found  in  Scripture  nor  sanc- 
tioned by  the  church.  Those  who  hitherto  had  been 
taught  that  Christ  was  a  niere  man,  were  now  instructed 
that  he  was  the  eternal  God ;  while  such  ais  had  hitherto 
regarded  the  scriptural  attribution  of  filiation  as  a  figure, 
expressive  of  office  or  of  some  subordinate  relation, 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  applied  to  this  higher 
and  divine  nature.— 

— These  opinions,  without  hesitation,  were  admitted  by 
the  whole  of  the  church.  The  conversion  was  simul- 
taneous and  universal.  No  one  had  virtue  sufficient  to 
denounce  innovations  so  monstrous,  or  to  expose  the 
folly  and  impiety  of  their  promulgator.  On  the  contrary, 
every  one  acquiesced  in  his  speculations,  and  united  to 
proclaim  him  an  eminent  and  orthodox  defender  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  deadly  foe  of  heretics,  no 
heretic  ever  hinted  in  return  at  his  own  pernicious 
deviations  from  the  truth ;  nor  were  they,  in  the  most 
remote  way,  contemplated  by  the  succeeding  assailants 
of  heresy.  The  apologist  of  Christianity  against  the 
heathen,  no  heathen  ever  discovered  that  the  doctrines 
avowed  in  his  Apologies  were  the  mere  dreams  of  his 
imagination,  or  the  borrowed  fables  of  their  own  philo- 
sophy. Nor,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  does  his 
subtle  antagonist, — acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures, — ever  insinuate  that  the  triumphant 
argumentation  by  which  he  was  assailed  was  at  variance 
upon  the  points  in  question  with  the  proper  sense  of  the 
evangelical  oracles.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  the 
falsehood  lay  undetected ;  and  it  remained  for  the  per- 
spicacity of  the  eighteenth  century  to  bring  to  light 
this  extraordinary  conspiracy  of  heathens,  Christians, 
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heretics,  and  Jews,  against  the  truUi  and  sound  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament ! 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  argament  whether  the 
doctrine  alleged  to  haye  been  thus  originated  or  first 
pablished  by  Justin,  is  the  Deity  or  the  divine  fiHation 
<^  Christ.  In  his  writings  they  go  together ;  in  the  (»ie 
case  there  is  as  much  evidence  of  error  as  in  the  other ; 
and  in  each  his  contemporaries  and  successors  must 
have  been  parties  to  the  imposture.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
consequence  whether  he  himself  was  their  inventor,  or 
whether  his  notions  were  retailed  from  Plato,  or  Simon 
Magus.  The  last  theory,  that  is,  their  reference  to  a 
gnostical  origin, — ^which,  I  believe,  is  at  present  popular, 
at  least  in  respect  to  the  divine  filiation, — ^is  certainly  the 
most  preposterous  of  these  opinions;  but  the  same  essen- 
tial absurdity  attaches  to  them  all. 

The  fact  simply  is,  that  Justin  Martyr  was  the  first 
who  undertook  systematically  to  defend  Christianity 
against  Jews  and  heathens ;  and  he  is  therefore  the  first 
direct  witness  to  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church. 
All  that  we  gather  from  the  apostolic  fiithers,  and  frt>m 
the  documents  of  their  age,  is  incidental  and  allusive ; 
and  though  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  impartia]  in^ 
quiry,  is  not  incapable  of  evasive  exposition.  But  this, 
in  the  case  of  Justin,  is  impossible ;  and  his  evidence  is 
so  abundant  that  no  impeachment  of  the  text  would  be 
of  any  avail.  That  he  himself  either  did  believe,  or 
affected  to  believe,  the  Deity  and  divine  Sonship  of 
Christ,— doctrines  in  his  judgment  kindred  and  insepar- 
able,— ^is  too  obvious  to  be  denied ;  and  these  he  cer- 
tainly represents  as  the  fiuth  of  the  church  in  his  age. 
To  the  assailant  of  either,  one  alternative  remains. 
It  is  the  impeachment  of  his  integrity,  or  his  theological 
competency,  or  his  orthodoxy,  or  his  common  sense ; 
each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  has  been  zealously  decried. 

It  may  readily  be  allowed  that,  on  subordinate  questions 
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of  theology,  neither  Justin  nor  his  immediate  successors 
are  free  from  erroneous  views.  The  merit  of  sound 
criticism  and  of  judicious  exposition  is  what  cannot 
always  be  conceded  to  them.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at.  Those  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation  which 
to  us  are  familiar  and  evident,  were  then  but  partially 
developed.  Theology  was  as  yet  no  science ;  or,  if  a 
science,  at  least  was  in  its  very  infancy :  and  it  would 
be  an  irretrievable  dishonour  were  not  we  able  so  to 
profit  by  the  labour  of  ages  as  to  stand  on  far  higher 
ground  than  the  most  eminent  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers. 
Yet  in  truths  properly  elementary  they  were  as  accom- 
plished as  ourselves.  To  the  scriptural  evidence  on  the 
Deity  and  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  they  could  not  close 
their  eyes ;  nor  had  they  learned  those  evasive  arts 
which,  from  the  fourth  century  downwards,  have  so  con- 
tributed to  perplex  and  obscure  the  faith  of  mankind. 
Such  as  were  his  immediate  successors,  such  was  Justin 
Martyr ;  who,  in  spite  of  minor  errors,  was,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Irenseus,  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gical writer  of  the  second  century. 

Our  remarks  have  necessarily  been  so  protracted  as 
to  allow  little  space  for  actual  citation  from  this  father. 
The  few  passages  annexed  will,  however,  it  is  hoped,  by 
their  precision  and  unambiguous  character,  make  amends 
for  their  paucity  and  brevity. 

14.  **  In  the  writings  of  Moses  it  is  said.  The  angel  of 
God  spake  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  bush, 
and  said,  I  am  that  I  am,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  thy  fathers, 
&c. — These  words  prove  that  Jesus  the  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Apostle,  who  at  first  was  the  Logos, 
and  was  visible,  sometimes  in  the  appearance  of  fire, 
Sometimes  in  the  likeness  of  incorporeal  beings. — The 
Jews  suppose  that  it  was  always  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse who  conversed  with  Moses ;  whereas  in  reality  I^e" 
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who  spake  was  the  Son  of  Gk>d ;  who  is  also  called  the 
Aii|(el  and  the  Apostle. — But  thej  who  [thus]  affimi 
that  the  Son  is  the  Father  are  convicted  of  not  knowing 
the  Father,  nor  that  the  Father  of  the  uniTerse  hath  a 
Son,  who  being  the  Logos,  and  the  first-begotten  of 
God,  is  also  God."  {Apolog.  i.,  Opp.^  pp.  93,  94.) 

15.  "  The  Son  of  Gk>d,  who  alone  is  properly  (icvplvs') 
called  Son,  is  his  Logos  before  all  created  things,  both 
co-existent  and  begotten ;  and  by  him  in  the  beginning 
did  God  create  and  adorn  all  things."  {ApoL  ii.,  p.  115.) 

16.  "  In  the  beginning,  before  all  created  things,  GK)d 
of  himself  begat  a  certain  rational  power,  (j^vvafuv 
Xoyuc^v,)  who  also,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  called  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  also  the  Son,  sometimes 
Wisdom,  sometimes  the  Angel,  sometimes  Grod,  some- 
times Lord  and  Logos. — And  these  names  he  sustains 
both  with  respect  to  his  administration  of  the  paternal 
council,  and  to  his  being  begotten  of  the  will  of  the 
Father. — Thus  do  we  behold  upon  one  fire  another  pro- 
duced, yet  not  to  the  diminution  of  that  from  which  the 
kindling  was  derived. — The  Scripture  will  bear  witness 
that  he,  being  the  same  Grod,  was  begotten  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  and  exists  as  the  Logos,  the  Wisdom, 
the  Power,  the  Glory  of  him  who  begat  him."  Here  he 
quotes  Prov.  viii.  22,  sqq.  (Dialog,  c.  Tryph.^  pp.266, 267.) 

17.  "This  was  the  true  offspring  of  the  Father,  who 
existed  with  (<rvv^v)  the  Father  before  the  entire  crea- 
tion, and  with  him  the  Father  conversed ;  even  as  by 
Solomon  we  are  taught  that  this  progeny,  whom  he  calls 
Wisdom,  was  in  the  beginning,  before  all  created  things, 
begotten  of  God."  {Dial.y  p.  270.) 

18.  <«  Having  it  written  in  the  commentaries  of  tiie 
Apostles,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  calling  him 
Son,  we  understand  that  he  existed  before  all  created 
things,  and  that  he  proceeded  from  the  power  and 
council  of  the  Father."  (Z)ta^.,  p.  353.) 
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19.  "  He  was  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father  of 
the  universe,  the  Logos  and  Power,  properly  (l^iiat;) 
begotten  of  him,  and  afterwards  made  man  of  the  vir- 
gin." {Dial.,  p.  363.) 

Towards  the  close  of  this  tract,  there  is  a  passage 
which  in  a  very  ample  manner  illustrates  the  sentiments 
of  Justin  and  of  his  times.  But  it  is  much  too  long  to 
quote  entire,  and  will  scarcely  allow  of  abridgment.  It 
begins,  "T/c  ^'eerrlv  ovrog  os  koI  "AyyeXoc  /xcydXi^c 
/3ovX^c  woTEf**  K,  r.  X.  (p.  407,)  and  is  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  foregoing. 


TATIAN.    A.D.165. 

A  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  speculative  mind ;  and  after  the  death  of 
his  master  fell  into  heresy.  His  only  remaining  work, 
an  **  Oration  against  the  Greeks,"  was  however  written 
before  his  lapse.  The  foUovnng  is  from  a  long  passage, 
the  whole  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention : — 

20.  '*  The  celestial  Logos,  a  Spirit  begotten  of  the 
Father,  in  imitation  of  the  Father  who  begat  him,  made 
man  the  image  of  immortality,  that  as  incorruption  is 
from  God,  man  in  like  manner,  partaking  this  portion  of 
deity,  might  be  inmiortal."  {Orat,  con,  Grcec,  p.  25 ; 
see  sect,  vii,,  p.  20,  sqq.)  ^ 

ATHENAGORAS.  A.D.170. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  Apology  ad- 
dressed by  this  father  to  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Commodus.  The  former  is  a  part  of  an  eloquent 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

21.  ''We  are  not  atheists,  since  we  deem  God  to 
be  one,  the  Unbegotten,  and  Eternal,  and  Invisible, 
and  Impassible,  and  Incomprehensible,  and  lUimitable, 
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comprebended  only  by  his  Mind  and  Word ;  surrounded 
with  light,  and  beauty,  and  spirit,  and  power  ineffable ; 
of  whom  by  his  Word  the  universe  was  made,  and 
adorned,  and  established. — We  understand  that  there  is 
also  a  Son  of  God.  Let  no  one  think  it  a  ridiculous 
thing,  that  God  should  be  said  to  have  a  Son.  For  not 
as  the  poets  feign,  representing  those  as  gods  who  are 
nothing  better  than  men,  do  we  esteem  either  God  the 
Father  or  his  Son.  But  the  Son  of  Grod  is  the  Word  of 
the  Father,  in  idea  and  in  operation ;  unto  him  and  by 
him  were  all  things  made,  the  Father  and  the  Son  being 
one.  The  Son  being  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son,  in  the  unity  and  power  of  the  Spirit ;  the  Mind 
and  Word  of  the  Father  [being  thus]  the  Son  of  God»" 
{Legal,  pro  ChrisiianiSf  sect  ix.,  pp.  37, 38.) 

22.  '*  As  unto  you,  [Emperors,]  father  and  son,  all 
things  are  committed ;  you  baring  receiyed  your  king- 
dom firom  above,  (for  the  soul  of  the  king  is  in  the  hand 
of  Godf  as  saith  the  prophetical  Spirit,)  even  so,  unto 
Uie  one  God  and  his  Word  with  him, — who  is  to  be 
contemplated  as  his  inseparable  Son, — are  all  things 
subjected,"  (Sect,  xv.,  pp.  63,  64.) 

IRENJEUS.    A.D.  178.. 

Little,  it  is  apprehended,  need  be  said  to  secure  pecu- 
liar attention  to  the  testimony  of  this  father.  In  early 
life  he  conversed  with  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
and  with  the  most  aged  and  venerable  Christians  of  the 
Smymsean  church.  He  connects  us,  therefore,  more 
directly  than  any  other  indiridual  of  this  period  with 
the  ministry  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles.  Nurtured,  as 
he  probably  was,  in  the  Christian  faith ;  distinguished 
among  the  presbyters  of  Gaul  for  piety,  modesty,  learn- 
ing, and  discretion;  the  successor  in  the  bishopric  of 
Lyons  to  the  venerable  Pothinus,  who  suffered  in  the 
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year  177,  be  comes  before  us  recommended  by  a  personal 
reputation  unsullied  and  eminent ;  and  to  whatever  sus- 
picion of  philosophizing  Justin  Martyr  may  have  been 
liable,  no  allegation  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  brought 
against  Irenaeus. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  questionable  fragments, 
his  only  remaining  work  is  a  Treatise  against  Heresies, 
in  five  books.  The  principal  errors  against  which  his 
arguments  are  directed  were  founded  upon  an  abuse 
of  the  doctrine  of  divine  generation.  Such  was  Gnosti- 
cism in  all  its  forms;  and  such  especially  was  the 
system  of  Valentinus,  which,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
work,  occupies  the  first  place.  Considering  his  &cilities 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  he  must  have  known  whether  the 
doctrine  in  question  was  taught  by  St.  John,  or  whether 
it  had  been  subsequently  introduced  into  the  church  by 
philosophizing  speculatists.  Had  the  latter  been  the 
fact,  it  certainly  would  have  been  exposed  by  Irenaeus. 
The  opinion  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  of  no  im-» 
portance,  since  it  was  thus  obviously  susceptible  of  dis-* 
tortion  so  pernicious ;  and  with  the  abundant  evidence 
on  every  hand  to  this  effect,  a  Christian  writer  on  the 
subject  must  have  been  singularly  and  culpably  careless 
to  have  wholly  omitted  some  such  denunciation.  Giving 
this  father  credit,  therefore,  merely  for  that  love  of  the 
•  truth  for  which  he  has  always  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
reputation,  his  silence  alone  would  have  been  a  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  in  question. 

But  Irenaeus  was  a  controversialist ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  motive  arising  JErom  an  attachment  to  Christian 
doctrine  was  naturally  concerned  for  the  success  of  his 
arguments.  The  simple  denial  of  the  fact  and  of  the 
possibility  of  a  divine  generative  production  had  been 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  his  opponents.  The  Yalentinians, 
for  example,  received  St.  John's  Gospel  entire,  and  upon 
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the  sentiinents  of  that  Evangelist,  Irenseus  was  one  of 
the  first  authorities  now  surviving.  What  then  would 
have  been  more  easy,  what,  had  it  been  the  fact,  more 
obviously  conclusive,  than  for  him  to  have  said,  "  St. 
John  had  no  such  meaning  as  you  ascribe  to  him  ?  By 
the  term  'Logos,'  he  does  not  indicate  a  person,  but 
merely  the  attribute  of  divine  wisdom.  In  the  phrase 
'Only  Begotten,*  he  does  not  ascribe  a  super-htgnan 
nature  to  Christ,  but  refers  to  his  miraculous  conception 
alone.  By  the  appellation,  '  Son  of  God,'  in  general, 
he  intends  only  to  describe  the  human  production,  or 
official  dignity  of  our  Redeemer.  Your  notion  of  a 
generation  in  the  divine  nature  is  an  absurd  and  impos- 
sible figment  of  your  OMm.  Lay  aside,  I  entreat  you, 
these  pernicious  speculations ;  receive  the  true  sense  of 
the  divine  oracles;  and  especially  consent  to  abandon 
your  emanative  system,  which,  in  all  its  parts  and  under 
every  possible  aspect,  is  unscriptural  and  irrational." 
Would  any  controversial  writer  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  make  such  a  denial,  providing  only  that  it 
-could  have  been  done  in  good  faith  ? 

Irenseus  neither  denies  nor  formally  maintains  the 
doctrine ;  but  he  does  what  is  far  more  decisive.  He 
takes  it  for  granted ;  never  drops  the  slightest  intimation 
that  there  was,  or  that  there  could  be,  more  than  one 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  or  that  on  any  side  it  was  the 
subject  of  the  smallest  doubt.  And  the  following  cita-. 
tions,  though  generally  incidental,  are  as  unequivocal  as 
if  they  had  been  written  with  a  reference  directly  de- 
fensive. 

23.  *'£ven  these  [opinions  of  the  Gnostics]  are  much 
more  decorous  than  are  the  notions  of  such  persons  as 
transfer  the  production  of  tlie  word  of  man  to  the 
Eternal  Word  of  God,  giving  to  him  a  beginning  and  a 
creation  of  his  production,  as  to  their  own  word.  And 
in^what  does  the  Word  of  God,  or  rather  God  himself. 
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for  he  is  the  Word,  differ  from  the  word  of  men,  if  he 
have  the  same  order  and  process  in  his  generation?*' 
(^Adv,  Hcer.^  lib.  ii.,  c.  xviii.,  p.  138.) 

24.  "  If  any  one  «hall  say  unto  us,  In  what  manner  is 
the  Son  produced  from  the  Father  ?  to  him  we  reply,  that 
that  production,  or  generation,  or  pronouncing,  or  ma- 
nifestation, or  by  what  name  soever  you  [otherwise]  de- 
scribe his  ineffable  generation,  no  man  knoweth :  jiot 
Valentinus,  nor  Marcion,  nor  Saturninus,  nor  Basilides ; 
not  angels,  nor  archangels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers ;  but  the  Father  alone  who  begets,  and  the  Son 
who  is  begotten.  Since  therefore  this  generation  is 
ineffable,  they  who  strive  to  declare  it  are  not  of  sound 
mind,  in  promising  to  make  known  what  cannot  possibly 
be  explained."  (Lib.  ii.,  c.  xlviii.,  p.  176.) 

25.  "The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all 
to  whom  he  is  revealed,  is  revealed  and  made  manifest 
by  his  'Word,  who  is  his  Son.  For  those  know  him 
unto  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  But  the  Son, 
co-existing  always  with  the  Father,  in  time  past  and 
from  the  beginning,  ever  reveals  the  Father  imto  angels 
iand  archangels,  unto  dominions  and  powers,  and  unto 
all  to  whom  it  pleaseth  God  to  make  himself  known.** 
(Lib.  ii.,  c.  Iv.,  p.  185.) 

•  26.  **  The  Gospel  according  to  John  relates  the 
princely,  and  efficacious,  and  glorious  generation  of 
Christ  from  the  Father,  saying.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Wordy  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
And  all  things  were  made  hy  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made, — But  Matthew  relates  that  genera- 
tion which  belongs  to  him  as  man,  saying.  The  hook  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham,  And  again,  The  birth  of  Christ  was  on  this 
wise,**  (Lib.  iii.,  c.  xi.,  p.  222.) 

This  passage  is  of  great  importance,  as  determining 
the  sense  affixed  by  Irenaeus,  and  by  the  catholics  of 
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his  day,  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  die  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John ;  and  as  showing  the  design  whieh 
in  their  judgment  was  entertained  by  that  Evangelist. 
That  they  could  have  been  under  any  considerable  mis- 
conception on  these  subjects  is  all  but  incredible. 

27.  "  Paul  saith,  When  the  fulness  of  the  tilhe  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, — For  he  accomplishes  the 
rich  and  ample  will  of  the  Father,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
Saviour  of  such  as  are  saved,  and  the  Lord  of  those  who 
are  under  the  divine  dominion,  and  the  God  of  whatso- 
ever exists,  and  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Christ  who  was  foretold,  and  the  Word  of  God 
incarnate ;  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
become  the  son  of  man."  (Lib.  iii.,  c  xviii.,  p.  242.) 

28.  "  For  this  cause  is  the  Word  man,  and  he  who  is 
Son  of  God  was  made  son  of  man,  that  man  receiving 
the  Word,  and  accepting  adoption,  might  beo(5me  the 
son  of  God."  (Lib.  iii.,  c.  xxi.,  p.  249.) 

29.  "  Were  Christ  man  alone,  as  are  all  others,  the 
Scriptures  would  not  testify  these  things  concerning  him. 
For  since  beyond  all  others  he  had  in  himself  that 
geniture  which  is  from  the  supreme  Father,  but  hath 
also  submitted  to  that  eminent  generation  which  was 
of  the  virgin,  unto  both  do  the  divine  Scriptures  bear 
witness  of  him. — He  therefore  is  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Lord,  existing  as  the  Word  of  the  Father,  and  as  he  had 
a  human  generation,  was  made  the  son  of  man."  (Lib.  iii., 
c.  xxi.,  pp.  249,  250.) 

30.  **  Wherefore  the  Jews  have  departed  from  God, 
not  receiving  the  Word  of  God,  but  imagining  that  they 
could  attain  unto  a  knowledge  of  God  the  Father  without 
his  Word,  that  is,  without  his  Son ;  being  ignorant  of 
him  who  spake  unto  Abraham,  and  Aaron,  and  unto 
Moses.  (Exod.  iii.  7,  8.)  These  things  the  Son,  who  is 
the  Word  of  God,  effected  from   the  beginning;  the 
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Father  not  needing  the  ministry  of  angels, — since  unto 
him  in  all  things  ministered  his  offspring  and  his  image, 
that  is,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  Word  and  his 
Wisdom,  whom  all  angels  serve,  and  unto  whom  they 
are  subjected."  (Lib.  iv.,  c.  xvii.,  pp.  303,  304.) 

31.  ''If  neither  Moses  saw  God,  nor  Elias,  nor 
Ezekiel,  the  things  seen  by  them  being  but  similitudes 
of  the  glory  of  God,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Father  indeed 
is  invisible;  [for]  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 
But  his  Word  doth  manifest  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
as  the  Lord  hath  said.  The  only  begotten  God  who  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father^  he  hath  declared  [him'].  The 
Word,  the  interpreter  of  the  Father, — was  seen  assisting 
Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael  in  the  furnace  of  fire. — 
The  appearance  of  the  fourth,  it  was  said,  is  like  unto 
the  Son  of  God"  (Lib.  iv.,  c.  xxxvii.,  p.  335.) 

THEOPHILUS.     A.D.  181. 

Sixth  Bishop  of  Antioch,  succeeded  Eros  in  the  year 
168.  A  defence  of  Christianity,  in  three  books,  ad- 
dressed to  Autolycus,  a  learned  Heathen,  is  his  only 
work  now  extant. 

32.  "  The  Word  of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  by 
whom  he  made  all  things,  came  into  paradise  and  con- 
versed with  Adam.  For  the  divine  Scripture  represents 
Adam  as  saying  that  he  heard  the  voice.  But  what  else 
is  the  voice  but  the  Wo^d  of  God,  who  is  also  his  Son  ? 
—The  Word  was  God,  and  begotten  of  God."  (Lib.  ii., 
p.  100.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS.    A.D.  194. 

This  eminent  father  belongs  to  the  debatable  ground 
between  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  but,  in  con- 
formity with  the  chronology  of  Cave  and  Lardner,  is 
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here  assigned  to  the  former.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Pre8b3rter,  and  succeeded  Fantsenus  as  President  of  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  probably  about  the 
year  190.  His  principal  remaining  works  are  an  Cx- 
hortation  to  the  Gentiles ;  a  treatise  entitled,  Psedagogus, 
or  the  Instructer;  with  eight  books  of  Stromata,  or 
miscellaneous  discourses. 

Some  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  trace  the  intro- 
duction of  the  eternal  filiation  to  the  Alexandrian  fathers. 
The  preceding  citations,  from  writers  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  church  of  Alexandria,  are  decisive  against  this 
theory.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  statements  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  allusions  to  it  by  Clement,  the  first  of 
the  fathers  of  this  school  whose  writings  we  possess,  and 
in  several  respects  the  most  eminent,  are  incidental,  and 
by  no  means  numerous.  Though  sufficient  to  show  the 
identity  of  his  opinions  with  those  of  his  predecessors, 
they  are  neither  in  number  nor  in  kind  what  would  have 
been*  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  illustration  of  a 
doctrine  now  recently  introduced.  In  fact,  if  my  own 
impression  be  correct,  Clement  more  frequently  distin- 
guishes our  Lord,  not  as  the  Son,  but  as  the  Logos,  a 
title  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

33.  '*  The  image  of  God  is  his  Word.  The  divine 
Word  is  the  legitimate  Son  of  [his]  mind,  the  archetjrpal 
light  of  light ;  but  man  is  the  image  of  his  Word. 
{Admonitio  ad  Gentes,  T.  i.,  p.  78.) 

34.  *'The  divine  Word,  who  was  truly  and  most 
manifestly  God,  was  equal  to  the  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, inasmuch  as  he  was  his  Son."  (/6.,  T.  i.,  p.  86.) 

35.  After  citing. the  oracle  at  the  baptism,  which  he 
does  partly  in  the  words  of  Psal.  ii.  7,  he  thus  proceeds : 
'*  Let  us  then  inquire  of  these  wise  persons  whether 
Christ,  who  is  to-day  regenerated,  is  already  perfect,  or, 

'"  most  absurd,  is  in  any  respect  deficient  ?     If 
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SO,  he  would  have  something  to  learn ;  but  since  he  is 
God,  that  were  irrational.  There  is  no  superior  to  the 
Word,  no  instructer  to  the  only  Instructer.  Will  they 
not  rather  acknowledge,  that  the  perfect  Word  begotten 
of  a  perfect  Father  was,  according  to  the  pre-arrange- 
ment  of  the  economy,  perfectly  regenerated  ?  "  {Pcedag^t 
lib.  i.,  c.  vi.,  T.  i.,  p.  113.) 

36.  "  The  Son,  who  is  his  Word,  is  in  the  Father : 
he  is  announced  as  just  from  their  mutual  relation ;  the 
name  which  indicates  power  being  equally  declarative  of 
love."  (76.,  lib.  i.,  c.  viii.,  T.  i.,  p.  140.) 

37.  "  The  Apostle  John  says,  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  God,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  ^  he  hath  declared  [him']"  (Stromata, 
Kb.  v.,  T.  ii.,  p.  695.) 

38.  "  We  are  not  as  the  Lord ;  although  indeed  we 
desire  it,  yet  are  we  not  able.  For  no  disciple  is  above 
his  master.  It  is  enough  if  we  be  as  the  master,  not  in 
respect  to  essence,  for  that  which  is  only  by  appoint- 
ment  cannot  be  equal  to  that  which  is  by  nature.  But 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  immortal,  and  to  know  the 
contemplation  of  things,  and  to  be  declared  to  be  sons^ 
and  to  behold  the  Father,  from  such  things  only  as  are 
immediately  connected  with  him."  (76.,  lib.  ii.,  T.  ii., 
p.  469.) 

39.  "God  indeed  being  inscrutable,  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  science.  But  the  Son  is  Wisdom,  and  Science, 
and  Truth,  and  whatsoever  else  appertains  to  them  ; 
and  of  each  of  his  powers  there  is  no  understanding  the 
limit."  (76.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  xxv.>  T.  ii.,  p.  635.) 

40.  "  The  most  perfect  and  the  most  holy  nature,  the 
most  sovereign  and  most  princely,  the  most  royal  and 
most  beneficent,  is  the  nature  of  the  Son,  who  is  most 
closely  connected  witli  him  who  alone  is  Almighty. 
This  is  the  transcendent  Excellence  who  orders  all  things 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  governs  the 
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universe  in  the  best  manner,  exerting  his  agency  on  all 
things  with  unwearied  and  inexhaustible  power,  and 
contemplating  his  own  hidden  counsels  through  which 
he  operates.  For  the  Son  of  God  never  departs  from 
his  watch-tower,  is  not  divided,  or  separated,  nor  tra- 
verses from  place  to  place,  being  every  where,  at  all 
times,  and  never  circumscribed, — all  mind,  all  paternal 
light,  all  eye,  seeing  all  things,  hearing  all  things, 
knowing  all  things,  and  scrutinizing  all  powers  by  his 
power. — Unto  him  are  subjected  all  the  hosts  of  angels 
and  of  gods,  [even]  to  the  paternal  Word,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  sacred  economy  in  behalf  of  him  who 
hath  subjected  it  [unto  him]. — That  he  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  he  is  the  Saviour  and  the  Lord,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  divine  prophecies  do  evidently  establish." 
{Strom.t  lib.  vii.,  c.  ii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  831.) 

41.  "  The  Power  of  God  is  the  Son,  who  was  the 
most  princely  Word  of  the  Father,  and  his  Wisdom 
before  all  created  existences."  (76.,  p.  832.) 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  third  century,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  quote  a  heathen  testimony  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  incidentally  bears  upon  our  present 
subject.  It  is  found  in  a  witty  but  profane  dialogue, 
entitled  PhOopatris,  and  ascribed  to  Lucian  of  Samosata, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
Bishop  BuU  thought  it  genuine.  Other  learned  men 
have  taken  different  views  both  of  its  author  and  its 
chronology.  The  presumption  is  against  its  genuine- 
ness, but  the  entire  subject  is  involved  in  doubt. 

The  interlocutors  in  this  piece  are  Critias,  a  Heathen, 
and  Triephon,  who  personates  a  Christian.  The  former 
asks;  '*  By  whom  shall  I  swear  ?  Trieph,  By  the  God 
that  rules  on  high,  the  great,  the  immortal,  the  heavenly, 
the  Son  of  the  Father,  the  Spit  it  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  one  in  three  and  three  in  one.     Regard  these 
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as  Jupiter,  and  think  this  God.*'  Shortly  afterwards 
Triephon  begs  Critias  to  tell  him  what  he  had  heard  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  of  which  he  had  before 
complained,  to  which  he  replies,  "  By  the  Son  out  of  the 
Father,  (rqy  vibv  rov  Ik  warpog,)  this  shall  not  be  done." 
(JPhiUypaU  Opp,  Lucian,  p.  1120.) 
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SECTION  IV. 

TESTIMONIES     FROM     THE     BEOIKKIKO    OF     THE     THIRD 
CENTURY    TO    THE    COUNCIL   OF    NICE. 

TERTULLIAN.     A.  D.  200. 

QuiNTUs  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus,  the 
first  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was  a  Presbyter  of  Carthage. 
He  has  left  a  considerable  number  of  works,  most  of 
which,  it  is  probable,  were  written  after  he  became  a 
Montanist.  The  yalidity  of  their  evidence,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  however,  is  not  affected  b j  this  ciicnmstance ; 
since  the  heresy  of  Montanus  did  not  interfere  with  the 
catholic  doctrine  on  the  person  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
Trinity. 

42.  "  We  learn,  that  the  Word  was  produced  of  God, 
and  begotten  by  production,  and  on  that  account  [was]  the 
Son  of  God,  and  called  God,  from  the  unity  of  the  substance; 
for  God  is  a  spirit.  And  as  a  ray  is  extended  from  the  sun, 
a  part  from  the  whole,  the  sun  being  in  the  ray,  because 
the  ray  is  [a  part]  of  the  sun ;  neither  is  its  substance 
divided,  but  extended  [only];  even  so  is  spirit  from 
spirit,  and  God  from  God,  as  light  kindled  from  light. 
The  original  of  the  matter  remains  entire  and  complete, 
although  many  scions  of  its  qualities  are  borrowed ;  so 
also,  that  which  has  sprung  from  God,  is  God  and  the 
Son  of  God,  and  both  are  one."  {Apploget.,  c.  xxi.,  p.  21 .) 
This  fiivourite  illustration  of  Christian  antiquity,  may 
be  found  several  times  repeated  in  the  writings  of  Ter- 
tullian ;  as  especially  Adv.  Prax.y  c.  viii.,  p.  639 ;  c.  xiii., 
p.  645. 

43.  Speaking  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  he  says,  that  by 
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these  "  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  Word  of  God;  that 
is,  the  original  and  first  begotten  Word,  accompanied  by 
power  and  reason,  and  sustained  by  the  Spirit."  (76., 
p.  22.) 

44.  **  We  confess  that  Christ  always  acted  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father;  that  from  the  beginning 
he  conversed  with  him ;  that  he  met  the  patriarchs  and 
the  prophets ;  [being]  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  even  his 
Word,  whom  he  made  his  Son,  by  producing  him  from 
himself,  and  thence  placed  him  over  the  entire  economy 
as  the  administrator  of  his  will."  {Adv.  Marcion.,  lib.  ii., 
c.  xxvii.,  p.  474.) 

45.  **  When  the  Jews,  beholding  him  only  in  appear- 
ance as  a  man,  and  not  being  certain  that  he  was  also 
God,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Son  of  God, — objected,  with 
propriety,  that  man  could  not  forgive  sins,  but  God  only, 
why  did  he  not  reply  to  them  according  to  the  spirit  of 
their  objection,  but  spoke  of  himself  as  man  ?  (7^.,  lib.  iv., 
c.  X.,  p.  514.) 

46.  "  Is  the  Word  of  God  produced  or  not  ?  Here  I 
take  my  stand. — Valentinus  divides  his  emanations,  and 
places  them  so  far  from  their  author,  that  an  JEon  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  Father. — But,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, the  Son  only  knows  the  Father. — The  Word  is  ever 
in  the  Father,  as  he  saith,  /[am]  in  the  Father;  and  always 
with  God,  as  it  is  written,  The  Word  was  with  God ;  and 
never  separated  from  the  Father,  because,  /  and  the 
Father  are  one.  This  is  the  production  of  the  truth, 
the  preserver  of  the  unity;  since  we  declare  that  the 
Son  is  produced,  but  not  separated,  from  the  Father." 
Here  follow  several  illustrations  similar  to  that  in  No. 
42,  above.  He  then  proceeds  thus  to  apply  them  to  the 
heresy  of  Praxeas,  who  was  a  Patripassian,  or,  to  employ 
the  more  modern  appellation,  a  Sabellian.  "  Therefore, 
according  to  the  form  of  these  examples,  I  confess  that 
I  maintain  two  [persons],  God  and  his  Word,  the  Father 
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and  the  Son. — ^Eyery  thing  produced  from  another  is  of 
necessity  a  second  thing,  though  not  therefore  separated 
from  that  which  produced  it.     And  where  there  is    a 
second,  there  are  two."  {Adv.  Prax.^  c.  viii.,  pp,  639, 
640.) 

47.  "  It  is  the  having  a  fiUher  which  constitutes  a 
man  a  son,  and  it  is  the  possessing  a  son  which  makes  a 
man  a  fiUher. — What  GU)d  appoints  [in  human  nature]]* 
he  himself  ohserres.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Father 
should  have  the  Son  in  order  to  his  heing  a  fiUiher; 
and  so  must  the  Son  have  the  Father  to  render  him 
the  Son. — You  have  to  demonstrate  your  opinions 
from  Scripture,  as  plainly  as.  we  proTe  that  God 
hath  made  his  Word  his  Son.  If  he  names  his  Son, 
the  Son  cannot  be  another  than  he  whom  he  pro- 
duced from  himself.  But  his  Word  he  produced  froai 
himself.  He  therefore  is  the  Son."  (7&.»  c.  z.,  xi., 
pp.  640,  641.) 

On  the  relation  in  question,  many  of  the  fiithers  argue 
to  the  same  effect  as  Tertullian  does  in  the  former  part 
of  this  passage.  Thus  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Cate- 
chetical Discourses,  says,  '*  The  name  faiker  involves 
the  idea  of  a  son.  So,  in  like  manner,  he  who  names  a 
son,  immediately  understands  the  existence  of  a  £ither. 
Where  there  is  a  fiither,  he  must  be  the  &ther  of  a  son ; 
and  where  a  son,  he  must  be  the  son  of  a  fiither."  {Cyrils 
Hieros,  Cateches.y  lib.  vii.,  sect,  iii.,  p.  104.)  Rv^us,  in 
his  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  employs  the  same  reasoning 
more  at  large.  The  passage  is  cited  in  the  next  section, 
under  the  notice  of  the  Creed  of  Aquileia.  Many  other 
passages  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  t)ie  writings 
of  the  fiithers. 

48.  **  The  following  reply  I  offer  to  their  quotation 
from  the  Apocalypse,  /  the  Lord^  which  iff,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come^  the  Almighty :  and  if  in  any  other 
place  they  think  the  epithet  Almighty  unsuitable  to  the 
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Son,  as  if  he  who  is  to  come  is  not  Almighty ;  whereas  the 
Son  of  the  Ahnighty  is  just  as  fully  Almighty  as  tile  Son 
of  God  is  God."  (76.,  c.  xvii.,  p.  649.) 

49.  ^*  We  find  our  Lord  declared,  in  express  terms, 
to  be  both  God  and  man, — with  the  most  undoubted 
discrimination  between  either  substance;  since  the 
Word  is  nothing  but  God,  nor  is  the  flesh  any  thing  but 
man.  Thus  doth  the  Apostle  instruct  us  of  each  sub- 
stance ;  who  was  made^  he  says,  of  the  seed  of  David : — 
this  is  man,  and  the  son  of  man ;  who  was  defined  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  according  to  the  Spirit : — this  is  God, 
and  the  Word,  and  the  Son  of  God.  We  see  the'  two-fold 
condition,  not  confounded,  but  united  in  the  one  person 
of  Jesus,  who  is  both  God  and  man."  (75.,  c.  xxvii., 
p.  660.  See  also  c.  xxi.,  p.  652 ;  De  Came  Christie 
c.  xviii.,  p.  373 ;  Origen  in  Joan.,  T.  iv.,  p.  165,  No.  66, 
below.) 

50.  "  Of  these  did  Jesus  consist,  being  of  the  flesh, 
man ;  of  the  Spirit,  God ;  whom  the  angel,  from  that 
part  which  was  spirit,  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
serving to  the  flesh  the  appellation,  son  of  man. — Tell 
us,  thou  that  explainest  Son  of  God  [as  signifying]  the 

flesh,  who  is  then  the  son  of  man? Since  it  is 

to  be  believed  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  are  two  sub- 
stances, the  human  and  the  divine ;  the  immortal  being 
the  divine,  and  the  mortal  the  human;  it  is  evident  in 
what  respect  he  is  said  to  have  died,  that  is,  as  flesh,  and 
man,  and  the  son  of  man  ;  not  as  Spirit,  and  the  Word, 
and  the  Son  of  God.'*  (/&.,  c.  xxvii.,  xxix.,  pp.  660, 
661.) 

HIPPOLYTUS.     A.  D.  220. 

For  the  following  citations  from  this  father,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Burton's  Ante-Nicene  Testimonies  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.     "  With  respect  to  his  doctrine/' 
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6Aj%  Dr.  B.,  ^  he  stands  as  m  ocHinectiiig  liiik  bctweiui 
Iren2rtis  and  Origen;  haTing  been  a  disciple  of  the 
former,  and  having  had  Qrigen  as  one  of  his  heaiers.** 
,P.  244,  Arc.) 

51.  **  Yon  wish  to  know  how  the  Woid  <^God,  who 
was  himtself  the  Son  of  Giod,  and  long  ago  the  Word, 
nuide  reTelations  to  the  hksaed  pn^ihetSy'*  &c.  {De  AmH- 
ckrisi,^  c.  iiL,  T.  L,  op.  Bmriomj  No.  137.) 

52.  **  The  Son  was  dedaied  to  be  King  and  Judge 
of  aU  things  in  heaTen,  and  in  earth,  and  under  the 
earth ;  of  things  im  Aeorea,  becanse  he  was  the  Word  of 
the  Father,  begotten  before  aU  things,*'  &c.  (/ft.,  c.  xzvi., 
T.  i„  p.  14,  B.  No.  140.) 

53.  On  the  passage.  This  is  ay  helo9ed  Souj  ^., 
Hippoljtos  remarks,  ''The  bekyred  begets  lore,  and 
immaterial  lig^t  begets  inaooeasible  light.  This  is  aty 
belated  Som^  who  appearing  an  earth,  and  jet  not  separ- 
ated from  the  boaom  of  the  Father. — ^This  is  he  who  is 
called  the  scm  of  Joseph,  and  wtjf  Ouijf  Begotten  accord- 
ing to  the  diTine  snbstance."  {Ham.  im  Theophamj  c.  vii., 
T.  L,  pp.  S63,  264,  B.  No.  149.) 

ORIGEN.     A.  D.  230. 

For  the  details  of  the  character  and  history  of  this 
extraordinary  person,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
authors  who  haye  treated  expressly  on  these  subjects. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that,  at  various  periods, 
his  orthodoxy  on  the  person  of  Christ  has  been  made 
matter  of  question ;  his  error,  it  is  said,  having  been  what 
afterwards  was  called  Arianism.  In  reference  to  this 
allegation,  the  following  suggestions  are  submitted : — 

1.  Origen was  a  very  voluminous  writer;  and  many 
of  the  discourses  which  bear  lus  name  were  extempo- 
raneously delivered,  and  taken  down  by  some  of  his 
auditors.    He  was  moreover  a  man  of  inunense  learning. 
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and  of  an  imagination  uncontrolled  by  sound  judgment. 
From  these  and  the  like  causes,  many  irregularities  of 
expression  might  be  anticipated,  even  where  there  was 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  general  theological  cor- 
rectness of  a  writer. 

2.  During  his  lifetime,  Origen  was  the  subject  of 
much  envious  and  malignant  feeling  among  some  of  his 
ecclesiastical  contemporaries ;  of  which  his  banishment 
from  Alexandria  was  one  fruit.  Yet  even  these  in- 
dividuals, though  concerned  to.  injure  his  reputation, 
and  thus  to  supply  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  se- 
verity, never,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  threw  out  the 
slightest  surmise  against  his  opinions  on  the  person  or 
Christ. 

3.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
a  judgment  against  the  orthodoxy  of  an  individual  is 
not  to  be  received  with  implicit  reliance.  With  the 
best  possible  intentions,  the  catholic  fathers  had  seen  so 
much  of  the  subtle  and  evasive  arts  of  their  opponents,  as 
naturally  to  lead  them  to  suspect  the  least  deviation  from 
the  standard  theological  phraseology  of  the  age ;  their 
scrutiny  on  such  a  subject,  therefore,  was  likely  not  only 
to  be  severe,  but  even  uncandid,  and,  in  some  cases, 
unjust. 

4.  Numerous  passages  in  the  writings  of  this  father 
are  as  decidedly  anti- Arian  as  any  that  can  be  cited  from 
Athanasius  himself;  and  the  distinct  assertion  that  the 
Son  was  uncreated  and  without  beginning  is  not  vitiated 
by  any  ambiguous  expression  in  which  the  contrary  may 
seem  to  be  involved. 

5.  The  greatest  opponents  of  Arianism  in  modem 
times.  Bull  and  Waterland,  agree  on  the  orthodoxy  of 
Origen ;  and  their  verdict  is  approved  by  Dr.  Burton, 
and  more  recent  writers  of  the  same  school.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  independently  of  an  impression 
to  the    same    effect  derived  from  a  cursory  personal 
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examination  of  his  writings,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  citing 
the  testimony  of  this  very  remarkable  indiTidual.*  Ujicier 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  reader  'will 
perceive  the  propriety  of  a  larger  number  of  citatioiis 
than  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  writer  whose  ortho- 
doxy has  never  been  called  in  question. 

54.  "  Any  very  extraordinary  and  overpowering  as- 
sistance,  operating  in  his  behalf,  would  not  have  furthered 
his  wish  to  show,  as  a  man  approved  by  God,  that  he 
had  something  divine  in  the  visible  man,  which  was  pro- 
perly the  Son  of  Grod,  God  the  Word,  the  Power  of  God, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  which  was  called  Christ.  {Cant, 
Cels,,  lib.  i.,  sect.  Ixvi.,  T.  i.,  p.  380 ;  ap.  Burton,  p.  291, 
No.  184.) 

55.  "I  would  say  of  Jesus,  that  it  was  expedient  for 
mankind  to  receive  him  as  Son  of  God ;  God  coming  in 
a  human  soul  and  body.  (76.,  lib.  iii.,  sect,  xxix.,  T.  i., 
p.  465,  66,  B.  No.  192.) 

56.  "  He  who  we  are  persuaded  was  from  the  be- 
ginning God  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  is  the  very 
Word,  and  the  very  Wisdom,  and  the  very  Truth.  ^ 
(6  ahro\6yoQ  koI  if  ahroawlila  koL  if  ahroakff^eta.  (76. , 
lib.  iii.,  sect.  xH.,  T.  i.,  p.  473,  B.  No.  195.) 

57.  "  No  one  can  know  him  who  is  Uncreatbd 
and  begotten  before  every  created  nature  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, so  well  as  the  Father  who  begat  him;  nor  can  any 


*  Some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  any  number 
of  citations  from  an  author  whose  works  I  have  not  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. This  has  proceeded,  not  from  negligence,  but  from  a  cause 
of  which  no  other  person  can  so  fully  appreciate  the  inconve- 
nience,^ the  inability  to  procure,  or,  except  for  a  short  time,  even 
to  gain  access  to,  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Origen. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  preferred  to  avail  myself  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Burton,  rather  than  trust  to  the  results  of  my  own 
very  inadequate  researches.  The  following  passages,  it  will  there- 
fore  be  understood,  are  from  Dr.  B's  **  Ante-Nicene  Testimonies." 
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one  know  the  Father  so  well  as  the  animate  Word,  who 
is  his  Wisdom  and  Truth."  (Jh,^  lib.  vi.,  sect,  xvii.,  T.  i.., 
p.  643,  B.  No.  198.)  This  passage  is  decisive  against 
Origen's  aUeged  Arianism. 

58.  *'  The  God  of  the  Universe  and  Father— hath 
imparted  of  himself  and  of  his  greatness  to  the  On^ 
Begotten  and  first  horn  of  every  creature :  that  he,  being 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  might  preserve  the  image 
of  the  Father  even  in  greatness. — We  allow  then  that 
God  is  incomprehensible ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  is  incomprehensible,  but  also  his  Only  Begotten ; 
for  God  the  Word  is  incomprehensible : — the  Son  being 
incomprehensible,  as  being  God  the  Word."  {lb.,  lib.  vi., 
sect,  box.,  T.  i.,  p.  684,  B.  No.  201.) 

59.  *'  Any  one  who  perceives  how  we  are  to  under- 
stand of  the  Only  Begotten  God,  Son  of  God,  the  firsts 
horn  of  every  creature,  that  the  Word  became  flesh,  will 
see  how  any  one  that  beholds  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  will  know  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all  this  uni- 
verse.*'(/&.,  lib.  vii.,  sect,  xliii.,  T.  i.,  p.  725,  B.  No.  202.) 
The  term  "  Only  Begotten  God  "  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  writings  of  Origen. 

60.  *'  We  sing  hymns  to  the  only  God  who  is  over  all, 
and  to  his  Only  Begotten  Word  and  God ;  and  we  sing 
hymns  to  Grod  and  his  Only  Begotten,  as  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  and  all  the  heavenly  host  do."  (/6.» 
Hb.  viii.,  sect.  Ixvii.,  T.  i.,  p.  792,  B.  No.  205.) 

61.  "  God  did  not  begin  to  be  a  Father,  having  been 
prevented,  like  men  who  become  fathers,  by  not  being 
able  yet  to  become  fathers.  For  if  God  is  always  per- 
fect, and  the  power  of  being  a  Father  is  present  with 
him,  and  if  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  the  Father  of  such 
a  Son,  why  does  he  delay  it  and  deprive  himself  of  what 
is  good  ?  and  why  not,  if  we  may  so  say,  be  Father  of  a 
Son  from  the  time  that  he  is  able  to  be  so  ?"  {E  lib. 
prim,  in  Genes.,  T.  ii.,  p.  1,  B.  No.  206.) 
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62.  "  The  Saviour,  being  primarily  Son  of  Grod,  is 
also  God,  and  Son  of  his  love,  and  the  image  of  the  in^ 
visible  God;  but  he  does  not  continue  in  his  primary 
state,  but  according  to  the  dispensation  of  him  Who  is 
figuratively  called  man,  being  really  God,  he  becomes 
the  son  of  man."  {In  Matt.  t.  zvii.,  sect,  xx.,  T.  iii., 
p.  798,  B.  No.  247.) 

63.  "  John,  who  made  his  exordium  from  Grod,  by 
saying.  In  the  beginning,  &c.,  and  could  not  compose  an 
account  of  his  divine  birth,  but  only  expressed  that  he 
was  of  God  and  with  God,  added,  and  the  Word  was 
made  flesh. — The  Son  of  God,  who  is  God,  became  man 
for  your  sakes."  {Horn,  in  Luc.  xxix.,  T.  iii.,  p.  967, 
B.  No.  250.) 

64.  "  The  Only  Begotten  God,  therefore,  our  Saviour, 
alone  begotten  by  the  Father,  is  Son  by  nature  and  not 
by  adoption. — ^The  nature  of  the  unbegotten  Father  is 
not  divisible,  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  t^t  the  Son 
was  produced,  either  by  division  or  by  lessening  of  his 
substance. — He  became  the  Father  of  the  Word,  him- 
self continuing  unaltered."  (In  Joan.,  t.  ii.,  T.  iv.,  p.  92, 
B.  No.  253.) 

65.  *'  The  Only  Begotten  is  Son  by  nature,  and  always 
and  inseparably  Son ;  but  others,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  Son  of  (]k)d,  have  received 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God ;  who  although  they 
are  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,  are  yet  not  bom  of  that 
birth  by  which  the  Only  Begotten  Son  is  bom ;  conse* 
quently,  the  same  difference  which  there  is  between  the 
true  God  and  those  to  whom  it  is  said,  /  have  said.  Ye  are 
gods,  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,)  exists  also  between  the  true  Son 
and  those  who  are  called  aU  of  them  children  of  the  Mi)st 
High."  (In  Joan.,  t.  v.,  T.  iv.,  p.  99,  B.  No.  254.) 

.  66.  As  far  as  relates  to  words,  we  may  say  contrary 
things  of  our  Lord,  that  he  was  bom  of  David,  and  that 
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he  was  not  bom  of  David :  for  it  is  true  that  he  was 
born  of  David,  as  the  Apostle  says,  bom  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  if  we  understand  his  cor- 
poreal part ;  but  this  is  false  that  he  was  born  of  the  seed 
of  David,  if  we  understand  it  of  his  divine  power,  for  he 
was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power.     And, 
perhaps,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  holy  Scriptures 
sometimes  call  him  a  servant,  and  sometimes  Son;  a 
servant,  on  account  of  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  as  the 
seed  of  David ;  but  Son  of  God,  on  aecotmt  of  his  first- 
bom  essence :  thus  it  is  true  to  call  him  a  man,  and  not 
a  man ;  a  man,  with  respect  to  that  part  which  is  capable 
of  death;   but  not  a  man,  with  respect  to  that  which 
is  diviner  than  man.'*  {In  Joan,,  t.  x.,  T.  iv.,  p.  165, 
B.  No.  256.) 

67.  "  What  else  can  we  think  eternal  light  to  be  than 
God  the  Father,  who  never  existed  when  there  was  light 
without  brightness  belonging  to  it?  For  light  canneit 
be  conceived  as  ever  existing  without  its  brightness.  If 
this  be  true,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
not  a  Son.*  But  he  was  not,  as  we  have  said  of  eternal 
light,  unborn,  lest  we  should  seem  to  maintain  two  prin- 
ciples of  light ;  but  like  the  brightness  of  unborn  light, 
having  that  same  light  as  its  beginning  and  source,  being 
born  from  it ;  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
not."  (In  Epist,  ad  Heb„  T.  iv.,  p.  697,  B.  No.  262.)* 

I  conclude  this  series  with  a  single  citation  from  the 

*  **  We  may  observe,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  that  this  passage  de- 
nies the  fundamental  tenet  of  Arianism,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Christ  was  not.** 

t  See  also  Origen,  De  Princip.f  lib.  iv.,  c.  ult.,  sect,  xzviii.,  T.  i., 
pp.  189,  190  ;  Cmt.  Cels.y  lib.  ii.,  sect,  xxxi.,  T.  i.,  p.  413  ;  lib.iv. 
ad  fin.f  T.  i.,  p.  577 ;  In  NumeroSf  Horn,  xxiv.,  sect,  i.,  T.  ii., 
p.  362 ;  In  Psal.  ex.  3,  T.  ii.,  p.  787 ;  In  Jerem.,  Horn,  xv.,  T.  iii., 
p.  226;  In  Epist,  ad  Galat.,  T.  iv.,  p.  690;  In  Ep,  ad  Heb*, 
T.  iv.,  p.  697;  ap.  Burton^  Nos.  178,  188,  197,  208,  236,  243,260, 
263,  264. 
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"  Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,*'  wliich  goes  under 
the  name  of  Origen ;  a  work  which,  though  probably 
not  genuine,  is  highlj  respectable  both  for  doctrine  and 
antiquity. 

6S,  **  By  nature  God  is  good,  and  to  him  no  evil  can 
approach;  by  constitution  man  likewise  is  said  to  be 
good.  So  also,  by  nature,  we  call  the  Word  of  God  the 
Son  ;  while  men  are  in  Scripture  represented  as  sons  by 
adoption ;  the  same  term  being  employed  in  both  cases." 
(Sect.iii.,T.i.,p.887.) 

GREGORY  TH AUMATURGUS.     A.  D.  243. 

One  of  Origen's  most  celebrated  pupils,  and  Bishop  of 
Neocsesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  His  only  remaining  work, 
the  genuineness  of  which  has  not  been  questioned,  is  a 
Panegyric  on  Origen,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract.  Of  the  celebrated  creed  which  bears  his  name 
we  shall  speak  in  the  next  section. 

C9.  "  We  will  offer  our  praises  and  our  songs  to  the 
King  and  Benefactor  of  all,  the  abounding  fountain  of  all 
good ;  to  him  who  heals  our  infirmities,  and  who  alone 
is  able  to  fill  our  indigence ;  to  the  succourer  and  Sa- 
viour of  our  souls,  his  first  begotten  Word,  the  Creator 

and  Governor  of  all  things : the  Only  Begotten 

of  the  Father,  he  who  is  in  him,  God  the  Word."  (Opp., 
pp.  .'Sd,  54.) 

DIONYSIUS  ALEXANDRINUS.    A.  D.  247. 

Another  pupil  of  Origen,  and  successively  President  of 
the  catechetical  school,  and  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Sabellian  controversy,  and  in 
his  zeal  against  that  heresy,  was  led  to  the  employment  of 
expressions  capable  of  an  Arian  sense.  To  clear  himself 
upon  this  point,  he  wrote  a  Refutation  and  Defence, 
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which  satisfied  at  least  the  candid  part  of  its  readers. 
Of  this  work,  some  fragments  are  preserved  hy  Atha- 
nasius,*  from  which  the  following  citations  are  made. 
These  are  less  valuable  as  the  opinions  of  an  individual, 
than  for  the  information  they  supply  on  the  doctrines 
at  this  time  admitted  in  the  church.  That  which  was 
sufficient  to  assure  his  contemporaries  of  the  writer's 
orthodoxy,  is  equally  available  to  teach  us  what  were  the 
views  at  this  time  regarded  as  orthodox. 

70.  "  There  never  was  a  time  when  God  was  not  a 
Father." 

71.  "  Christ  was  always  The  Word,  and  Wisdom,  and 
Power ;  for  the  production  of  these  was  co-eternal  with 
the  existence  of  God,  nor  was  the  Son  subsequently 
begotten.  Yet  was  not  the  Son  of  himself,  but  had 
existence  of  the  .Father." 

72.  "  Being  the  radiance  of  eternal  light,  he  is  also 
in  every  respect  eternal ;  for  the  light  existing  always, 
it  is  manifest  that  its  radiance  must  likewise  [always 
exist],  since  light  is  understood  to  be  that  which  always 
shines,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  luminous.  If  the  sun  is,  there  is  also  splendour 
and  day.  If,  therefore,  the  sun  were  eternal,  the  day 
would  be  without  interruption.  But  since  it  is  not  so, 
the  rising  sun  causes  the  commencement  of  the  day,  and 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun  the  day  also  ceases.  But 
God  is  the  Eternal  Light,  without  beginning  or  cessation. 
Is  not,  therefore,  the  Eternal  Radiance  present  and  co-ex- 
istent with  him  without  beginnmg  and  always  generated  ?" 

73.  *'  The  Father  being  eternal,  the  Son  is  also 
eternal,  light  of  light ;  for  where  there  is  a  parent,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  child.     If  there  be  no  Son,  how 


*  Elenchut  et  Apologia ;  ap.  Athanas.  De  sententiU  Diony». 
Alexand.  contra  Ariattos,  sect,  xv.,  xziii.,  0pp.  Athanas.,  T.  L, 
pp.  253—259. 
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is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  Father?    But  there  are 
both,  and  they  always  exist.*' 

74.  **  The  Son  alone  is  eternally  co-existent  mrith  the 
Father,  and  is  filled  with  his  being,  and  he  is  the  exist- 
ent from  (U)  the  Father." 

7«>.  **  Each  of  these  names,  when  spoken  by  me,  is 
inseparable  and  indissoluble  from  that  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated. I  mention  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  understood, 
though  not  expressly  named.  I  name  the  Son,  and 
though  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  Father,  yet  is  he 
necessarily  included  in  the  mention  of  the  Son." 

76.  '*  Though  I   say  that  I  do  net  find  the  word 
homoousios^  nor  know  of  its  being  any  where  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  yet  my  reasonings  are  not  at  variance  with 
the  idea.     Thus  have  I   employed  the  illustration  of 
human  parentage,  where  the  identity  of  nature  is   evi- 
dent, the  only  distinction  of  the  parent  being  that  he 
is  not  the  child. —  Many  [such]  similitudes  derived  firom 
cognate  things  have  I  alleged. 

77.  '*  Life  is  begotten  of  life,  even  as  a  river  flows 
from  its  fountain ;  and  firom  inextinguishable  light  the 
radiant  light  is  kindled.'* 

78.  **As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Word,  which  is  the 
son  of  the  mind,  can  exist  before  it,  or  be  separated  from 
it,  but  is  produced  of  it;  even  so  the  supreme  Father 
hath  for  his  Son  the  Word,  his  interpreter  and  mes- 
senger.'* 

79.  To  these  citations  may  be  added  the  following 
extract  from  an  epistle  addressed  by  Dionysius  to  the 
celebrated  heretic,  Paul  of  Samosata: — ''Thou  sayest 
that  there  are  two  substances,  and  two  persons  of  our 
one  Christ;  and  two  Christs,  and  two  Sons;  the  one, 
the  pre-existent,  who  is  by  nature  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  other,  who  bears  the  same  name  of  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  not  pre-existent,  but  existing  in  time,  and, 
according  to  the  divine  good  pleasure,  bearing  the  name 
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of  Son,  as  a  city  sustains  the  name  of  its  Lord,  and  a  house 
of  its  builder.  But  thou  dost  voluntarily  conceal,  O  my 
friend,  that  one  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God  is  declared ; 
as  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  testify  of  him,  calling 
him  also  Jesus  Christ,  The  Lord  ofGhry,**  {Epist,  adn, 
Paul.  Samos,  ap,  Condi,  Hist,  Labbei,  T.  i.,  p.  850.) 

From  this  passage  it  appears,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
Dionysius,  one  part  of  the  heresy  of  Paul  consisted  in  the 
denial  of  the  exclusive  reference  of  the  title  "  Son  of  God" 
to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  And  it  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  theology,  that  it  afforded  no 
sanction  to  the  loose  and  ^er  varjdng  application,  of 
which,  in  modem  times,  the  term  is  supposed  to  be 
susceptible.  "Thou  believest  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
says  CyrO  of  Jerusalem ;  "so  that  the  filiation  also  is 
one,"  (Cateches.y  c.  x.,  sect,  ii.,  p.  124.) 

80.  The  annexed  passage  is  from  another  work  of 
Dionysius  against  the  same  individual.  It  is  here 
quoted  from  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies.  "  The  Word  of 
the  Father  was  not  produced  by  a  word,  like  the  multi- 
tude of  the  blessed  spirits  above  ;  but  being  the  Word 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  he  was  begotten ;  for  the 
Word  Jesus  Christ  was  not  created."  (^dv.  PauU  Samos,, 
Qucest,  X.,  p.  270,  op.  Burton^  No.  324.) 

CYPRIAN.     A.D,  248. 

This  illustrious  father  and  mart3rr  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Carthage  in  the  above  or  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  beheaded  in  258.  He  has  left  only  some  epistles 
and  short  discourses,  mostly  devotional,  or  treating  of 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

81.  "All  his  acts, from  his  very  advent,  are  rendered 
eminent  by  the  patience  with  which  they  are  connected, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  descending  from  that  celestial 
sublimity  to   earthly  affairs,  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
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disdain  to  amune  the  flesh  of  man."  (Z>e  bono  Patient, 
Opp^^'p.  212.) 

82.  The  testimanie$  againsi  the  Jews^  bj  this  &ther, 
consist  of  passages  of  Scripture  arranged  under  appro- 
priate heads.  The  following  is  an  example : — *'  That 
when  the  Son  of  God  was  from  the  beginning^,  he  sub- 
mitted a  second  time  to  be  begotten  according  to  the 
flesh."  Under  this  title  he  quotes  Psal.  ii.  7 ;  Luke  i. 
41 — 43;  Gal.  iv.  4;  1  John  iv.  2,  3.  {^Adv.  JvcUeos, 
lib.  ii.,  c.  viil.,  p.  36.) 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  CARTHAGE.   A.D.  256. 

Held  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  re-baptizing  of 
heretics. 

83.  "  Fortunatus  of  Tuccaboris  said, — JesuS  Christ 
our  Lord  and  God,  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  and 
the  Son  of  the  Creator,  built  his  church  upon  a  rock,  not 
upon  heresy,  and  gave  to  his  apostles,  and  not  to  here- 
tics, the  power  to  baptize.*'  (^Sentent,  Episcop,  Condi. 
Carthag.s  ap,  Opp,  Cyprian.,  p.  233.) 

NOVATIAN.    A.D.  257. 

This  individual,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
NovatttSf  an  African  Bishop,  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome, 
and  was   separated  from  the  church  in  consequence 
partly  of  his  sentiments  on  some  points  of  discipline,  and 
partly  of  the  intemperance  of  his  behaviour.     In  him 
originated  the  sect  of  the  Novatians,  which  continued  in 
existence  down  to  the  fifth  century.     The  correctness  of 
his  doctrinal  views  on  the  person  of  Christ  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  impeached,  and  his  followers  generally 
admitted  the  Nicene  creed.     A  treatise  on  the  Trinity 
bears  his  name,  and  most  probably  was  written  by  him. 
At  all  events,  it  belongs  to  the  present  century. 
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84.  Speaking  of  the  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  he 
says,  **  This  contumely  of  heretics  will  redound  to  Grod 
the  Father  himself,  if  God  the  Father  could  not  generate 
a  Son  [who  is  also]  God."  (C.  xi.,  p.  80.)  * 

85.  **  The  Scripture  does  not  represent  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  only,  hut  as  the  son  of  man  also ;  neither 
does' it  say,  that  he  is  of  man  alone,  but  it  customarily 
speaks  of  him  as  likewise  of  God  ;  that  while  he  is  of 
both  [God  and  man],  he  may  also  be  both  [God  and 
man].     For  as  nature  itself  instructs  us  that  he  who  is 
of  man  should  be  regarded  as  man ;  so  also  does  it  that 
he  should  be  believed  to  be  God,  who  is  of  God ;  lest  if 
we  do  not  admit  him  to  be  Gt>d  who  is  ofGod,  we  should 
deny  him  to  be  man,  who  is  of  man.     These  doctrines 
are  involved  each  in  the  other,  and  if  either  be  allowed 
to  supplant  the  other,  the  true  faith  is  lost.    They  there- 
fore who  read  that  Jesus  Christ  is  man,  the  son  of  man, 
read  also,  that  the  same  Jesus  is  declared  to  be  God,  and 
the  Son  of  God."  (76.,  p.  82.) 

86.  *'  The  Word  descended — that,  by  the  assumption 
of  the  flesh,  the  son  of  man  might  ascend  thither,  whence 
the  Word,  the  Son  of  Grod  descended."  (C.  xiii.,  p.  96.) 

87.  "  By  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  Was  man  made. — 
It  was  God  who  made  man  in  the  image  of  God;  there- 
fore Christ  is  God. — And  they  who  assume  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  and  of  man,  is  man  only,  and  not  God 
also,  contradict  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament." 
(C.xvii.,  p.  129, 130.) 

88.  "  Is  not  this  Christ  proved  to  be  not  man  only, 
because  he  is  Son  of  man,  but  God  also,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  Son  of  God.  He  is  called  the  fkat  begotten  of  every 
creature;  but  how  is  this  possible  unless,  according  to 
the  Divinity,  the  Word  proceeded  from  God  the  Father 
before  every  creature  ?  "  (C.  xxi.,  p.  166,  167.) 

89.  "  The  error  of  these  heretics  is  to  be  traced  to 
their  allowing  no  difference  between  the  son  of  man  and 
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the  Son  of  Grod ;  lest  upon  the  admission  of  such  dis- 
tinction, Jesus  Christ  should  be  readily  proved   to  be 
both  Grod  and  man.     They  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  in 
the  s&me  sense  he  is  both  man,  the  son  of  man,  and  the 
Son  of  Ood,  and  that  the  frail  substance,  man  and  flesh, 
is  called  the  Son  of  Crod. — For  they  also  propound— 
[the  text] ;  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thecj  arid  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shaU  overshadow  thee  ;    therefore 
also  that  holy  thing  which  shaU  he  bom,  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,     The  angel,  they  argue,  said  to  Mary, 
that  holy  thing  which  shaU  be  bom,  i.  e.,  the  substance  of  i 
flesh  and  body,  shaU  be  called  the  Son  of  God,     Man 
himself,  [therefore],  they  say,  the  flesh  of  his  body,  which 
is  here  called  the  holy  thing,  even  that  is  the  Son  of 
God. — But  this  passage  does  not  say,  therefore  the  holy 
thing,  &c.,  but  it  adds  the  conjunction,  therefore  also, 
&c.,  that  it  might  show  that  the  holy  thing  bom  of  her, 
i.  e.,  the  substance  of  flesh  and  body,  is  not  primarily  the 
Son  of  God,  but  consequently  and  in  the  second  place : 
and  that  primarily  the  Son  of  Grod  is  the  Word  of  Grod, 
incarnated  by  that  Spirit  to  whom  the  angel  refers,  The 
Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee.     For  he  is  the  legitimate  Son  of 
Qod,  who  is  of  Grod  himself;  who  when  he  assumes  that 
holy   thing,  and  unites    himself  to   the   son    of  man, 
renders  it  so  dignified  by  the  connexion  as  to  make  that 
the  Son  of  God  which  naturally  was  not  so. — The  Son 
of  God  descended,  and  when  he  received  to  himself  the 
son  of  man,  made  it  by  consequence  Son  of  God ;  because 
the  Son  of  God  joined  and  associated  it  with  himself.'* 
(C.  xxiv.,  pp.  185—190.)    The  whole  of  the  chapter,  of 
which  this  is  an  abridgment,  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
serious  attention. 

90.  "  The  secrets  of  the  sacred  and  divine  nativity 
[of  the  Word],  neither  apostle  teacheth,  nor  prophet 
discovereth,    nor    angel    knoweth,    nor    any  creature 
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understandeth.  To  the  Son  alone,  who  knoweth  the 
secrets  of  the  Father,  are  they  known.  He,  therefore, 
since  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  is  always  in  the 
Father ; — otherwise  the  Father  had  not  always  been  a 
Father."  (C.  xxxi.,  pp.  238,  239.) 

This  quotation  must  not  be  dismissed  without  one 
remark.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  concluding  chapter  or 
summary  of  the  work ;  which,  though  clear  and  deci- 
sive upon  the  question  of  divine  generation,  contains 
several  expressions  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reconcile  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  views  of  Novatian  were  not  so  low  as 
Arianism,  for  he  expressly  affirms  that  Christ  was 
begotten  of  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  fallen  short  of  the  truth,  and  occasionally  to 
have  been  at  variance  even  with  the  proper  idea  of 
cons  ubstantiality . 


DIONYSIUS  ROMANUS.     A.D.  259. 

This  father  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  contemporary 
with  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  of  the  same  name.  A 
few  fragments  only  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved 
by  Athanasius. 

91.  "Is  the  first  begotten  of  the  whole  creation^  O 
rash  man,  himself  a  creature?  he  who  was  begotten 
before  the  morning  star? — Often  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures do  we  find  the  Son  spoken  of  as  begotten^  but  not 
as  made.  Whence  is  clearly  demonstrated  the  error 
which  those  adopt,  concerning  the  generation  of  our 
Lord,  who  venture  to  speak  of  his  divine  and  ineffable 
generation  as  of  a  creation."  {Athanas,  de  Decret.  Syn, 
Nicen,y  c.  xxvi.,  T.  i.,  p.  231.) 


1'>.S  THEOGKOSTUS.       A.  D.  282.  [cHAF.  TO. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  ANTIOCH.     A.D.  269. 

Extract  from  the  Epistle  addressed  to  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  bj  the  orthodox  Bishops  assembled  at  the  aboye 
synod. 

92.  *'  We  acknowledge  and  preach  this  b^otten  Son 
to  be  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  first  horn  of  the  whole  creation^  the  Wisdom^ 
and  Word,  and  Power  of  God,  existing  before  the  irorlds, 
not   bj  foreknowledge,  but  God  in  essence  and  sub- 
stance.— Bat  whosoever  contends  that  the  Son  of  Grod 
was  not  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  saying, 
that  to  preach  the  Son  of  Grod  as  (rod  is  in  effect  to 
believe  and  confess  two  Gods,  sudi  an  one  we  regard  as 
an  alien  firom  the  ecclesiastical  role;  and  with   ns  aD 
catholic  churches  agree«'*  {Hiti.  Condi.  Labheij  T.  i., 
p.  846.) 

THEOGNOSTUS.     A.  D.  282. 

Of  this  writer  all  which  is  certainly  known  is  that  he 
was  an  Alexandrian,  and  in  his  time  of  some  reputation. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical 
school,  the  next  President  but  one  to  Dionysius. 
Athanasins  couples  his  name  with  that  of  Origen,  and 
speaks  of  both  as  ancient  men.  He  is  also  represented 
as  having  written  seven  books  of  Institutions,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  fragments,  have 
entirely  perished.  Of  these,  one  preserved  by  Atha- 
nasins is  not  inappropriate  to  our  purpose. 

93.  "  The  substance  of  the  Son  is  not  obtained  from 
without,  nor  educed  from  nothing,  but  begotten  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  as  radiance  from  light,  as 
vapour  from  water, — an  effluence,  yet  without  division 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father.  For  as  the  sun  remains 
undiminished  by  the  rays  shed  from  it,  so  neither  doth 
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the  substance  of  the  Father  undergo  change,  though  it 
hath  the  Son  for  the  image  of  itself.''  {Athanas,  de 
Decret,  Syn,  Nicen,^  sect,  xxv.,  T.  i.,  p.  230.) 


METHODIUS.     A.  D.  290. 

Bishop  of  Tyre,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled,  The 
Banquet  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — 

94.  *'  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten  thee.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  proclaims  him 
as  the  Son,  indefinitely  and  without  specification  of 
time.  For  he  says  to  him,  not  Thou  hast  become,  but 
Thou  art :  making  it  manifest  that  he  had  neither  lately 
obtained  adoption,  nor  was  one  who,  though  pre-exis- 
tent,  would  afterwards  have  an  end ;  but  having  been 
begotten  before,  both  would  be  and  was  the  same." 
{Method,  Sympos,,  p.  387.) 

LACTANTIUS.     A.  D.  306. 

This  series  of  passages  will  be  concluded,  not  inap- 
propriately, with  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
this  eloquent  and  justly  celebrated  layman.  That  he  is 
not  distinguished  for  theological  accuracy  may  readily 
be  granted ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  testimony,  since  it  shows  that  the  doc- 
trine in  question  was  well  known  and  fiilly  acknow- 
ledged even  by  some  who  were  not  well  informed  upon 
evangelical  truth  in  general,  and  so  far  renders  the 
evidence  of  more  value  than  that  of  an  accomplished 
and  profound  theologian. 

95.  **God  begat  a  Spirit  pure  and  incorruptible, 
whom  he  announced  as  his  Son.  And  though,  by  him, 
he  afterwards  created  innumerable  others,  whom  we 
call  angels,  yet  him  alone,  his  first  begotten,  did  he 
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dignify  by  the  distinction  of  the  divine  name  ;  and  him 
the  testimonies  of  the  Prophets  miite  to  declare  the 
Son  of  the  supreme  God,  abounding  with  the  paternal 
power  and  majesty,  and  endowed  with  the  loftiest  prero- 
gatives.'* He  then  proceeds  to  cite,  among  other  authors, 
the  Sibylline  oracles,  a  forgery  probably  of  the  apostolic 
period,  and  therefore  not  inappropriate,  as  subsidiary 
evidence,  on  the  doctrines  then  received.  One  of  the 
passages  quoted  by  Lactantius  is, 

"  AvToy  troy  y/vwerw  Geov,  Gcov  viov  €<5vra." 

**  Acknowledge  him  thy  God,  who  is  the  Son  of  God." 

To  these  he  adds,  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c.  (Divin.  Instil. , 
lib.  iv.,  c.  vi.,  pp.  181,  182.) 

96.  "  How  then  is  he  begotten  ?  The  divine  operations 
can  neither  be  known  nor  related  by  any  one ;  yet  do 
the  sacred  Scriptures  [thus  fer]  instruct  us,  in  which 
we  have  the  information  that  he,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the 
Word  of  God."  (76.,  c.  viii.,  p.  184.) 

97.  "  Of  the  first  nativity  of  the  Word,  I  have  spoken 
thus  briefly  as  I  was  able.  Of  the  second,  as  the  con- 
troversy respecting  it  is  greater,  it  will  be  needftil  to 
treat  more  at  large.  In  the  first  place,  such  from  the 
beginning  was  the  divine  arrangement,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Son  of  God  should  descend  to  earth,  that 
he  might  build  a  temple  to  God,  and  teach  [man]  right- 
eousness." (76.,  c.  ix.,  X.,  p.  186.) 

98.  '*  In  his  first  spiritual  nativity,  the  Son  was  &firiTwp, 
without  mother,  because  begotten  of  God  the  Father 
alone. — But  in  his  second  and  fleshly  nativity,  he  was 
iLirdrwpf  without  father^  because,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  father,  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin. — By  the  Spirit  he  was  Son  of  God,  by  the 
flesh,  son  of  man ;  that  is,  both  God  and  man."  {lb,, 
c.  xiii.,  p.  193.) 

99.  "  When  we  speak  of  God  the  Father  and  (rod  the 
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Son,  we  do  not  speak  of  a  different  God,  nor  do  we 

divide  either ;  for  neither  can  the  Father  be  without  the 

Son,  nor  can  the  Son  be   separated  from  the  Father; 

since  neither  can  the  Father  be  declared  without  the 

Son,  nor  the  Son  begotten  without  the  Father.     When, 

therefore,  the  Father  is  connected  with  the  Son,  and 

the   Son  with  the  Father,  there  is  but  one  mind  of 

either,  one  spirit,  one  substance.     The  one  is  as  the 

exuberant  fountain,  the  other  as  the  river  flowing  from 

it ;  the  one  is  as  the  sun,  the  other  as  a  ray  extended 

from  the  sun ;  who,  inasmuch  as  he  is  faithful  and  dear 

to  the  supreme  Father,  is  not  separated,  as  neither  is  a 

river  from  the  fountain,  nor  a  ray  from  the  sun ;  because 

the  water  of  the  fountain  is  in  the  river,  and  the  light  of 

the  sun  is  in  the  ray."  (76.,  c.  xxix.,  p.  230.) 

100.  '*  Since  the  mind  and  will  of  either  is  in  the 
other,  or  rather,  since  both  are  one,  both  are  justly 
called  the  one  God ;  because,  whatever  is  in  the  Father, 
flows  forth  to  the  Son,  and  whatever  is  in  the  Son,  de- 
scends from  the  Father. — He  who  receives  the  Son  and 
bears  his  name,  he  worships  the  Father  together  with 
the  Son ;  for  the  Son  is  the  ambassador,  and  messenger, 
and  High  Priest  of  the  sovereign  Father.  He  is  the 
gate  of  the  most  illustrious  temple,  he  the  way  of  light, 
he  the  leader  of  salvation,  he  the  door  of  life."  {lb,, 
p.  231.) 


From  the  evidence  now  adduced,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing opinions  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers : — 

1.  That  the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  describes  our  Lord's 
pre-existent  and  eternal  nature  ;  and  includes  the  sove- 
reign attributes  of  Deity. 

2.  That  the  filiation  of  Christ  is  the  proper  evidence 
of  his  true  Divinity. 
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3.  That  the  titles  «  Word  "  and  **  Son  *'  are  kindied 
in  sense,  and  identical  in  application. 

4.  That  to  Christ,  as  the  Word,  is  to  be  attributed  a 
divine  geniture. 

5.  That  the  Sonship  of  our  Redeemer  is  a  relation, 
proper,  natural,  and  divine ;  the  result  of  bis  having 
been,  trulj  and  before  aD  worlds,  begotten  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father. 
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SECTION  V. 

TESTIMONY    FROM    ANCIENT    CREEDS,  &C. 

It  was  one  of  the  paradoxical  opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
that  the  sense  of  the  primitive  church  upon  Christian 
doctrine  was  essentially  at  variance  with  that  of  its  Minis- 
ters and  leading  Theologians.  Thus  did  he  endeavour  to 
elude  the  evidence  on  the  Deity  of  Christ  derived  from  the 
writings  of  antiquity.  An  opinion  thus  essentially  absurd 
was  not  likely  to  command  extensive  credence ;  but,  com- 
bined with  other  considerations,  it  shows  the  desirable- 
ness of  ascertaining  on  disputed  doctrines  the  judgment  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  that  of  its  Doctors.  For  this  purpose 
the  appeal  to  ancient  creeds  is  convenient  and  obvious. 

The  creeds  of  the  early  ages  were  professions  of  faith 
made  by  converts  at  baptism  ;  and,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, extemporary  statements  of  this  sort  were  probably 
required.  When  they  had  assumed  an  established  form, 
they  appear  to  have  been  employed  by  Christians  as 
secret  tokens  for  mutual  recognition ;  and  hence,  it  has 
been  plausibly  suggested,  arose  the  name  Symbolum,  * 
by  which  among  ancient  writers  they  are  commonly 
described.  This  latter  use,  however,  could  not  have 
been  of  long  continuance ;  since  where  the  initiated 
were  so  numerous,  the  maintenance  of  the  requisite 
secrecy  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Another  important  purpose  of  the  ancient  creeds, 
though  of  later  date,  was  to  provide  a  standard  of 
doctrine,  especially  as  available  against  rising  heresies. 
And  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be  traced  the  considerable 
diversity  observable  in  these  formulas.  Originally,  indeed, 

•  See  Rufinus  Exposit.  in  Symbol,  sect.  ii.,and  King's  History  of 
the  Creed,  pp.  8,  et  seq. 
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it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  perfectlj  uniform ;  though 
where  the  assertion  only  of  a  very  few  articles  of  belief 
was  required,  the  variation  could  not  have  been  con- 
siderable. But  when  errors  multiplied,  assuming  many 
forms  according  to  their  various  localities,  the  dissim- 
ilarity became  marked  and  important.  Western  creeds, 
as  having  had  few  heresies  to  contend  with,  are  usually 
general  and  succinct.  The  symbols  of  eastern  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  there  was  a  peculiar  activity 
of  theological  invention,  and  a  rankness  in  the  growth  of 
error,  are  minute,  precise,  and  often  voluminous. 

Into  the  numerous  historical  questions  of  great  interest 
which  this  subject  suggests,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  of  much 
importance  to  the  due  effect  of  this  section,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  requested.  It  is  that  the 
ancient  creed  was  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  church. 
It  did  not,  as  in  modem  times,  merely  form  a  part  of 
a  liturgy,  in  which  it  was  optional  with  an  individual 
whether  or  not  to  imite ;  but  was  essential  to  initiation 
into  the  profession  of  Christ.  It  taught  not  only  the 
doctrine  which  the  Bishop  was  boimd  to  maintain,  but 
that  also  which  the  convert  expressly  affirmed  as  his 
personal  belief.  The  Minister  and  the  people  were 
equally  under  its  seal.  Each  had  taken  its  obligation 
upon  himself.  It  declared  the  doctrinal  judgment  of 
all ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  sense  of  ancient 
creeds,  so  far  are  we  assured  of  the  faith  of  the  entire 
primitive  church. 

The  first  baptismal  confession  of  belief  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  is  that  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch : — **  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Messiah  is  the  Son  of  God :  '*  *  and 
could  we  rely  on  the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  it  would 

*  Acts  viii.  37.  On  this  passage,  see  above.  Chap,  iii.,  sect  i., 
p..  Ill,  note. 
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demonstrate  what  from  other  considerations  is  highly 
probable,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  Jew  or  Jewish  proselyte, 
the  prime  article  of  faith  demanded  upon  his  admission 
into  the  Christian  church,  was  the  Deity  and  divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  As,  however,  the  text  is 
doubtful,  it  can  only  allow  a  passing  allusion. 

I.— THE  ROMAN  CREED, 

commonly  called  The  Apostles',  though  of  uncertain 
date,  is  probably  the  most  ancient  which  we  at  present 
possess.  In  substance,  it  was  the  early  creed  of  the 
entire  west.  Upon  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  its 
statements,  so  far  as  the  letter  is  concerned,  do  not 
afford  any  decisive  evidence.  It  merely  says, "  I  believe 
— in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord."  * 
But  if  we  inquire  into  the  spirit  of  this  article,  we  have 
every  necessary  assurance  that  its  sense  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  more  copious  formulas  of  the  east.  For  it 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  Trinitarian,  that  the  creed 
asserts  our  Lord's  proper  Deity ;  and  if  so  the  doctrine 
must  be  included  under  the  term  "  Only  Begotten  Son ;  " 
since  there  is  no  other  which  can  be  explained  with  this 
reference. 

II.— THE  CREED  OF  AQUILEIA 

is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  Rome.  "  Credo  in 
Christum  Jesum,  unicum  filium  ejus,  Dominum  nos- 
trum." It  is  introduced  here  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
citing  the  testimony  of  Rufinus,  an  Aquileian  Presbyter, 
(A.D,  397,)  to  the  sense  in  which  it  was  then  received. 
Independently  of  this  purpose,  however,  it  will  probably 

«  So  the  most  ancient  and  correct  copies  have  it : — vlbv  avrov 
Tbv  uovoysvvriTov.  See  Abp.  Usher,  De  Symholis,  p.  6 ;  and  Pear- 
son on  the  Creed,  p.  105^ 
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be  admitted   that  the   following   passages  possess  an 
interest  sufficient  to  warrant  their  insertion. 

Upon  the  term  The  Father ,  he  remarks,  "  When  thou 
hearest  of  the  Father,  understand  that  there  is  also  aSon, 
who  is  his  image.     For  as  no  one  is  called  a  lord  who 
has  no  possession  or  servant ;  and  as  no  one  is  deno- 
minated a  teacher,  unless  he  has  a  disciple ;  even  so  can 
no  one  by  any  means  be  a  father  unless  he  has  a  son. 
From  this  name,  therefore,  by  which  God  the  Father  is 
designated,  it  is  evident  that  the  Son  also  subsists  equally 
with  the  Father.  Do  not  too  curiously  pry  into  the  mystery, 
how  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  lest  in  seeking  to  gaze 
on  light  inaccessible  thou  lose  that  glimpse  which  divine 
grace  has  actually  permitted.     Or,  if  thou  deem  that  all 
knowledge  of  this  sort  is  to  be  attempted,  propound  to 
thys^f,  in  the  first  place,  such  matters  as  respect  our- 
selves ;  and  if  upon  these  thou  canst  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  then  proceed  from  the  contemplation 
of  earthly  to  that  of  heavenly  things. — Tell  us  how  the 
human  mind  produces  speech ; — and  how  in  substance 
and  nature  it  remains  the  same,  while  its  operations  are 
various."  He  adds  several  illustrations  of  a  similar  kind, 
such  as  the  flowing  of  a  river  from  its  fountain,  the 
radiation  of  light,  the  production  of  vapour  ;  and  con- 
cludes thus :  **  But  if  indeed  thou  art  able  to  investigate 
each  of  these  phenomena,  be  assured  that  the  mystery  of 
divine  generation  is  as  far  different,  and  more  eminent, 
as  the  Creator  is  more  powerful  than  the  creature,  as  the 
artificer  is  more  excellent  than  his  workmanship,  as  He  who 
always  exists  is  more  noble  than  he  whose  being  began 
from  nothing.     That  God  is  the  Father  of  his  only  Son, 
our  Lord,  is  to  be  believed,  but  not  to  be  explained." 

The  sense  of  the  appellation  Son^  he  thus  expounds : — 
*'  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  human  title  Son 
teaches  us  any  thing  earthly  respecting  Christ,  therefore 
the  creed  adds,  that  he  is  the  only  Son  of  God,  and 
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our  Lord, — This  incorporeal  generation  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  singular,  nor  admit  of  a  separation  of  him  who 
is  begotten  from  him  who  begets. — The  Son  is  the  Only 
Begotten,  and  though  in  glory,  eternity,  might,  dominion, 
and  power,  that  which  the  Father  is ;  yet  all  these  things 
are  not  without  an  author,  as  is  the  Father,  but  of  the 
Father,  as  is  the  Son,  who  is  equal  and  without  begin- 
ning. And  though  the  Son  is  the  head  of  all  things, 
yet  is  the  Father  his  author  by  an  eternal  generation. 
Neither  does  the  Father  precede  the  Son,  nor  the  Son 
succeed  the  Father.  When  therefore  thou  hearest  the 
title  Son,  do  not  think  of  the  nativity  of  the  flesh,  but 
remember  that  it  is  spoken  in  reference  to  the  uncom- 
pounded  nature  of  an  incorporeal  substance." 

The  following  expressions  of  the  creed  he  proceeds 
to  notice  thus: — "The  Son  is  one,  truly  a  Son,  and 
truly  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Others  are  called  sons 
by  the  grace  of  adoption,  not  according  to  the  truth  of 
nature.  So  also  others  are  called  lords  ;  but  not  by  the 
possession  of  underived  power.  He  alone  is  the  Only 
Begotten  Son ;  he  alone  is  the  only  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
— The  order  of  faith  having  stated  the  ineffable  mystery 
of  the  nativity  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  descends  to 
the  majesty  and  dispensation  of  human  salvation. —  Wan 
horn  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  virgin  Mary^  (natus  est  de 
Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  virgine).  This  is  the  nativity  of 
the  dispensation  among  men ;  the  former,  that  of  the 
divine  substance.  The  one  respects  the  appointed  dig- 
nity; the  other  is  of  nature.*'  {Rufin,  Exposit,  Symbol, 
ad  calc.  0pp.  Cyprian,  pp.  18 — 20.) 

III.— THE  CREED  OF  IRENiEUS. 

In  the  writings  of  several  of  the  early  fathers  we  have 
traces  of  formal  confessions  of  faith ;  *  but  Irenaeus  is 


*  See  especially  in  Athenagoras,  No.  21,  quoted  sect,  iv.^  above. 
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the  first  who  expressly  rehearses  what  may  be  called  a 
creed,  which  he  describes  as  the  immovable  canon  of  truth 
received  at  baptism.  He  then  proceeds  to  detail  it  tlius  : 
— **  The  church,  though  dispersed  throughout  the  habi- 
table world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received 
from  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  The  Faith  (x/<rr<v) 
in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heayen,  and 
earth,  and  sea,  and  all  things  in  them;  and  in  one 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  made  flesh  for 
our  salvation,  &c."'|' 

In  the  following  chapter,  he  remarks,  "Although  in 
the  world  languages  are  unlike,  yet  the  power  of  the 
Tradition  is  one  and  the  same.  And  neither  those 
churches  which  are  established  in  Germany,  nor  those 
among  the  Iberians,  nor  those  among  the  Celts,  nor 
those  in  the  east,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Lybia,  nor  those 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  (Palestine,)  believe  any 
other,  or  deliver  any  other.  But  as  the  sun  which  God 
has  created  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  world,  so  also  the  preaching  of  the  truth  every- 
where shines,  and  illuminates  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.*' 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  says,  "  If  a  difference 
should  arise  on  any  question,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  apply 
to  the  most  ancient  churches,  in  which  the  apostles  con- 
versed, and  from  them  to  receive  its  satisfactory  solution? 
What  if  the  Apostles  had  left  us  no  Scriptures,  would  it 
not  become  us  to  follow  the  order  of  Tradition  which 
they  delivered  to  those  to  whom  they  conmiitted  the 
churches  ?  To  which  arrangement  many  nations  of  the 
Barbarians  consent,  who  believe  in  Christ,  having  their 
salvation  written  without  parchment  or  ink,  by  the  Spirit 
on  their  hearts;    and  diligently  maintain  the  ancient 

t  Adv.  Haeres.,  lib.  i.,  c.  L,  ii.,  pp.  44, 45. 
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Tradition,  believing  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  which  are  in  them,  through  Jesu9 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  who,  of  his  transcendent  love  to 
the  work  of  his  hands,  submitted  to  that  generation  which 
was  of  the  Virgin,*** 

By  those  who  have  perused  the  passages  already 
cited  from  this  author,  f  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  on 
the  sense  in  which  he  understood  the  title  "Son  of 
God."  This  faith  then,  he  says,  had  been  received  from 
the  Apostles,  and  was  received  universally.  Such  is  the 
testimony,  be  it  recollected,  of  a  father  but  one  remove 
from  St.  John. 


IV.— THE  CREEDS  OF  TERTULLIAN. 

In  the  writings  of  Tertullian  there  are  three  forms  of 
the  rule  of  faith ;  and  all  in  works  produced  after  his 
lapse  to  Montanism.  The  first  is  short  and  general, — 
**  The  rule  of  faith  indeed  is  altogether  one,  and  is  alone 
unmovable,  and  incapable  of  being  remoulded ;  that  is,  of 
faith  in  the  one  God  Almighty,  Maker  of  the  world,  and 
in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  &c."  J 

V.  A  second  form  is  thus  expressed : — "  The  rule  of 
faith  is  that  by  which  we  believe  that  there  is  indeed 
one  God,  nor  any  other  than  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  produced  the  universe  from  nothing  by  his  Word, 
who  was  sent  forth  before  all.  things.  That  Word, 
called  his  Son,  was  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and  was  at 
last  brought  down  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and  by 
power,  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  made  flesh  in  her  womb, 
and  born  of  her,  Jesus  Christ. — This  rule,  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  is  not  the  subject  of  any  disputations 


•  Lib.  Hi,  c.  iv.,  pp.  205,  206. 

t  See  Nos.  23—31,  sect,  iii.,  above. 

X  De  Virgin,  veland.,  c.  i.,  p.  192. 
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among  ub,  except  what  heretics  introduce,  or  what  make 
heretics."* 

YI.  The  third  form,  upon  the  suhject  in  question,  is 
yet  more  explicit :  **  As  always,  so  now  more  especially, 
having  heen  more  fully  taught  hy  the  Paraclete,  who  is 
the  guide  into  all  truth,  we  helieve  in  one  God,    yet 
under  this  dispensation,  which  we  call  Economy,  that 
there  is  a  Son  of  the  one  God,  his  Word,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  him,  hy  whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
without  whom  nothing  was  made.     [We  belieye]  that  lie 
was  sent  from  the  Father  into  the  Virgin,  horn  of  her, 
God  and  man,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  son  of  man,  and 
named  Jesus  Christ. — This  rule  has  descended  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  even  from  the  very  first  before 
heresies.^'f 

VII.— THE  CREED  OF  ORIGEN, 

found  in  the  work  entitled,  wepl  iLpx^iy,  or  ''De 
Principiis."  Unfortunately,  this  treatise  surrives  only 
in  a  Latin  version  of  Rufinus,  upon  the  fidelity  of  which 
we  cannot  place  implicit  confidence.  The  following  is 
the  form  as  given  in  that  version : — **  This  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  things,  which  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  were  most  clearly  delivered.    First,  That  there 

is  one  God,  who  created  all  things. Then,  that  Jesus 

Christ  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  every  creature ; 
who,  though  he  ministered  to  the  Father  in  the  creation 
of  the  universe,  (for  bg  him  were  all  things  made,)  in 
these  last  times,  emptying  himself,  was  made  man; 
though  he  was  God,  yet  he  was  incarnated ;  and  being 
man,  he  remained  God  as  he  was  before.'*  In  dilating 
the  truths  thus  succinctly  stated,  he  thus  speaks :  '*  First, 


*  De  Praescript.  Hsreticor.,  c.  xiii.,  xiv.,  p.  235. 
t  Adv.  Prax.,  c.  ii.,  p.  635. 
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it  behoves  us  to  know  that  there  is  in  Christ  one  nature 
of  his  Deity,  which  is  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  the 
Father,  and  another  human,  which  in  these  last  times 
has  been  assumed  for  the  dispensation."*  The  entire 
chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  Christ  is  in  the  same  strain. 

VIII.— SUPPOSITIOUS  CREED  OF  ORIGEN, 

found  in  the  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites.  Being 
short,  it  is  here  annexed  entire.  '*  I  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Creator  and  Framer  of  all  things,  and  in  God  the 
Word,  who  is  of  {Ik)  him,  consubstantial  and  co-eternal ; 
and,  in  these  last  times,  having  taken  upon  him  man,  of 
Mary,  was  crucified  and  raised  from  the  dead.  I  believe 
also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  exists  from  eternity.** -f- 

The  evidence  derived  from  these  two  documents, 
though  not  of  the  first  class,  is  nevertheless  not  without 
force.  The  alteration  in  the  former,  if  any  such  has 
taken  place,  is  in  favour  of  orthodoxy ;  the  design  of 
Rufinus  in  his  free  translation,  as  he  himself  intimates, 
having  been  to  obviate  objections  which  might  be  alleged 
against  the  work,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  in  some 
of  its  expressions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dialogue  in 
which  Origen  is  one  of  the  interlocutors,  may  reasonably 
be  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  his  known  opinions. 
Otherwise  the  verisimilitude  had  been  lost ;  nor  in  that 
case  is  it  likely  that  the  work  would  ever  have  obtained 
a  place  among  his  writings. 

IX.— THE  CREED  OF  GREGORY  THAUMA- 

TURGUS. 

This,  if  genuine,  is  one  of  the  most  important  relics  of 
antiquity;    and  certainly  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is 

•  De  Principiis,  Proem.,  sect,  iv.,  et  lib.  i.,  c.  ii.,  sect,  i.,  T.  i.,  p.  47. 
f  De  rect  Fid.,  sect  i.,  ap.  Opp.  Origen,  T.  i.,  p.  804. 
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conddenble.  61^:017  Njssen  states  that  in  his  age 
(A.  D.  370)  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  ehurcb  of 
Neocaesarea,  in  the  hand-writing  of  its  author.*  Basil, 
the  elder  brother  of  Nyssen,  both  being  Cappadocian 
Bishops,  mentions  **  The  Tradition  of  the  truly  great 
Gregory/'  and  says,  that  in  his  infancy  he  was  taug^ht 
by  his  grandmother  Macrina  "  the  Words  of  the  most 
blessed  Gregory,  as  she  had  .received  them  and  pre- 
served them  in  her  recollection."  He  also  states  tliat 
the  memory  of  Gregory  was  held  in  such  extreme 
veneration  throughout  that  part  of  Cappadocia,  that  the 
people  would  not  take  up  any  custom,  or  word,  or  mys- 
tical rite,  but  what  they  had  received  from  him;  and 
diat  his  successors  in  the  episcopate,  whom  he  elsewhere 
mentions  with  the  utmost  respect,  were  extremely  vigi- 
lant against  every  degree  of  innovation.-f- 

The  expressions  employed  by  Basil,  it  is  apprehended, 
may  fairly  be  referred  to  the  composition  in  question. 
The  term  Tradition^  especially,  is  susceptible  of  this 
application.  Assuming  then  that  ^e  Neocsesarean 
Christians  were  what  he  represents  them,  and  that  they 
possessed  a  document  acknowledged  among  them  as  the 
autograph  of  the  great  Gregory,  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  in  &vour  of  its  genuineness.  At  all 
events,  it  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  its  reputed 
author ;  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Two  or  three  objections  may  be  briefly  noticed.  It 
is  first  alleged,  that  Nysscn  is  a  witness  unworthy  of 
credit,  which,  were  the  subject  in  debate  a  supernatural 
narrative,  might  readily  be  conceded.  But  though  he 
undoubtedly  retails  some  extravagant  and  improbable 
fictions,  whether  of  his  own  invention  or  from  the  report 
of  others  we  do  not  now  pause  to  inquire,  yet  upon  a 

•  Greg.  Nys.  0pp.,  T.  iii.,  p.  546. 

f  See  Lardner,  Credibility,  p.  ii.,  ch.  zlii.,  pp.  621,  &c. 
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matter  of  fact  so  public,  no  one,  with  the  slightest 
regard  to  his  reputation,  would  have  ventured  on  a 
statement  which,  if  false,  could  not  have  remained  un- 
detected for  an  hour. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  the  creed  treats  wholly  of 
the  Trinity,  and  seems  therefore  rather  to  belong  to  the 
period  when  the  attention  of  the  church  was  fully 
absorbed  by  the  Trinitarian  controversy.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  do  not  know  under  what  circumstances  it 
was  written,  which  might  have  been  such  as  required  a 
particular  exposition  of  that  doctrine  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
we  do  know  that  errors  upon  this  subject  were  pro- 
mulgated in  the  age  of  Gregory,  and  that  he  was  present 
at  the  first  council  of  Antioch,  convened  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Samosatean  heresy. 

fiut  the  objection  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
weight  is,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  composition  by 
Jerome.  And  this  certainly  would  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  it,  were  its  existence  the  subject  con- 
troverted. But  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  in  being  in 
the  age  of  Jerome ;  and  that  it  was  then  attributed  to 
Gregory,  does  not  allow  of  any  doubt.  Of  the  literary 
character  of  this  father,  Jerome  says  little.  After  men- 
tioning the  Panegyric  upon  Origen,  he  adds,  "  He  wrote 
also  a  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  short  indeed,  but 
exceedingly  usefiil.  And  other  epistles  are  commonly 
reported  to  be  his ;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  the  signs 
and  miracles  which  when  a  Bishop  he  effected  with  the 
great  glory  of  the  churches.'**  To  this  last  circum- 
stance Jerome  obviously  refers  his  eminence  ;  and  there- 
fore seems  to  pass  the  more  lightly  over  his  smaller 
compositions.  Indeed,  as  the  expression  ali^e  epistolcpf 
"  other  epistles,"  implies  that  the  Paraphrase  just  before 
named  was  one  work   of  the   same   class,   it    is   not 

♦  Hieron.  De.  Vir.  Illust.,  c.  Uv. 
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unlikely  that  under  this  phrase  are  included  tracts  not 
in  an  epistolary  form ;  and,  if  so,  the  composition  in 
question  may  possibly  be  here  referred  to.  Other 
reasons,  would  our  limits  permit,  might  be  assigned  for 
the  silence  of  Jerome.*  The  reader  has  the  subject 
now  before  him,  and  must  judge  for  himself.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  however,  that  critics  of  no  less  eminence 
than  Fabricius,  Bull,  and  Cave,  with  many  others,  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  creed.  The  following  is  that  part 
of  it  in  which  we  are  at  present  concerned : — 

"  There  is  one  God,  the  Father  of  the  living  Word, 
of  the  subsisting  Wisdom  and  Power,  the  eternal  express 
likeness,  a  perfect  begotten  of  a  perfect ;  Father  of  an 
Only  Begotten  Son ;   one  Lord,  only  of  only,  God  of 
God,  the  express  likeness  and  image  of  the  Godhead, 
the  efficacious  Word,  the  Wisdom  that  embraces  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  the  Power  which  pro- 
duced the  whole  creation;    the  true  Son  of  the  true 
Father ;  invisible  of  the  invisible,  incorruptible  of  the 
incorruptible,  immortal  of  the  immortal,  and  eternal  of 
the  eternal. — There  is  a  perfect  Trinity  in  glory,  eternity, 
and  royalty,  not  parted  nor  alienated.     In  the  Trinity 
there  is  nothing  created  nor  servile,  nothing  adventitious, 
which  did  not  at  first  exist,  but  was  afterwards  super- 
induced.    The  Father  was  never  without  the  Son,  nor 
the  Son  without  the  Spirit ;  but  the  same  Trinity  un- 
changeable and  invariable  for  ever."f 


*  The  creed  is  acknowledged  by  Rufinus;  so  at  least  I  learn 
from  Basnage  and  Lardner;  and  ahhough  neither  his  testimony 
nor  Nyssen's  alone  is  equal  to  that  of  Jerome,  yet  combined  they 
supply  as  strong  an  evidence  in  its  favour  as  does  the  silence  of 
Jerome  against  it. 

f  Greg.  Thaumat.,  Op.,  p.  1.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
latter  paragraph  is  a  part  of  the  original  creed,  or  of  an  exposition 
annexed  by  Gregory  Nyssen. 
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X.— THE  CREED  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
ANTIOCH.  A.D.  269. 

Held  for  the  suppression  of  the  errors  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata.  The  former  part  is  as  follows : — "  We  acknow- 
ledge our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  begotten  of  the  Father 
according  to  the  Spirit,  (icara  irvevfia,)  before  the  worlds ; 
in  the  latter  days,  born  of  the  Virgin  according  to  the 
flesh,  {Kara  (rdpica,)  one  person  compounded  of  heavenly 
divinity  and  human  flesh,  and  one  with  respect  to  his 
being  man."* 

XL— THE  CREED  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL 

CONSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  work  bearing  this  title  is  a  creed  which,  about 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
was  used  in  some  of  the  eastern  churches.  Whiston 
imagined  that  in  the  Constitutions  he  found  sufficient 
evidence  of  divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  assigned  the 
form  in  question  to  the  apostolic  age.  Others  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  referring  it  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  intermediate  period,  for  which  Cotelerius 
reasons,  is  by  far  the  most  probable. f 

*  In  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  pt  iii.,  c.  vi.,  p.  979, 
Concil.  Labb.,  T.  iii.,  this  creed  is  incorrectly  attributed  to  the 
Council  of  Nice. 

f  Epiphanius,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
states  that  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  were  then  cited  as  an  au- 
thority upon  the  time  of  keeping  Easter;  a  clear  proof  that  they  were 
regarded  as  of  respectable  antiquity.  The  same  father  maintains  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  work.  But  ks  creed  does  not  affirm  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son,  and  no  post-Nicene  creed  with  such  an  omission 
could  have  been  other  than  a  suspicious  document.  In  the  days 
of  Epiphanius,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  an  ante- 
Nicene  production.  And  considering  the  notoriety  of  the  Consti- 
tutions, it  is  extremely  improbable,  had  the  contrary  been  the  fact, 
that  it  could  have  possessed  such  a  reputation. 
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The  foDowing  are  the  passages  of  this  creed  iprlucb 
respect  our  present  subject : — "  I  believe,  and  am  bap- 
tized, in  one  only  true  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of 
Christ,  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  ^rhom 
are  all  things ;  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  Only 
Begotten  Son,  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  creation,  "who, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  was  be- 
gotten before  the  ages.**  * 

XII.— THE  CREED  OF  LUCIAN. 

We  have  preserred  by  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and  So- 
crates, a  creed  which  was  presented  to  the  sixth  Conncil 
of  Antioch,  (A.  D.  341,)  as  the  composition  of  Lucian, 
a  Presbyter  of  that  church,  who  was  martyred  under 
Maidmin,  (A.  D.  31 1,)  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  his  own  handwriting.  There  is  much  un- 
certainty connected  with  this  formula ;-)'  but  as  it  has 
the  sufirages  of  a  number  of  learned  men  and  competent 
judges,  its  omission  would  scarcely  be  proper. — '*  We 
believe,  agreeably  to  evangelical  and  apostolical  tradition, 
in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator  and  Maker 
of  the  universe,  of  whom  are  all  things;  and  in  one 


*  Constit.  AposL,  lib.  tH.,  c.  xli.  In  some  modem  MSS.,  the 
words  oif  KTur^kvra  occur  at  the  close  of  this  passage.  Their 
absence  in  the  more  ancient  supplies  no  inconsiderable  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  antiquity,  or  at  least  of  the  ante-Niceae  origin 
of  the  composition. 

f  Thus  it  has  been  questioned  whether  Lucian  himself  was  or- 
thodox ;  whether  the  creed  was  really  written  by  him,  or,  if  it  were, 
whether  the  copies  possessed  by  us  have  not  been  corrupted.  The 
adequate  investigation  of  each  of  these  subjects,  in  a  manual  like 
the  present,  of  course  is  impracticable.  The  reader  may  consult 
Bull  on  the  affirmative,  and  Lardner  on  the  negative,  side  of 
the  questions  of  genuineness  and  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Burton,  however, 
puts  the  subject  in  the  most  fair  and  satisfactory  position.  (Test. 
p.  434). 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  the  Only  Begotten  God ; 
through  whom  are  all  things,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  the  worlds,  God  of  God,  whole  of  whole,  only  of 
only,  perfect  of  perfect.  King  of  King,  Lord  of  Lord, 
the  living  Word,  the  living  Wisdom,  the  true  light,  the 
way,  the  truth,  the  resurrection,  the  shepherd,  the  door, 
the  changeless  and  immutable  image  of  the  Father's 
Deity,  substance,  council,  and  power,  and  glory;  the 
first-bom  of  the  whole  creation ; — the  Father  being  truly 
a  Father,  the  Son  truly  a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  truly 
a  Holy  Spirit ;  these  names  not  being  applied  simply  and 
without  significancy,  but  accurately  descriptive  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  peculiar  person,  order,  and  glory  of  each ; 
so  that  in  respect  of  persons,  they  are  three ;  and  in 
respect  of  harmony,  one."* 


XIII.— THE  CREED  OF  ANTIOCH, 

preserved  by  John  Cassian,  in  a  work  on  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ,  written  against  Nestorius,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  formula  itself  had 
probably  been  employed  in  the  church  of  Antioch  from 
remote  antiquity;  the  homoousian  clause,  and  perhaps 
the  words  "  not  made,"  having  been  inserted  after  the 
council  of  Nice.  "  This  is  the  text  and  faith  of  the  creed 
of  Antioch,  I  believe  in  one  only  true  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  and  Creator  of  all  visible  and  invisible  crea- 
tures. And  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten 
Son,  and  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  bom  of  him 
before  all  worlds,  [and  not  made,]  True  God  of  True 


*  Athanas.  De  Synodis  Arimini  et  Seleuciae,  T.  i.,  pp.  735,  736 ; 
Hilar,  de  Synodis,  p.  367 ;  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.,Iib.  ii.,  c.  x.  The 
English  reader  will  find  the  creed  at  length  in  Burton,  Test.  No.  330 ; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  Eccles.,  B.  x.,  c.  iv.,  sect.  vi. 
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God,  [consubstantial  with  the  Father],  bj  whom  also  the 
worlds  were  framed,  and  all  things  nvere  made."* 

XIV.— THE  CREED  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  formula  presented  to  Constantine  by  Arius  and 
Euzoius  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  creed  of 
this  church.  It  thus  begins : — "We  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  our 
Lord,  God  the  Word,  begotten  of  him  before  aU  ages,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made  that  are  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."f 

XV.—THE  CREED  OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  most  important  of  oriental  creeds  are  those  of 
Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  and  Nice.     Their  mutual  relation 
renders  it  convenient  that  they  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether ;  although  chronologically  they  belong  to  periods 
widely  distant.     The  first  we  collect  from  the  Cateche- 
tical Discourses  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  (A.D.  345,) 
who  calls  it   "  the  holy  and  apostolical  faith  (W<n-«c) 
delivered  to  us  for  our  profession.  "J     Among  the  creeds 
of  the  east,  it  held  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Rome  among  those  of  the  west ;  being  probably  the 
parent  of  many,  if  not  of  all  others.     Its  simplicitj;  J^ 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Roman  creed ;  its  omission  of 
all  explicit  provision  against  any  later  heresy;  and  its 
distinctness  from  the  creed  of  Caesarea,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  that  part  of  Palestine,  combine  to  assure  us  of 
its  great  antiquity :  and  though,  from  the  absence  of 
external  evidence,   we  cannot  precisely  determine  its 


*  Cassian,  de  Incarnat,  lib.  vi.,  c.  iii.,  p.  1045. 

t  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  i.,  c.  xxvi. 

X  That  this  was  a  creed  distinct  from  all  others,  and  especially 
from  that  of  Nice,  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Bp.  Bull,  Judic.  Eceles- 
CathoLf  c.  vi.,  sect.  iv. — vi. 
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chronology,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in 
being  before  the  prevalence  of  the  Patripassian  errors, 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
passage  in  this  venerable  formula  which  appertains  to  our 
subject,  is  short  but  decisive. — "  I  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  the  true  God,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made."* 


XVI.— THE  CREED  OF  CiESAREA. 

This  is  probably  an  enlarged  form  of  the  foregoing.  It 
appears  to  refer  both  to  the  Patripassian  and  the  Sa- 
mosatean  heresies ;  and  could  not  therefore  have  as- 
sumed the  complete  form  in  which  we  at  present  possess 
it,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Yet 
Eusebius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  intimates  that  in  substance,  as  we  have 
just  suggested,  it  was  of  considerably  higher  antiquity. 
It  will  be  cited  under  the  following  article. 

XVII.— THE  NICENE  CREED. 

The  reader  will  gather  that  the  Nicene  creed,  far 
from  being  a  new  composition,  or  one  which  originated 
with  the  fathers  of  Nice,  was  a  modification  suited  to  the 
exigences  of  the  time  of  the  ancient  creed  of  Caesarea. 
This  latter  was  presented  by  Eusebius  to  the  assembled 
s3rnod :  being,  as  he  himself  declares,  that  form  of  belief 
in  which  he  had  been  baptized,  which  had  been  handed 
down  by  his  predecessors ;  and  which,  in  his  judgment,  it 


*  Cyril,  Hieros.,  Cataches.,  vii.,  sect  il.,  pp.  103, 104;  zi.,  secti., 
p.  135;  sect  vii.,  p.  145. 
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would  appear  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  heresy  for  the  sup- 
pression of  which  the  Council  had  been  convened.  As 
to  its  substance,  the  fathers  were  of  the  same  mind;  but, 
in  respect  to  the  sovereign  Deity  of  Christ,  they  judged 
it  inadequate  to  the  evasions  of  the  Arians.  They  in- 
creased its  precision,  therefore,  adding  especially  the 
express  assertion  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father.  To  this  the  Arians  reused  their  subscrip- 
tion. They  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  Son  of  a 
LIKE  substance,  (homoiousios,)  but  not  consubstantial,  of 
the  SAME  substance f  (homoousios,)  with  the  Father.  In 
this  latter  term,  differing  but  in  one  letter  from  that  which 
the  Arians  allowed,  the  Nicene  fathers  found  the  only 
test  of  Arianism,  and  the  only  security  against  its  gigan- 
tic errors.  In  the  first  part  of  the  creed  no  alteration 
was  made ;  and  that  the  reader  may  perceive  the  amount 
of  difference  in  expression  on  the  person  of  Christ,  we 
annex  side  by  side  the  two  forms,  so  far  as  they  respect- 
ively treat  of  this  subject. 

CcBsarea.  Nice. 

"  We  believe  in  one  Lord  "  We  believe  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  God  of  God,  Light  God,  the  Only  fiegotten  of 
of  Light,'  Life  of  Life,  the  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the 
Only  Begotten  Son,  born  substance  of  the  Father, 
before  all  creation,  begotten  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
of  God  the  Father  before  very  God  of  very  God,  be- 
all  worlds,  by  whom  also  all  gotten  not  made,  consub- 
things  were  made.'*  stantial  with  the   Father, 

by  whom  all  things  were 
made." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  creeds,  however,  the  varia- 
tion is  considerable ;  for  while  that  of  Caesarea  gives  a 
general  affirmation  of  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Nicene,  as  having  especially  to  do  with  the  person  of 
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the  Son,  affixes  an  anathema  to  the  particular  errors  for 
the  suppression  of  which  it  was  designed.  The  follow- 
ing collation  will  show  the  difference : — 

"  We  believe  that  each  "  But  those  who  say  that 
of  these  persons  is  and  doth  there  was  a  time  when  the 
subsist;  that  the  Father  is  Son  of  God  was  not,  and 
truly  the  Father,  the  Son  that  he  was  not  before  he 
truly  the  Son,  and  the  was  bom,  or  that  he  was 
Holy  Spirit  truly  the  Holy  made  from  nothing,  or  of 
Spirit:  as  our  Lord  also,  any  other  essence  or  sub- 
when  he  sent  his  disciples  stance,  or  created,  or  sub- 
out  to  preach,  said.  Go  ye  ject  to  alteration  or  change, 
and  teach  all  nations,  hap-  such  persons  the  catholic 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  and  apostolic  church  ana- 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  thematizes."* 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 

To  these  changes  several  of  the  Bishops  demurred, 
and  among  the  number  was  Eusebius  himself.  Event- 
ually, however,  he  states  that  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
Bishops  unanimously  subscribed  to  the  Nicene  faith.-f* 
But  thinking  it  probable  that  his  hesitancy  might  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Ceesarean  Chris- 
tians, he  sent  them  a  copy  of  the  Nicene  creed,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  assent 
to  its  characteristic  alterations.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  this  important  document : — 

"  When   this  form   of  faith   was   appointed  by   the 


*  Socrat  HUt.  Eccles.,  lib.  i.,  c.  viii. 

f  Socrates  mentions  five  dissentients ;  but  Theodoret  says,  that, 
of  the  entire  council,  there  were  two  only,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  synodical  epistle,  in  which  Theonas  of  M armorica,  and  Secun- 
dus  of  Ptolemais  alone  are  named.  The  probability  is,  that  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  and  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  the  other 
dissentients  specified  by  Socrates,  did  at  first  refuse  their  assent,  but 
ultimately  conformed  to  the  decision  of  the  synod.  Indeed  Socrates 
himself  intimates  as  much  in  respect  of  the  two  former. 

y 
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Bishops,  we  did  not  inconsiderately  omit  wjilring  an 
inquiry  into  their  meaning  in  the  expressions  of  the  sub' 
stance  of  the  Father^  and  eonsvhstantuU  with  the  Father, 
Hence  arose  several  questions  and  replies,  and  the  true 
import  of  these  words  was  scrutinized  with  great  accu- 
racy. And  it  was  acknowledged  by  them  that  the 
words,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father^  did  only  signify 
thus  much,  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father,  but  not  as  a 
part  of  the  Father.  Wherefore  we  ourselves  also  gave 
our  assent  to  this  signification.  For  the  same  reasons 
also  we  have  admitted  of  the  words  begotten^  not  made. 
For  madcj  say  they,  is  an  epithet  common  to  all  crea- 
tures to  whom  the  Son  hath  no  resemblance.  He  is  of 
a  substance  £u:  more  excellent  than  any  creature :  which 
substance,  as  the  sacred  oracles  do  instruct  us,  is  begotten 
of  the  Father,  but  by  such  a  generation  as  is  inefiy>le. 
Thus,  also,  the  proposition  that  the  Son  is  homoSusios 
with  the  Father  was  discussed.  This  consubstantiality  is 
neither  by  division  of  the  substance,  nor  by  abscission, 
nor  by  mutation  of  the  paternal  essence  and  power. 
For  all  these  things  are  inconsistent  with  the  uncreated 
nature  of  the  Father.  But  this  proposition  expressly 
represents  to  us,  that  the  Son  of  Gk)d  is,  in  every  respect, 
like  to  the  Father  alone  who  begat  him ;  and  that  he 
exists  of  no  other  substance  or  essence  but  the  Father. 
To  this  opinion  we  thought  good  to  give  our  assent ; 
more  especially  because  we  also  knew  that  some  ancient, 
learned,  and  eminent  Bishops  and  writers  had  employed 
the  term  homoousios  in  their  explications  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son."* 

Upon  the  same  term,  yet  more  ftdly  in  harmony  with 
our  present  purpose,  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  to  the 

*  Socrat  Hitt,,  ubi  aup.  Dr.  Burton  shows  how  fully  this  last 
remark  of  Eusebias  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  and  most  sadsfiictorily 
vindicates  the  Nicene  fiithers  from  the  charge  of  innovation  in  the 
employment  of  the  epithet  homoousios.  (Te*tmomes,  p.  388.) 
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Bishops    of  Africa,   thus   expresses    himself: — ''That 
which  is  proper  to,  and  identical  with,  the  substance  of 
God,  and  exists  by  nature  as  its  offspring,  how  can  this 
be  otherwise  than  homoousios  with  its  begetter  ?     For 
this  it  is  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  and  he  who  will  not  admit  this  does  not  think 
that  the  Word  is  truly  and  by  nature  a  Son.     With  this 
apprehension  the  fathers  [of  Nice]  wrote  that  the  Son 
was  homoousios  with  the  Father,   and   anathematized 
those  who  say  that  the  Son  is  of  another  substance.    Nor 
did  they  themselves  invent  the  phrase,  but  were  taught 
it  by  the  fathers  who  preceded  them. — But  if  after  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  Bishops,  and  the  subscription 
of  their  own  fathers,  any  should  affect  to  be  startled  at 
the  word  homoousios,  let  them  say  and  think,  simply 
and  truly,  that  the  Son  is  by  nature  a  Son ;  and  let  them 
anathematize,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  synod, 
those  who  say  that  he  was  created  or  made,  or  from  non- 
existence ;  or  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  the 
Son  of  God,  that  he  was  subject  to  mutation,  or  that  he 
was  of  another  substcmce  [from  the  Father] ;  and  let 
them  thus  avoid  the  heresy  of  Arius.'   And  we  are  well 
assured  that  when  they  have  sincerely  anathematized 
these  opinions  they  will  forthwith  confess  that  the  Son 
is  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  even  homoousios  with 
him.      On   this   ground  the  fathers,   when   they  had 
affirmed  the   Son  to  be  homoousios,  immediately  sub- 
joined, that  the  catholic  church  anathematizes  such  as 
say  that  he  was  created,  &c. ;  so  that  it  might  be  under- 
stood that  he  who  confessed  the  Son  to  be  homoousios, 
did,  in  fact,  truly  and  sincerely  declare  him  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  according  to  the  right  import  of  that  Scrip- 
ture, /  and  my  Father  are  one ;  and,  he  that  aeeth  me 
seeth  my  Father  also,*** 

*  Epist.  ad  Afric.  Episcop.  0pp.,  T.  i.,  pp.  898,  899. 

Y    2 
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The  Nicene  creed  was  designed  as  a  standard  of  doc- 
trine upon  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was  not  a  complete 
rule  of  faith,  nor  did  it  uniyersallj  supersede  other 
creeds.  Hence  we  find  that  Cjril  founds  his  cateche- 
tical discourses  upon  the  creed  <^  Jerusalem ;  Cassian 
recites,  as  the  creed  of  Antioch,  a  formula  e^entially 
different  from  that  of  Nice ;  and  the  Latin  fathers  very 
generally  adhered  to  varieties  of  the  Roman  creed. 

XVIII.— THE  CREED  OF  ST.  BASIL. 

In  the  ascetic  treatise  of  St.  Basil,  De  verd  Fidcj  there 
is  a  creed  which,  both  in  expression  and  comprehension, 
varies  considerably  from  that  of  Nice.  There  is  no  suf- 
ficient evidence,  however,  that  it  was  employed  at  the 
baptism  of  catechumens.  The  following  are  such  parts 
of  it  as  respect  our  present  subject : — "  We  believe  and 
confess  one  only  true  and  good  God  and  Father  Almighty, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
and  God,  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  one  Jesus  Christ,  his 
only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  God,  who  is  the  true 
God,  through  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  visible 
and  invisible,  and  by  whom  all  things  consist. — And  in 
tlie  only  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  who  establishes  all 
believers  in  the  true  confession  of  God  the  Father,  and 
of  his  only  begotten  Son  our  Lord  and  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  himself;  the  name  of  each  accurately  discrimi- 
nating to  us  the  peculiarity  of  him  whom  it  denominates. 
And  concerning  each  of  those  thus  denominated,  certain 
eminent  and  identifying  distinctions  are  to  be  reverently 
contemplated:  the  Father  is  to  be  considered  in  that 
which  distinguishes  him  as  the  Father ;  the  Son  in  that 
which  distinguishes  him  as  the  Son;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  also  in  his  essential  distinction.  Neither  does 
the  Holy  Spirit  speak  of  himself;  nor  does  the  Son  do 
any  thing  of  himself;  the  Father  also  sending  the  Son, 
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and  the  Son  sending  the  Holy  Spirit,  Thus  we  under- 
stand, and  thus  we  baptize  into  the  consubstantial 
Trinity,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  said.  Go  ye,  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'* 


XIX.andXX THE  CREEDS  OF  EPIPHANIUS. 

Yet  though  at  this  period  there  was  considerable  di- 
versity in  the  practice  of  various  churches,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  substance,  the  Nicene  creed  was  extensively 
adopted,  with  such  additions  only  as  were  necessary  to 
its  completeness  as  a  compendium  of  Christian  verity. 
Epiphanius  recites  a  creed  which,  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  that  of  Nice ;  and 
which,  he  says,  was  used  at  the  baptism  of  catechumens, 
from  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council  down  to  the  tenth 
year  of  Yalentinian  and  Valens.  (A.  D.  373.)  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : — "  We  believe  in  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  worlds,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father, 
Light  of  light,  true  God  of  true  God,  begotten  not 
made,  homoousios  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 

Epiphanius  proceeds  to  remark  that,  at  the  period 
above  cited,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  new 
heresies,  "  all  orthodox  Bishops  and  the  whole  catholic 
church"  agreed  to  an  enlarged  confession  of  faith.  The 
amplification  is  in  the  latter  articles,  little  change  being 
made  in  those  which  respect  the  divine  nature  of  our 
Lord.     A  translation  of  the  following  extract  will  not 

♦  Basil.  0pp.,  T.  ii.,  p.  354. 
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therefore  be  necessary.  "  Hiorsvofuy  sic  tva  Oeov,  Uaripa 
iravroicparopa,  vayrtav  hopartav  re^  koI  opaT&y  tomitt^k' 
Kal  etc  cva  Kvptoy  Iriffwy  Xpiflrrov,  Toy  vioy  rev  Oeovy 
yeyyri^lyra  Ik  Qeov  Ilarpoc,  fwyoyeyfi'  rovriartv  uc  r^c 
oiftriaQ  tov  UarpoQ,  Qeoy  cjc  Gcov,  ^a»c  Ik  ^taro^^  Otor 
aXri^iyoy  Ik  Qeov  iiXri^ivov'  yevvif<&£vra,  ov  xoMj^eiT-a, 
ofioovffioy  T^  Ilarpi,  Bi  ov  tcl  irayra  iyeyiro,  to.  re  er  TOtg 
ovpayoig,  Koi  tcl  ty  ry  yjf,  opara  re  icai  aSpara,"* 


XXI.— THE  CREED  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  latter  creed  of  Epipbanius,  inconvenient  as  it 
must  have  been  from  its  length,  in  less  than  ten  years 
was  superseded  by  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan,  which 
was  promulgated  by  the  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
(A.D.  381,)  and  which,  with  scarcely  any  alteration,  is 
inserted  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene  creed  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  EngHsh  church.  As  every  one  has 
access  to  a  translation,  it  may  be  proper  to  annex  the  fol- 
lowing extract  frcnsi  the  original : — **  Hitfrevofuy  elg  Iva 
Oeoy,  Uaripa  vayroKpaTopa,  voiriHly  ohpayov  Kal  yf/g^ 
oparwy  rt  wdyrwy  Kal  aopartay,  Kal  eig  eya  Kvpwt^, 
Irftrovy  Xpitrroy,  toy  vioy  rov  Oeov  rby  fioyoyey^,  tov 
Ik  tov  Harpog  yeyyrj^iyra  irpo  teavrtay  riay  aiwytay'  ij^Cig  Ik 
^oiroc,  Oeoy  aXrj^iyoy  Ik  Oeov  aXtf^iyov'  yeyyt^^iyraf  oh 
Toiri^eyTa,  oftoovffwy  rf  Ilarpl'  ^i  oi  ra  wayra  eyeyero^'f 

This  profession  of  faith  became  the  established  creed 
of  the  east,  was  regularly  employed  in  baptism,  and  ulti- 
mately was  admitted  into  the  daily  service  of  the  Greek 
church.  At  a  later  period  it  was  introduced  into  the 
liturgies  of  the  western  churches,  and  from  that  time  ha& 
been  more  extensively  adopted  than  any  other  formula. 

•  Epiphanii  Ancorat.,  sect  cxx.,  cxxi.,  T.  ii.,  pp.  122, 123. 
t  Symb.  Constant,  ap.  Labbei  Coacil.  Hist.,  T.  ii.,  p.  952. 
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It  is  now  received  throughout  the  catholic  church  as  the 
true  faith  of  God's  most  holy  word. 


XXII.— THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

Next  to  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan,  the  creed 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  St.  Athanasius  has  most 
widely  obtained ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
it  neither  originated  in,  nor  was  confirmed  by,  a  general 
council.  Without  entering  into  the  controyersies  to 
which  this  composition  has  given  rise,  I  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  probably  of  Latin  origin,  and  belongs 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  following  versicles  are  appropriate 
to  our  subject : — 

'*  The  Father  is  made  of  none ;  neither  created  nor 
begotten. 

**  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone  :  not  made,  nor 
created,  but  begotten. 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and 
man; 

"  God  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  worlds :  and  man,  of  the  substance  of  his 
mother,  born  in  the  world." 

There  is  a  contemporary  relic  of  antiquity  to  which  it 
would  be  imjust  not  to  refer.  I  allude  to  the  Te  Deum. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  its  affirmation  of  our 
Lord's  eternal  Sonship,  and  of  the  catholicity  of  the 
doctrine. 

"The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world 
doth  acknowledge  thee ; 

"  The  Father  of  an  infinite  Majesty. 

"  Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son  ; 

**  Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter ; 

"  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ ; 
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"  Thoa  art  the  eye&lastino  (sempiiemus)  Sok  of 
THE  Father. 

*'  When  thou  toolsest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou 
didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb." 

This  magnificent  composition  has  now,  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  been  employed  by  the  Christian  church ; 
and  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  during  that  protracted  perioc^ 
thousands  of  devout  worshippers^  in  harmony  with  **  the 
holy  church  throughout  all  the  world/'  have  adored  the 
first  person  of  the  Trinity  as  **  the  Father  of  an  ikfikits 
Majesty  ; "  and  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  as 
the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father*" 


The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  body  of  evidence 
sufiScient,  it  is  presumed,  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  any 
doctrine.  As  fiur  as  our  means  of  information  extend 
we  find  that  the  eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord  has  been 
held  by  the  Christian  church  £rom  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Not  only  was  it  to  be  believed,  and  was 
actually  believed,  by  the  primitive  ministers  and  doctors, 
but  by  every  recognised  professor  of  Christianity.  From 
a  very  early  period,  its  avowal,  in  terms  the  most  express, 
emphatical,  and  unambiguous,  was  demanded  of  every 
candidate  for  Christian  baptism,  and  none  who  refused 
such  an  avowal  could  be  admitted  to  that  rite.         ' 

Another  weighty  consideration  is  the  use  which  was 
made  of  this  doctrine  for  the  counteraction  or  suppression 
of  error.  No  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  it 
was  intended  in  all  the  orthodox  creeds  to  which  we 
have  access ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  prevalence  of  some 
of  the  bolder  and  more  plausible  heresies  that  it  came  to 
be  expressly  and  emphatically  stated.  We  first  find  it 
thus  affirmed  in  the  creeds  of  Tertullian,  especially  in 
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his  treatise  against  the  Patripassian  heresy.  In  the 
symbol  issued  by  the  council  of  Antioch  against  the 
errors  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  we  have  it  again  distinctly 
maintained.  And  the  characteristic  article  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  was  considered 
by  the  Divines  of  that  age,  as  essentially  connected  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  his  eternal  and  natural  generation.* 
Hence  Athanasius,  in  the  extract  above  cited,  requires 
only  from  those  who  objected  to  the  term  homoousios, 
that  they  should  confess  that  "  the  Son  was  by  nature 
A  Son,''*}-  and  should  renounce  all  opinions  inconsistent 
with  his  proper  eternity  ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  acknowledge  him  as  the  eternal  Son.  And  this 
he  appears  to  think  identical  with  the  admission  of  his 
consubstantiality,  so  that  none  who  would  affirm  the  one 
could  retain  any  scruples  in  respect  of  the  confession  of 
the  other. 

At  the  second  council  of  Simium  against  Photinus, 
(A.  D.  351,)  the  fathers  annexed  to  their  profession  of 
faith  several  anathemas  which  respect  the  perversion  of 
our  Redeemer's  divine  filiation.  One  is  directed  against 
those  who  say  that  the  Son  was  so  described,  a^^cording 
to  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  with  reference  to 
his  birth  from  the  Virgin,  and  who  deny  that  he  was 
born  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds.  Another  respects 
those  who  affirm  that  the  Son  was  unbegotten,  and  thus 
make  two  unbegotten  principles ;  an  opinion  than  which, 
St.  Hilary  argues,  nothing  can  be  more  impious,  since 


*  "  The  catholic  fathers  lay  the  foundation  of  this  sameness  and 
Homwusiotet  of  nature  in  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father.  '£^  oMag  in  the  Nicene  creed  is  opposed 
to  k^ovK  6vrwv,** — Sherlock  on  the  Socinian  Controversy y  p.  184. 

f  "  tiirAriatrav  kuI  ^poviinatrav  airXovffrtpov  fihv  xal  iXfi^dg, 
rhv  Vibv  ^vch  vlbv,'*  k.  t.  X.— /n  Jjr.  Episc,  T.  i.,  p.  940.  See 
above,  under  No.  XVII. 
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it  is,  in  fact,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  two  Grods. 
Another  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  condemns  those 
who  do  not  confess  that  Christ  was  (jod»  and  the  Son  of 
God,  before  the  worlds,  subsisting  and  ministering  onto 
his  Father,  but  say  that  he  received  his  denomination 
of  Son  from  his  human  birth.* 

Evidence  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied,  but  the 
amount  already  adduced,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sujQS.- 
cient  to  show  the  position  assigned  by  the  primitiTe 
church  to  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  was  evidently 
regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  orthodox  &ith 
upon  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  hence  was  resorted  to, 
whenever  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  doctrinal 
innovations  on  this  subject.  Thus,  not  to  lay  any  fur- 
ther stress  upon  the  fact  already  noted,  that  it  was  a 
characteristic  topic  of  the  writings  of  St.  John  against 
the  heretics  of  the  first  century ;  we  find  it  employed, 
in  the  second  century,  against  the  Sabellian  heresy ;  in 
the  third,  against  the  Samosatean ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
against  the  Arian  and  Photinian. 

It  is  true  that  no  amoimt  of  suffrages,  however  mul- 
tiplied or  veneraUe,  can,  of  themselves,  furnish  an  obli- 
gation to  the  faith  of  any  man.  On  behalf  of  these 
testimonies,  we  have  already  disavowed  authority  over 
the  ccmscience ;  and  he  who  supposes  that  the  alle- 
gation o£  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  present  chapter,  is  altogether  mistaken 
as  to  its  design.  A  few  words  will  render  the  matter 
clear. 

The  question  at  issue,  it  will  be  perceived,  respects 
the  signification  of  a  certain  class  of  Scripture  phrases. 
In  ordinary  literature,  inquiries  of  a  similar  kind  are  by 


•  Hilar.  De  Synodis,  pp.  375^381 ;  Nos.  5,  26,  27.  And  here, 
once  more>  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  identity  of  error  in  all 
ages. 
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no  means  uncommon.  Obsolete  words  come  to  be  in- 
vestigated in  subsequent  ages ;  and  the  means  by  which 
we  ascertain  their  signification  are  to  the  full  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  before  us.  How  then  do  we  proceed, 
when  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  sense  of  some  expression 
of  Chaucer  or  Gower,  which  has  since  fallen  into  desue- 
tude? Supposing  we  can  gain  no  information  from 
contemporary  writers,  we  examine  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors, or  such  of  their  successors  nearest  to  their  age 
as  have  employed  the  phrase  in  question.  And  if,  in 
the  three  centuries  immediately  succeeding  an  ancient 
writer,  we  can  collect  a  multitude  of  testimonies  to  the 
use  of  any  one  of  his  expressions,  in  a  particular  and 
definite  sense,  no  one  for  a  moment  questions  the 
soundness  of  the  canclusion  thus  supplied. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  mode  of  investigation  em- 
ployed in  the  present  chapter.  We  wish  to  know  the 
particular  meaning  assigned  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  certain  titles  of  our  Lord.  We  collect,  there- 
fore, the  sense  in  which  these  expressions  are  used  by 
the  contemporaries  and  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
Apostles;  and  we  maintain,  that  he  who  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  writer  would  esteem  the  results  of  such 
an  inquiry  satisfactory  has  no  right  to  repudiate  the 
conclusions  which  it  ftoiishes  in  this  case.  Upon  the 
Deity  and  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
admitted  laws  of  fair  interpretation,  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  is  decisive. 

But  the  phrases  in  question  have  never  been  obsolete. 
By  the  mass  of  Christians,  in  all  ^es  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, they  have  been  received  in  the  same  sense.* 
Among  Papists,  Protestants,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  same  formulas  have  obtained ;  and  the  only 
reason  why  such  stress  is  laid  upon  the  sense  of  the 

•  See  note  (U),  below. 
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three  first  centuries,  is»  that  we  thus  complete  the  chain 
of  evidence  which  connects  us  with  the  Tcry  earliest 
periods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  By  this  means  we  are 
assured  that  the  acceptation  of  these  Scripture  terma 
adopted  in  our  own  age,  and  the  doctrines  which  we 
believe  them  to  convey,  have  been  acknowledged  even 
from  the  times  of  the  Apostles^  And  if  the  testimony 
of  the  ante-Nicene  &thers  is  of  itself  conclusive,  vrith 
what  corroboration  does  it  meet  from  the  uninterrupted 
harmony  of  all  subsequent  ages ! 

Assuming  a  less  favourable  view  of  the  question  ^ 
there  is  still  little  difficulty  in  making  good  our  position. 
Laying  aside  the  consideration  of  the  proximity  of  these 
testimonies  to  the  apostolic  age,  the  concurrent  evi- 
dence of  a  large  body  of  Christian  writers,  for  three  or 
four  successive  centuries, — ^provided  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  no  pernicious  and  delusive  canons  of  inter- 
pretation,— may  certainly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
assure  us  of  the  sense  of  a  series  of  plain  Scripture 
passages.  The  advocates  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment,— and  of  this  number  are  all  well-instruct^  and 
consistent  Protestants, — maintain,  that  every  Christian 
is  competent  to  a  correct  general  apprehension  of  the 
purport  of  Scripture.  But  were  it  possible,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  wilful  delusion,  for  both  ministers  and 
people  to  be,  through  four  centuries,  so  seriously  in 
error,  as  in  this  case  is  supposed  by  the  denier  of 
Christ*8  divine  Sonship,  far  from  there  being  any  evi- 
dence of  individual  competency  to  decide  on  Scripture 
doctrine,  it  would  be  obvious  that  there  was  no  security 
for  the  entire  church  of  Christ, 

Upon  many  questions,  we  are  certainly  £u:  better 
qualified  to  determine  than  were  our  fathers.  But  the 
divine  filiation  of  Christ  is  not  an  opinion  upon  which 
biblical  criticism,  or  the  collation  of  MSS.,  or  the  bet- 
ter imderstanding  of  the  principles  of  language  and 
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interpretation,  can  afford  us  any  peculiar  aid.  For  ge» 
neral  practical  purposes,  and  so  far  as  the  main  evidence 
of  this  doctrine  is  concerned,  the  primitive  church  were  as 
favourably  situated  as  ourselves.  Still  less  appropriate 
is  it  to  argue  that  the  philosophy  of  our  age  is  superior 
to  tiiat  of  Plato  and  Aristotie,  since, — not  to  dwell  upon 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  all  Christians,  for  four 
centuries,  and  from  India  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
were'Platonists  or  Aristotelians ! — this  would  be  to  make 
the  discoveries  of  theology  dependent  upon  the  shifting 
state  of  mere  human  knowledge.  On  subjects  purely 
philosophical,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tiiat  we  have  the 
advantage  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  and  it  may  be 
added  of  the  Apostles  likewise.  But  the  perfection  of 
theology  is  not  determinable  by  the  varieties  of  science 
and  philosophy  which  different  ages  may  present ;  and 
the  most  accomplished  Christian  philosopher  of  modem 
times,  it  is  presumed,  would  scarcely  venture  to  place 
himself,  as  a  theologian,  on  a  level  with  the  personal  and 
intimate  associates  of  Paul  and  John.* 

Looking  therefore  at  the  testimony  now  adduced  in 
its  naked  merits,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  can 
possibly  be  illusive.  Such  a  conclusion  were  an  im- 
peachment of  the  providence  of  God,  since  it  would 
evince  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  for  expound- 
ing the  Scriptures  supplied  to  countless  multitudes  of 
saints  and  martyrs.     And  if,  beyond  this,  we  revert  to 

*  "  It  is  not  with  faith  as  with  arts  and  sciences  of  human 
invention,  which  may  be  improved  in  every  age  by  greater  wits  or 
new  observations ;  but  faith  depends  upon  revelation,  not  invention ; 
and  we  can  no  more  make  a  new  catholic  faith  by  the  power  of  wit 
and  reason,  than  we  can  write  a  true  history  of  what  the  Apostles 
did  and  taught  out  of  our  own  invention,  without  the  authority  of 
any  ancient  records.  Men  may  do  such  things  if  they  please,  but 
one  will  be  heresy,  and  the  other  romance." — Sherlock  on  the 
Socinian  Controversy,  p.  76. 
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our  original  position,  and  consider  how  near  were  tbese 
individuals  to  the  apostdic  age,  and  with  how  many 
facilities  they  were  sappHed  for  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  Apostles,  of  which  we  are  destitate,  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
to  any  Christian  doctrine  becomes  an  irrefiragable  argu- 
ment of  its  truth. 


»--_=.< 
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NOTE  (U),  p.  491. 
'ExtracU  from  Modem  Confessions  ofFaith^  ^c. 

1.  The  Augsburq  Confession. — "The  churches  believe 
and  teach,  that  there  is  one  divine  essence ;— yet  are  there 
three  co-eternal  persons  of  the  same  essence  and  power,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  And  they  employ  the  term 
Person,  as  ecclesiastical  writers  have  employed  it  in  this  re- 
spect ;  that  is,  as  signifying  not  an  office  or  quality  in  each, 
but  that  which  properly  subsisteth. — They  also  teach  that  the 
Word,  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin." 

2.  The  Confession  of  Saxony.^'' Though  the  divine  es- 
sence be  one,  yet  is  there  an  eternal  Father;  a  co-eternal  Son, 
the  Image  of  the  Father;  and  a  co-eternal  Holy  Spirit,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

3.  The  Confession  of  Wirtbmburg. — "  We  believe  and 
confess,  that  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  was 
begotten  from  eternity  of  the  Father;  that  he  is  the  true  and 
eternal  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  and  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  he  was  made  man." 

4.  The  Confession  of  Frederick,  Count  Palatine, 
Elector,  &c. — "  I  believe  and  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  Almighty  God,  begotten  from  eternity  of  the 
Father,  equal  with  the  Father,  and,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  only  God." 

5.  The  Helvetic  Confession. — "  We  believe  and  teach, 
that  the  one  God,  without  separation  or  confusion,  is  distin- 
guished in  the  persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that 
the  Father  from  eternity  hath  begotten  the  Son ;  the  Son  is 
begotten  by  an  ineffable  generation,  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  both.  Yet  are  there  not  three  Gods,  but  three 
consubstantial  co-eternal  persons,  distinct  in  respect  to  hypos- 
tasis, and  in  respect  to  order,  the  one  preceding  the  other,  yet 
without  any  inequality." 

6.  The  Gallic  an  Confession. — "The  Holy  Scripture 
teacheth  us,  that  in  this  singular  and  simple  divine  essence, 
there  subsist  three  persons,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
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the  Father  being,  in  order,  the  first  cause  and  origin  of  all 
things,  the  Son  begotten  from  eternity  of  the  Father,  the  HcAy 
Spirit  from  eternity  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
which  three  persons  are  not  confused,  but  distinct;  not  sepa- 
rated, but  co-essential,  co-eternal,  and  co-equaL" 

7.  The  Belgic  Confession.— ''We  believe  that  Jesos 
Christ,  in  respect  to  his  divine  nature,  is  the  Only  Begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  from  eternity,  not  made  or  created,  but 
of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  co-eternal  with  him, 
the  true  Image  of  his  substance,  and  the  radiance  of  his  glory, 
being  in  all  things  equal  unto  him. — We  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  Son  of  God,  not  only  from  the  time  he  took  our 
nature,  but  from  eternity." 

8.  The  Czengerine  Confession. — "  We  believe  that  Christ, 
according  to  the  flesh,  was  the  son  of  David,  being  in  all 
things,  sin  excepted,  like  unto  his  brethren.  This  same  Chris^ 
in  respect  to  the  Logos,  we  believe  and  confess  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  God  and  Jehovah, 
equal  to  the  Father,  and  from  the  beginning,  begotten,  as  the 
radiance  of  his  glory,  and  the  exact  Image  of  his  substance." 

9.  The  Second  Article  of  the  English  Church. — "The 
Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ever- 
lasting of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,"  &c. 

10.  The  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.— '^  In 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  pro- 
ceeding; the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father;  the  Holy 
Ghost  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

So  also  in  the  Assembly's  larger  Catechism : — 
"  Q,  What  are  the  personal  properties  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead? 

"  A,  It  is  proper  to  the  Father  to  beget  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  all  eternity." 
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